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THE  formal  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
April  26,  instead  of  Wednesday,  April  6,  as  announced  in  the 
March  Bulletin.  This  change  has  been  made  on  account  of 
unexpected  developments,  but  there  is  no  probability  of  a  further  post- 
ponement. The  committee  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International 
Bureau,  consisting  of  Señor  Don  Francisco  León  de  la  Barra,  Ambas- 
sador of  Mexico,  Señor  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo,  Minister  of  Costa 
Rica,  Señor  Don  Aníbal  Cruz,  Minister  of  Chile,  Señor  Don  Emilio  C. 
Joubert,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Mr.  R.  de  Lima  e  Silva, 
Chargé  d'Affaires  of  Brazil,  and  Director  Barrett,  who  were  authorized 
by  the  board  at  its  last  meeting  to  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
dedicatory  exercises,  have  completed  their  plans,  which  were  submitted 
for  the  final  approval  of  the  board  at  its  meeting  on  Wednesday,  March  16. 
The  programme  will  comprise  two  events.  The  actual  dedication  will 
take  place  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the  large  assembly  hall,  and 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board.  Brief  addresses  will  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  and  Director  Barrett.  To  this  gathering  will  be  invited  the 
Cabinet,  the  entire  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  the  heads  of  the 
principal  bureaus  and  departments,  and  other  representative  men  and 
women  of  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  evening  at  9.30  o'clock  the 
Governing  Board  and  the  Director  will  give  a  large  reception  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  President  and 
the  leading  officials  of  both  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
It  is  intended  to  make  this  gathering  one  of  the  most  brilliant  functions 
of  the  year  in  Washington,  and  it  will  provide  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
this  handsome  structure  at  its  best.     Invitations  for  these  two  functions 
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were  issued  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  acceptances  already 
received  indicate  that  the  dedication  of  the  building  is  regarded,  as 
described  by  President  Taft,  as  one  of  the  most  important  international 
events  in  the  history  of  Washington.  The  finishing  touches  upon  the 
building  are  now  being  carefully  made,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it 
will  be  in  complete  readiness  for  the  exercises  by  the  end  of  April.  A 
distinguished  French  architect  who  was  recently  in  Washington  said, 
after  examining  carefully  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of  the  building, 
that  he  regarded  it  as  quite  the  unique  structure  of  Washington  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  edifices  in  the  world.  The  photographs  appearing 
as  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  were  taken  about  a  month 
and  a  half  before  the  building  was  ready  for  occupation,  and  therefore 
do  not  render  full  justice  to  it,  but  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  its  propor- 
tions and  lines. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Samuel  Lewis,  whose  picture  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulle- 
tin, is  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Panama  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Panama  he  accepted  an 
important  position  in  one  of  the  leading  banking  houses  of  that  city. 
While  his  political  career  has  been  a  short  one,  he  has  shown  extraordinary 
ability  as  a  statesman.  He  took  charge  of  the  portfolio  of  State  upon 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen,  Mr.  José 
Agustín  Arango,  and  came  to  Washington  a  short  time  since  on  a  mis- 
sion from  President  Obaldia  in  order  to  have  an  understanding  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  matters  of  public  interest.  Mr. 
Lewis,  who,  during  his  recent  trip  to  this  country,  honored  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  with  a  visit,  left  for  his  own  country  immediately  upon 
learning  of  the  lamentable  death  of  President  Obaldia. 


UNITED    STATES   DELEGATION    TO   THE    PAN-AMERICAN    CONFERENCE- 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  judgment  they  have  displayed  in  the  selection  of 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference, 
which  will  meet  at  Buenos  Aires  on  July  9.  The  men  chosen  are  :  Henry 
White,  Chairman;  Col.  Enoch  Herbert  Crowder,  Lewis  Nixon,  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Bernard  Moses,  Paul  Samuel  Reinsch,  Lamar 
Charlos  Quintero,  and  David  KinlEy. 

Mr.  White  has  been  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Paris,  and 
before  that  was  for  a  long  time  First  Secretary  of  Embassy  in  London.     He 
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was  the  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  famous  Algeciras  Con- 
ference, and  is  well  known  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  leading 
American  diplomats.  While  in  Paris  he  took  a  particular  interest  in 
Latin- American  affairs,  and  often  entertained  at  his  Embassy  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  Latin  America.  He  speaks  French  fluently, 
and  has  some  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Colonel  Crowder  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  Army  on 
international  law  and  relations.  He  has  seen  eminent  and  responsible 
service  in  both  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.     He  speaks  Spanish. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  one  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  United  States,  and 
has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  all  over  the  world  as  a  shipbuilder  and 
a  student  of  international  commercial  relations . 

Mr.  Moore  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities  on 
international  law,  and  has  written  many  works  on  this  subject.  He  has 
also  been  a  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  other  foreign  Conferences. 

Dr.  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  California,  was  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  Commission  at  the  same  time  that  President  Tart  was  at 
the  head  of  this  Commission.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Latin 
America,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  recent 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He  has  also  written 
recently  a  valuable  book  on  Peru.     He  has  a  knowledge  of  Spanish. 

Doctor  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  delegate  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago.  He  has 
traveled  much  in  South  America  and  written  interesting  descriptions  of 
those  countries.     He  also  speaks  Spanish. 

Mr.  Quintero  is  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  New  Orleans,  and  twice 
refused  a  judgeship  in  the  Philippines,  which  was  offered  him  during 
the  administrations  of  President  McKineEy  and  President  RoosEVEi/T. 
He  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and  is  of  Latin- 
American  descent. 

Mr.  KinlEy  is  the  Dean  of  the  Economic  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  stands  high  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  gov- 
ernment and  administration. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  delegation  is  exceptionally  strong.  There 
is  not  a  weak  man  upon  it,  and  it  will  surely  be  able  to  accomplish  much 
toward  making  the  conference  a  success.  According  to  present  plans 
these  delegates  will  sail  for  Buenos  Aires  from  New  York  about  June  10 
on  a  United  States  transport  especially  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  reso- 
lution of  Congress.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  in  Buenos  Aires 
they  will  proceed  to  the  centennial  celebration  in  Chile,  and  later  up  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  concluding  their  tour  by  a  visit  to  Mexico 
during  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  that  country.  They  should 
return  to  the  United  States  by  the  latter  part  of  October. 
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The  International  Bureau  welcomes  to  this  country  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras,  who  is  at  present  in  Washington  on  a  special  commission  from 
the  Government  of  Panama.  Doctor  Porras  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  not  only  as  a  diplomat  and  educator,  but  also  as  a  lawyer, 
having  in  addition  filled  other  important  offices.  He  has  been  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Panama,  a  Representative  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  President  of  the  Municipality  of  Panama.  While  in 
Central  America,  where  he  resided  for  some  years,  Doctor  Porras  was 
professor  of  international  law  and  of  administrative  law  in  the  University 
of  San  Salvador,  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  as  well  as  professor  of  law 
in  Managua,  Nicaragua.  In  1907  he  took  part  as  a  delegate  from  his 
country  in  the  Peace  Congress  which  met  at  The  Hague.  Subsequently 
he  was  minister  from  Panama  to  Brazil,  and  also  to  Costa  Rica,  and 
has  now  been  sent  to  Washington  on  a  special  mission  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary  question  between  Costa  Rica  and  Panama. 


GENERAL   PROGRESS   THROUGHOUT   LATIN    AMERICA. 

That  all  Latin  America  is  responding  to  the  increase  of  interest 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  its  commercial  and  material 
potentialities  is  proved  by  the  new  enterprises  that  are  being  inaugurated 
in  almost  every  country  from  Mexico  and  Cuba  south  to  Argentina  and 
Chile.  The  amount  of  European  and  American  capital  that  is  now  seek- 
ing Central  and  South  America  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  demand  for  the  manufactured  iron  and  steel  products,  especially 
machinery  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is  so  much  greater  than 
formerly  that  nearly  all  steamship  lines  report  a  demand  for  space,  which 
was  not  true  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  representative  Latin- 
American  business  men  who  are  now  visiting  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  with  reference  to  interesting  capital  in  the  opportunities  in  their 
countries,  is  so  noticeable  that  they  are  met  frequently  in  the  leading 
hotels  and  clubs  of  the  principal  cities  where  they  were  never  seen  four 
or  five  years  ago.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pick  up  a  Latin- American 
newspaper  or  magazine  that  does  not  record  the  starting  of  new  enter- 
prises, which  will  mean  much  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  Some  of  the  Latin-American  papers  remind  the  reader  of  the 
characteristics  of  newspapers  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  that  part  of  America  was  undergoing  rapid 
material  development.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of 
Latin  America  to-day  is  enjoying  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  means 
much  for  its  permanent  health  and  progress,  and  yet  what  is  true  now  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  will  be  characteristic  of  all  Latin  America  in 
another  decade. 
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THE    UNITED    STATES    MINISTER   TO    HONDURAS. 

Hon.  Fenton  R.  McCrEERY,  who  was  recently  promoted  as  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Republic  of  Honduras, 
is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  was  born  April  21,  1866,  in  the 
city  of  Flint.  He  was  educated  in  the  Michigan  Military  Academy  and 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1888.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Santiago  de  Chile  November  7, 
1 89 1,  prior  to  which  he  had  served  for  one  year  as  a  clerk  in  the  United 
States  Consulate  at  Valparaiso.  In  May,  1893,  Mr.  McCrEERY  retired 
from  the  diplomatic  service,  but  returned  in  1897  as  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion at  Mexico  City.  From  August  4,  1905,  to  March  7,  1906,  he  acted 
as  Chargé  d'Affaires  of  the  legation  there.  He  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  on  January  10,  1907,  Minister  Resident  and  Consul- 
General  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  where  he  remained  until  transferred 
to  the  Honduras  post. 


GROWING    INTEREST   IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 

As  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  throughout  the  United  States 
in  everything  pertaining  to  Latin  America,  mention  can  be  made  of  the 
engagements  the  Director  has  kept  in  a  number  of  Western  and  South- 
ern States  with  representative  business  and  social  organizations  which 
have  invited  him  to  be  their  guest  and  discuss  the  material,  political, 
and  general  progress  of  the  Latin-American  Republics.  Among  the 
invitations  which  he  has  received  and  accepted  have  been  those  from 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Davenport,  Iowa;  Moline  and 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Bay  City,  Kalamazoo,  and  Coldwater,  Michigan;  and 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  each  case  the  Director  addressed  large  gather- 
ings of  the  representative  men  of  the  city,  who  evinced  an  actual  and 
special  interest  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  Director  is  not 
able  to  accept  more  than  one  invitation  out  of  15  or  20  that  he  receives, 
because  he  can  not  absent  himself  sufficiently  long  enough  from  Wash- 
ington, and  his  official  duties  there,  to  visit  all  the  places  to  which  he  is 
invited.  If  he  were  to  favorably  respond  to  every  invitation  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  be  continually  traveling  about  the  country. 


THE    DIRECTOR   OF   THE   CONSULAR    SERVICE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Wilbur  J.  Carr  was  born  in  Ohio,  October  31,  1870.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State  and  in  the  Ken- 
tucky University.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown  University  with  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1894,  and  from  Columbian  University  in  1899  with  the 
degree  of  LL.M.,  taking  later  a  post-graduate  course  in  international  law, 
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political  science  and  diplomacy,  and  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
Supreme  Court  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Carr's  long  service  with  the  Government  dates  from  June  i,  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  clerk,  on  probation.  He  served  as  confidential 
clerk  to  the  Secretary  and  several  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  State 
and  was  promoted  on  a  number  of  occasions,  being  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Consular  Bureau,  February  1 ,  1902.  Since  that  date  he  has  served  as 
a  member  of  various  boards  connected  with  the  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Department,  May  8,  1907;  was  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  consular  service  August  15,  1907,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Director  of  that  service  November  30,  1909.  Mr.  Carr  also 
served  as  representative  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the  United  States 
Board  of  the  Tercentennial  Exposition  at  Jamestown,  as  a  representative 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis 
held  in  1908,  and  as  a  representative  of  the  Department  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle,  Wash. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MEXICAN  AMBASSADOR. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin  are  published  extracts  from  the  able 
address  delivered  by  His  Excellency,  Señor  Don  Francisco  León  de  la 
Barra,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico,  at  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Creve 
Coeur  Club  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  Birthday,  February  22.  The  Director  takes  pleasure  in 
advising  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  knowing  the  truth  about 
Mexico  and  the  wonderful  progress  it  is  now  making  under  the  admin- 
istration of  General  Diaz,  to  read  this  address.  All  those  who  listened  to 
the  Ambassador  state  that  his  remarks  were  given  the  closest  of  attention 
and  produced  a  profound  impression  upon  his  audience,  which  was  made 
up  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  of  Peoria  and  the  State  of  Illinois. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSUL-GENERAL  AT  LARGE  FOR  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL 

AMERICA. 

Charles  Christopher  Eberhardt  was  born  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
July  27,  1872.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Salina,  in  his 
native  State,  and  at  Wesleyan  University.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  American  Embassy 
in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  in  that 
city  October  29,  1904;  received  the  post  of  Consul  at  Iquitos,  Peru,  May 
24,  1906,  and  that  of  Consul  at  Barranquilla,  Colombia,  May  1,  1908, 
being  promoted  in  January  of  this  year  as  Consul-General  at  Large  for 
South  America,  Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Curaçao. 


SEÑOR  DON  LOUIS  J.  SIMON, 
Cónsul-General  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States  in  New  York. 
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MINISTER    CALDERÓN    DISCUSSES   BOLIVIA    AT   HARVARD. 

Señor  Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  recently  made 
an  address  before  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  which 
will  be  reproduced  in  part  in  the  following  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  Min- 
ister Calderón  is  recognized  as  the  foremost  authority  in  this  country 
on  Bolivia,  and  anything  that  he  has  to  say  is  entitled  to  careful  con- 
sideration. He  has  worked  indefatigably  for  the  development  of  his 
country  and  to  interest  the  capitalists  of  the  United  States  in  railroad 
building  and  developing  the  resources  and  industries  of  Bolivia.  There 
was  a  large  demand  for  copies  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  a  year 
ago,  and  he  has  therefore  kindly  provided  the  Bureau  with  a  number  of 
extra  copies  of  this  last  speech,  which  will  be  sent  to  those  who  may  write 
to  the  Bureau  for  it. 


ARGENTINE      REPRESENTATION      AT     THE     FOURTH      PAN-AMERICAN 

CONFERENCE. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  named  a  list  of  its  strongest  men  to  rep- 
resent it  at  the  coming  conference.  Among  these  is  Señor  Don  Epifânio 
Portela,  the  Minister  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a 
prominent  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington  for  several 
years.  His  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  will  make  his  services  especially  valuable  to  his 
country  in  the  approaching  conference.  Señor  Portela  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  United  States  about  the.  middle  of  March,  and  he  will  not  there- 
fore be  able  to  attend  the  dedicatorv  exercises. 


THE   CONSUL-GENERAL    OF    HAITI    IN    NEW    YORK. 

Louis  Joseph  Simon  was  born  in  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti,  thirty-nine  years 
ago.  He  pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  Ecole  Nationale  Libre  de  Port- 
au-Prince,  and  has  occupied  various  positions  of  responsibility  and 
trust  in  the  service  of  his  Government.  He  also  founded  "L-e  Courrier 
de  la  Province,"  an  important  political  newspaper  of  Aux  Cayes,  Haiti. 
In  his  present  position  as  Consul-General  of  Haiti,  Mr.  Simon  has  shown 
great  tact  and  ability  and  a  remarkable  insight  into  commercial  condi- 
tions in  handling  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  office. 


MINISTER   CRUZ,    A    DELEGATE    OF   CHILE. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  the  Director  learns  that  Señor  Don  Aní- 
bal Cruz,  the  Minister  of  Chile,  will  be  one  of  the  delegates  of  his  country 
to    the   Fourth    International    American   Conference   at    Buenos   Aires. 
30421— Bull.  4—10 2 


MAX  J.  BAEHR, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 
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Minister  Cruz  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  diplomats  of  that  republic, 
and  he  has  made  a  record  in  Washington  of  which  his  country  and  him- 
self can  be  proud.  His  knowledge  of  Pan-American  affairs  will  make 
him  a  prominent  figure  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference.  Señor 
Cruz  will  leave  shortly  for  Chile  by  the  way  of  Europe,  and  it  is  a  source 
of  regret  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the 
new  building. 


THE    UNITED    STATES   CONSUL   AT   CIENFUEGOS,  CUBA. 

Maximilian  Joseph  Baehr  was  born  at  Zweibruecken,  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate,  Bavaria,  emigrating  to  the  United  States  in  1 878  and  settling 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Although  engaged  in  business  he  found  time  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  repeatedly  honored  with  nomina- 
tions for  the  city  council  and  the  state  legislature.  While  holding  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  Howard  County,  Nebraska,  in  1898, 
President  McKinlEy  appointed  him  United  States  Consul  at  Kehl,  Ger- 
many. In  1899  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Consul  at  Santos,  Brazil, 
but  did  not  serve  owing  to  an  epidemic  then  prevailing  at  that  place. 
He  received  in  March,  1900,  an  appointment  as  Consul  at  Magdeburg, 
Germany,  and  was  promoted  in  June,  1902,  as  Consul  at  Cienfuegos. 
Although  offered  by  Secretary  Root  in  1906  the  position  of  Consul- 
General  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  also  that  of  Consul-General  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Mr.  Baehr  has  preferred  to  retain  his  present  post. 


TULANE    UNIVERSITY    HONORS   THE    DIRECTOR. 

The  Tulane  University,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  conservative  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States,  recently 
honored  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  by  conferring  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  presenting  the  Director  with 
his  diploma,  President  E.  B.  Craighead  of  the  University,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  administrators  of  the  institution,  used  these  words: 

I  now  create  Doctor  of  Laws,  John  Barrett,  who  shortly  after  his  graduation  from 
Dartmouth  enlisted  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States;  beginning  at  the 
very  bottom  as  Minister  to  Siam,  he  has  mounted  step  by  step  in  his  chosen  field, 
being  minister,  respectively,  to  Argentina,  Panama,  and  Colombia;  then  delegate  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Second  Pan-American  Conference  in  Mexico;  then  Commis- 
sioner-General to  foreign  nations  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair,  and  now,  as  Director- 
General  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  he  holds  the  most  impor- 
tant position  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  this  lofty 
position  he  may  include  within  the  sweep  of  his  vision  the  20  Latin  American  Repub- 
lics, having  a  population  of  70,000,000  souls,  and  our  own,  the  vastest  and  richest 
Republic  of  the  world,  having  a  population  of  90,000,000;  the  Director-General  of 
the  fraternal  and  industrial  relations  of  Pan-America,  whose  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual capital,  I  venture  to  hope,  is  destined  to  be  New  Orleans. 


WALTER  D.  SHAUGHNESSY, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Aguasealientes,  Mexico. 
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Hither  shall  come,  I  trust,  through  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  citizens  of 
all  Latin  America  to  join  the  citizens  of  our  own  great  Republic  in  celebrating  the 
greatest  commercial  achievement  in  the  history  of  man,  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  seems  most  appropriate  that  this  university,  located  in  New  Orleans,  the 
destined  intellectual  and  commercial  capital  of  Pan-America,  should  carry  henceforth 
upon  her  alumni  roll  the  name  of  John  Barrett. 


THE    UNITED    STATES   CONSUL   AT    AGUASCALIENTES,  MEXICO. 

Walter  Douglas  Shaughnessy  was  born  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
July  31,  1 88 1.  He  was  educated  at  Riverview  Military  Academy  and 
Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  in  the  public  schools  and  at  a  business 
college  of  his  native  city,  and  in  Belmont  College,  California.  Mr. 
Shaughnessy  was  employed  by  the  Government  as  a  commissary  store- 
keeper and  as  a  quartermaster  clerk  from  March,  1900,  to  December, 

1 901.  He  was  appointed  a  Second   Lieutenant  in  the  Army  July  21, 

1902,  and  Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  Navy  on  April  13,  1905,  but  did 
not  serve  in  either  position.  He  entered  the  consular  service  after 
examination  in  February,  1906,  being  appointed  Consular  Agent  at 
Charleroi,  Belgium,  and  was  promoted  to  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
Venezuela,  April  3,  1907,  but  did  not  serve  at  the  latter  point.  His 
service  as  Consul  at  Aguascalientes  dates  from  April  9,  1907. 


THE  EFFORTS  OF  MR.  FARRELL  IN  BEHALF  OF  AMERICAN  EXHIBITORS. 

The  Director  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  of  New  York  City,  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Export  Company,  upon  the  unselfish  and  persistent  efforts 
which  he  has  exerted  in  behalf  of  a  worthy  exhibit  by  United  States  manu- 
facturers at  the  International  Transportation  Exhibition,  which  will  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  May  to  November.  Despite  the  attempt  of  the 
International  Bureau  to  awaken  interest  in  this  exhibition,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  have  been  successful  if  Mr.  Farrell  had  not  taken  hold  with 
his  characteristic  energy.  Under  his  leadership  a  majority  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  everything  that  has  to  do  with  transportation  has  taken 
space  in  this  international  exhibition,  where  they  will  make  exhibits  that 
will  be  creditable  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  the  United  States.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  interesting  American  manufacturers  at  first, 
but  they  seem  to  realize  now  the  importance  of  this  exhibition  and  the 
practical  value  that  will  come  to  them  from  making  displays  which  will 
interest  the  Argentines  in  what  they  manufacture.  Under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Farrell,  one  of  his  assistants,  Mr.  Henry  L.  Jones,  has  done 
excellent  work. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

"PORFIRIO  DIAZ,  President  of  Mexico.  The  Master  Builder  of 
a  Great  Commonwealth."  By  José  F.  Godoy.  New  York  and 
London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1910.  xii,  253  p.  Size  6  by  8  inches. 
Pnce  $2  gold. 

This  biography  of  the  maker  of  Mexico  is  most  timely,  and  the  life 
story  of  the  great  soldier  and  statesman  of  the  new  world  is  told  in  a 
most  sympathetic  manner  by  Mr.  José  F.  Godoy,  the  eminent 
Mexican  lawyer,  who  is  especially  fitted  to  compile  this  work,  both 


because  of  his  long  personal  acquaintanceship  with  President  Diaz 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Mexico  during  the  period 
of  which  he  writes. 

Xo  novel  could  contain  tales  of  more  thrilling  adventure  and  no 
history  a  finer  record  of  successful  achievements  in  statesmanship. 
The  author,  whose  remarkable  command  of  English  stamps  him  as  a 
scholar,  describes  the  various  incidents  of  the  career  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  Mexico  from  the  time  of  the  wars  of  reform  when  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  civil  strife,  through  the  war  of  French 
intervention,  during  which  period  General  Diaz  took  part  in  numer- 
ous battles,  being  once  unfortunate  enough  to  be  captured  by  Mar- 
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shall  Bazaine,  following  with  the  record  of  the  successive  adminis- 
trations of  the  great  lawgiver,  a  brilliant  story  of  a  wonderful  work 
well  done.  In  history  Porfirio  Diaz  will  rank  with  the  greatest 
constructive  geniuses  of  the  world. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  contains  the  laudatory 
opinions  of  many  prominent  men  on  the  work  and  personality  of  the 
President  of  Mexico. 

The  author  is  to  be  thanked  for  making  available,  especially  at 
this  time,  facts  concerning  the  career  of  this  great  man. 


a  pacific  voyage. 


"Yachting  on  the  Pacific,  together  with  notes  on  travel  in  Peru 
and  an  account  of  the  peoples  and  products  of  Ecuador."  By 
Alexander  Mann.  London,  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1909.  xi,  296  p. 
Size,  5£  by  8  inches.     Price,  $1.50. 


LAVA  BEDS,  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  ECUADOR. 

This  group  of  11  volcanic  islands,  730  miles  from  the  Ecuadorian  coast,  uninhabited  when  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards,  was  first  called  "The  Enchanted  Islands,"  then  Oalapagos  Archipelago,  or  "Islands 
of  the  Tortoises."  They  have  an  area  of  2,250  square  miles,  and  are  the  home  of  five  species  of  indige- 
nous gigantic  tortoises.  Sugar  cane  and  coffee  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is 
dry  and  salubrious,  tempered  by  cold  ocean  currents  from  the  Antarctic. 

A  most  interesting  volume,  beginning  with  the  account  <>f  the  cruise 
of  a  motor  auxiliary  launch  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  a  visit  to  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  completing  with   a    land  trip  in  Ecuador.     The 
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author  has  lived  some  twenty-nine  years  in  the  countries  he  is 
describing,  so  whatever  he  has  to  say  in  this  matter  merits  respectful 
consideration,  even  if  he  disagrees  with  the  findings  of  medical  men 
on  the  subject  of  yellow  fever. 

What  Mr.  Mann  has  to  say  on  the  harmlessness  of  alligators  and 
their  mode  of  capture  is  especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  opinion  is  current  that  these  caymen  are  extremely  dangerous  to 
anyone  invading  their  haunts. 

The  author  has  an  interesting  self-evolved  theory  as  to  the  reason 
for  the  lack  of  rain  in  certain  sections  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  and  he 
concludes  with  short  chapters  on  the  various  industries  of  Ecuador. 
Seldom  does  one  find  so  much  valuable  and  interesting  information 
on  little-known  subjects  as  are  contained  in  this  all  too  short  volume. 


BRAZILIAN    TRAVELS. 

"By  Horse,  Canoe  and  Float,  Through  the  Wildernesses  of  Brazil," 
by  William  Azel  Cook,  Akron,  Ohio;  the  Werner  Company  (1909), 
iv,  487  p.,  plates.     Size,  6J  by  8|  inches.     Pnce,  $2. 

The  line  of  travel  marked  out  by  this  book  is  without  doubt  the 
most  interesting  of  any  recent  publication  on  South  America.  It  led 
the  author  far  into  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  little  traversed  regions 
of  the  Araguaya  and  the  Tocantines,  through  southern  Goyaz,  then 
into  Bororoland  to  Cuyaba,  thence  into  the  unknown  territory  of  the 
North,  exploring  the  Rio  Verde. 

The  account  given  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  full  of  moving  incident 
and  interesting  observation,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Cherente 
tribe.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  author  is  sadly  lacking  in 
literary  sense.  He  misses  mam'  opportunities  for  good  descrip- 
tions. It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  has  drawn  generously  upon 
the  writings  of  his  forerunners,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the 
Karaya  tribe. 

The  reader  will  deplore  the  absence  of  a  map — an  essential  thing 
in  a  book  of  travels.  The  illustrations  are  on  the  whole  excellent, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  author's  camera  equipment  was  lost 
while  shooting  the  rapids  on  the  Rio  Verde. 


PARA    RUBBER. 


"The  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Para  Rubber,"  by  W.  H. 
Johnson.  Second  edition,  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged.  London, 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son,  1909.  xii,  178,  16  p.  illus.  Size,  8£  by  5| 
inches.     Price,  7  shillings  6  pence,  net. 

The  importance  of  growing  the  best  rubber  tree  known  botanically 
as  the  "Hevea  brasiliensis/'  has  unfortunately  been  thus  far  little 
appreciated  by  the  American  public;  consequently  additional  infor- 
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mation  from  a  trustworthy  source  should  stimulate  more  interest  in 
the  subject. 

At  the  present  writing-  " Plantation  Para"  (quoted  daily  in  two 
Xew  York  newspapers  as  "Ceylon"  rubber)  sells  for  over  $2  per 
pound,  and  since  the  cost  of  production  (excluding  interest  on  the 
capital  invested)  is  between  8  and  36  cents  United  States  gold  per 
pound,  according  to  labor,  management,  etc.,  it  must  be  apparent  that 
just  now  there  is  no  agricultural  pursuit  in  the  world  to  compare 
with  growing  "Hevea." 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Para  rubber  can  not  be  success- 
fully cultivated  in  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  or  other  accessi- 
ble Latin-American  Republics  between  13°  north  and  13°  south  lati- 
tude where  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  book  in  the 
hands  of  a  practical  man  will  show  how  to  go  about  it.  Seedsmen,  by 
the  way,  advertise  their  wares  in  the  "India  Rubber  World,"  New 
York,  and  in  the  "India  Rubber  Journal,"  London.  Both  of  these 
trade  journals  have  commented  favorably  on  this  book. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson  is  apparently  an  Englishmen  trained  in  the 
science  of  agriculture,  probably  at  the  famous  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  London,  is  now  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  Mozambique 
Company,  East  Africa,  and  was  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
"Hevea"  tree  in  West  and  East  Africa. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  more  British  capital  invested  in  rubber 
growing  than  from  any  other  two  nations  combined,  and  the  coun- 
tries producing  the  most  cultivated  "Para"  rubber  are  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Ceylon,  Sumatra,  India,  and  Java.  The  output  of  "Castilloa" 
rubber  from  Mexico  is  about  equal  to  the  output  of  Para  rubber 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

To  sum  up:  Mr.  Johnson  covers  every  side  of  the  plantation 
question,  lays  particular  stress  on  how  to  avoid  plant  diseases  and 
pests,  on  collecting  and  preparing  the  latex  (indicating  that  the 
smoke  cure  is  the  best),  and  gives  many  useful  tables,  costs,  formulas, 
illustrations,  etc. 

The  only  objection  to  starting  plantations  now  is  that  all  the 
necessary  capital  has  already  been  subscribed  by  British  and  Euro- 
pean investors  to  take  care  of  the  world's  future  needs  in  caoutchouc; 
but  there  is  always  room  at  the  top  of  a  ladder,  and  especially  for  an 
American  company  honestly  conducted. 


"Exporters'  Encyclopaedia.!'  Sixth  (1910)  edition.  Containing  lull 
and  authentic  information  relative  to  shipments  for  every  country 
in  the  world.  New  York,  Published  by  the  Exporters.  Encyclo- 
paedia Company,  1910.     xii,  776  p.     Size  8  by  6  inches.     Pria  $5. 

This  is  an  attractive  volume,  containing  accurate  detailed  infor- 
mation  on    all   export   shipping   routes,    foreign   customs   regulations. 
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consular  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  payment  of  freight,  packing  and 
marking  of  goods,  etc.  An  inexperienced  exporter  can  pick  up  the 
book  and  learn  from  it  how  he  should  pack  his  goods  for  any  country, 
what  line  or  lines  will  carry  them,  how  long  it  will  take,  how  much 
it  will  cost,  what  documents  are  to  be  made  out,  how  many  copies  of 
each,  what  the  cost  of  all  of  them  will  be — in  short,  all  he  needs  to 
know  in  order  to  make  his  shipment  with  no  needless  expense,  delay, 
or  bother.  A  supplementary  sheet  goes  to  each  subscriber  every 
month,  showing  all  changes  of  routes  or  regulations. 


GUIDEBOOKS. 


''Baedeker  de  la  République  Argentine,"  par  Albert  B.  Martinez. 
Comprenant  aussi  une  partie  du  Brésil,  de  la  République  Orientale 
de  l'Uruguay,  du  Chili  et  de  la  Bolivie.  3e  édition.  Barcelone, 
A.  López  Robert,  imprimeur,  1907.  xv,  632  p.  illus.,  maps,  plans. 
Size  5  by  7  inches. 

A  most  interesting  guidebook  and  one  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
in  great  demand,  owing  to  the  numerous  and  unusual  events  which 
are  to  take  place  this  summer  in  South  America,  is  the  latest  French 
edition  of  Baedeker's  Guide  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (Baedeker 
de  la  République  Argentine).  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
gotten  out  in  1900  to  present  to  the  President  of  Brazil  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Its  success  was  so  great  that 
a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1904  and  the  third  and  last  in  1907. 
This  is  the  first  Baedeker  that  has  been  published  on  South  America. 
The  name  of  Baedeker  is  in  itself  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  value 
of  the  publication  which  contains  the  most  complete  information 
needed  by  the  traveler  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  Short  descrip- 
tions are  also  given  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Chile,  and  Bolivia,  and  the 
traveler  who  is  contemplating  a  trip  to  those  countries  will  be  wise 
to  provide  himself  with  a  copy  before  starting  on  his  journey. 


A    CHILEAN    DIRECTORY. 

Anuario  Zig-Zag.  Guía  general  de  Chile.  Año  2.  1909.  Santiago. 
Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  de  "Zig-Zag,"  1909.  1176,  173  (240)  p. 
Size  5|  by  8  inches.     Price  $1.50. 

The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  the  Anuario  Zig-Zag 
(Zig-Zag  Year  Book)  for  1909,  a  general  directory  of  Chile,  published 
in  Santiago.  This  book  is  very  valuable  for  merchants,  exporters, 
etc.,  as  it  contains  important  information  regarding  the  Republic,  a 
directory  of  merchants,  the  tariff  law,  revised  to  date,  etc.  The 
book  is  edited  by  the  Talleres  de  la  Imprenta  Barcelona,  Santiago, 
Chile. 
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"El  Banano."  A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Rafael  Uribe  Uribe's  lec- 
ture on  banana  culture,  delivered  before  the  Colombian  Agricultural 
Society  of  Bogota,  in  1908,  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Costa 
Rican  Government.  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Imprenta  de  Avelino 
Alsina,  1908.     108  (1)  p.     Size  5*  by  8  inches. 


CUTTING  BANANAS  IN  COSTA  RICA. 


The  work  is  a  very  complete  one,  and  contains  important  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  history,  geographic  distribution,  varieties,  uses, 
cultivation,  etc.,  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  statistics  and  other  data 
dealing  with  its  production  in  Costa  Rica,  Bocas  del  Toro,  Santa 
Maria,  etc. 


The  Venezuelan  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  lias  begun  to  pub- 
lish the  Boletín  del  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores  de  Venezuela, 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  which  have  been  received  in  the  Bureau.  This  pub- 
lication contains  documents  relating  to  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment, consular  reports,  studies  of  important  topics  of  international 
law,  treaties  and  conventions,  international  decisions,  etc.  The  first 
number  is  for  December,  1909,  and  the  second  for  January,  1910. 


WHAT  IS  INTHEMAGAZINES 


In  the  "Columbian  Magazine"  for  March  the  first  article  is  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  South  America  by  Senator  Elihu  Root.     Under  the  title  "Shall 


(Copyright  by  Harris-Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

HONORABLE  ELIHU  ROOT, 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Europe  and  Japan  Control  our  Commerce,"  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  proceeds  to  trace  the  development  of  our  own  nation,  showing 
how  we,  during  the  last  half  century,  have  been  a  debtor  country, 
borrowing  money  to  develop  railroads,  exploit  mines,  and  build  cities, 
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but  now  these  activities  have  been  carried  forward  so  successfully 
that  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  accumulated  a  surplus  of  capital  beyond  the  requirements  of 
internal  development.  Thus  we  are  no  longer  a  borrowing  nation, 
but  have  become  a  creditor,  and  we  are  looking  beyond  our  borders 
to  find  fields  of  profitable  investment  for  our  surplus  capital  and  for- 
eign markets  for  our  manufactures,  foreign  mines  to  develop,  foreign 
railroads  to  build.  Coincident  with  this  progress  in  the  United 
States  our  South  American  neighbors  have  made  giant  strides  in  the 
field  of  industry.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  that  succeeded 
the  emancipation  of  these  States  from  Spanish  rule  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  period  of  peace.  Civil  pride  has  succeeded  admiration 
for  the  military  qualities,  and  the  people  are  now  more  interested  in 
the  stability  of  their  governments  than  the  campaigns  of  disap- 
pointed political  candidates.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
possible  market  that  lies  beyond  our  gates,  we  quote  from  the  article: 

The  area  of  this  newly  awakened  continent  is  7,502,848  square  miles,  more  than  two 
and  one-half  times  as  large  as  the  United  States  without  Alaska  and  more  than  double 
the  United  States  including  Alaska.  A  large  part  of  this  area  lies  within  the  Temperate 
Zone,  with  an  equable  and  invigorating  climate,  free  from  extremes  of  either  heat  or 
cold.  Farther  north  in  the  Tropics  are  enormous  expanses  of  high  table-lands  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  and  lifted  far  above  the  tropical 
heats;  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  western  Cordilleras  are  cooled  by  perpetual  snows  even 
under  the  equator;  vast  forests  grow  untouched  from  a  soil  of  incredible  richness. 
The  plains  of  Argentina,  the  great  uplands  of  Brazil,  the  mountain  valleys  of  Chile, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Colombia  are  suited  to  the  habitation  of  any  race  how- 
ever far  to  the  north  its  origin  may  have  been;  hundreds  of  millions  of  men  can  find 
healthful  homes  and  abundant  sustenance  in  this  great  territory. 

The  population  in  1900  was  only  42,461,381,  less  than  6  to  the  square  mile.  The 
density  of  population  was  less  than  one-eighth  of  that  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  less 
than  one-sixtieth  of  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  less  than  one-seventieth  of  that 
in  England,  less  than  1  per  cent  of  that  in  Belgium. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and  the  production  of  wealth  in 
such  a  field  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  we  will  have  here  in  the  near 
future  one  of  the  greatest  markets  of  the  world.  Mr.  Root  makes 
a  point  concerning  the  relations  of  North  and  South  America  which 
seems  to  be  distinctly  original.  It  is  the  question  of  the  industrial 
advancement  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  affected  by  the  recip- 
rocal qualities  of  the  resources  of  North  and  South  America,  as  well 
as  the  complementary  qualities  of  the  peoples  of  North  and  South 
America  : 

The  material  resources  of  South  America  are  in  some  important  respects  comple- 
mentary to  our  own;  that  continent  is  weakest  where  North  America  is  strongest  as 
a  field  for  manufactures;  it  has  comparatively  little  coal  and  iron,  in  many  respects 
the  people  of  the  two  continents  are  complementary  to  each  other;  the  South  Ameri- 
can is  polite,  refined,  cultivated,  fond  of  Literature,  and  of  expression  and  of  the 
graces  and  charms  of  life,  while  the  North  American  is  strenuous,  intense,  utilitarian. 
When;  we  accumulate,  they  spend.     While  we  have  less  of  the  cheerful  philosophy 
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which  finds  sources  of  happiness  in  the  existing  conditions  of  life,  they  have  less  of 
the  inventive  faculty  which  strives  continually  to  increase  the  productive  power  of 
man  and  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  chief  merits  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
continents  are  different;  their  chief  defects  are  different.  Mutual  intercourse  and 
knowledge  can  not  fail  to  greatly  benefit  both;  each  can  learn  from  the  other;  each 
can  teach  much  to  the  other,  and  each  can  contribute  greatly  to  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  other.  A  large  part  of  their  products  finds  no  domestic  compe- 
tition here,  a  large  part  of  our  products  will  find  no  domestic  competition  there.  The 
typical  conditions  exist  for  that  kind  of  trade  which  is  profitable,  honorable,  and 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 

Following  with  an  account  of  how  Mr.  Blaine,  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  State,  inaugurated  the  first  conference  of  the  American 
nations,  and  showing  how  this  farsighted  statesman  had  a  compre- 
hension of  future  conditions,  Mr.  Root  says  that  conditions  are  now 
such  as  were  foreseen  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  President  Arthur  : 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  come;  both  North  and  South  America  have  grown  up 
to  Blaine's  policy;  the  production,  the  trade,  the  capital,  the  enterprise  of  the  United 
States  have  before  them  the  opportunity  to  follow,  and  they  are  free  to  follow,  the 
pathway  marked  out  by  the  farsighted  statesmanship  of  Blaine  for  the  growth  of 
America,  North  and  South,  in  the  peaceful  prosperity  of  a  mighty  commerce. 

To  utilize  this  opportunity  certain  practical  things  must  be  done.  For  the  most 
part  these  things  must  be  done  by  a  multitude  of  individual  efforts;  they  can  not  be 
done  by  government.  Government  may  help  to  furnish  facilities  for  the  doing  of 
them,  but  the  facilities  will  be  useless  unless  used  by  individuals;  they  can  not  be 
done  by  resolutions  of  any  commercial  body;  resolutions  are  useless  unless  they  stir 
individual  business  men  to  action  in  their  own  business  affairs.  The  things  needed 
have  been  fully  and  specifically  set  forth  in  many  reports  of  efficient  consuls  and  of 
highly  competent  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  they  have  been  de- 
scribed in  countless  newspaper  and  magazine  articles;  but  all  these  things  are  worth- 
less unless  they  are  followed  by  individual  action.  I  will  indicate  some  of  the  matters 
to  which  every  producer  and  merchant  who  desires  South  American  trade  should 
pay  attention: 

1.  He  should  learn  what  the  South  Americans  want  and  conform  his  product  to 
their  wants.  If  they  think  they  need  heavy  castings,  he  should  give  them  heavy 
castings  and  not  expect  them  to  buy  light  ones  because  he  thinks  they  are  better. 
If  they  want  coarse  cottons,  he  should  give  them  coarse  cottons  and  not  expect  them 
to  buy  fine  cottons.  It  may  not  pay  to-day,  but  it  will  pay  tomorrow.  The  tendency 
to  standardize  articles  of  manufacture  may  reduce  the  cost  and  promote  convenience, 
but  if  the  consumers  on  the  River  Plate  demand  a  different  standard  from  the  con- 
sumers on  the  Mississippi,  you  must  have  two  standards  or  lose  one  market. 

2.  Both  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  the  South  American  people  want  and  of 
securing  their  attention  to  your  goods  you  must  have  agents  who  speak  the  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  language.  For  this  there  are  two  reasons — one  is  that  people  can 
seldom  really  get  at  each  other's  minds  through  an  interpreter,  and  the  other  is  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  only  through  knowing  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language 
that  a  North  American  comes  to  appreciate  the  admirable  and  attractive  personal 
qualities  of  the  South  American,  and  is  thus  able  to  establish  that  kindly  and  agree- 
able personal  relation  which  is  so  potent  in  leading  to  business  relations. 

3.  The  American  producer  should  arrange  to  conform  his  credit  system  to  that  pre- 
vailing in  the  country  where  he  wishes  to  sell  goods.  There  is  no  more  money  lost 
upon  commercial  credits  in  South  America  than  there  is  in  North  America;  but  busi- 
ness men  there  have  their  own  ways  of  doing  business;  they  have  to  adapt  the  credits 
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they  receive  to  the  credits  they  give.  It  is  often  inconvenient,  disagreeable,  and 
sometimes  impossible  for  them  to  conform  to  our  ways,  and  the  requirement  that  they 
should  do  so  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  trade. 

To  understand  the  credits  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  know  something  about  the 
character,  trustworthiness,  and  commercial  standing  of  the  purchaser,  and  the  Ameri- 
can producer  or  merchant  who  would  sell  goods  in  South  America  must  have  some 
means  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  This  leads  naturally  to  the  next  observation 
I  have  to  make. 

4.  The  establishment  of  banks  should  be  brought  about.  The  Americans  already 
engaged  in  South  American  trade  could  well  afford  to  subscribe  the  capital  and  estab- 
lish an  American  bank  in  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  South  America.  This  is,  first, 
because  nothing  but  very  bad  management  could  prevent  such  a  bank  from  making 
money;  capital  is  much  needed  in  those  cities,  and  6,  8,  and  10  per  cent  can  be  obtained 
for  money  upon  just  as  safe  security  as  can  be  had  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  or  New 
York.  It  is  also  because  the  American  bank  would  furnish  a  source  of  information 
as  to  the  standing  of  the  South  American  purchasers  to  whom  credit  may  be  extended, 
and  because  American  banks  would  relieve  American  business  in  South  America  from 
the  disadvantage  which  now  exists  of  making  all  its  financial  transactions  through 
Europe  instead  of  directly  with  the  United  States.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
among  hundreds  of  thousands  of  possible  customers  the  United  States  now  stands 
in  a  position  of  assumed  financial  and  business  inferiority  to  the  countries  through 
whose  banking  houses  all  its  business  has  to  be  done. 

5.  The  American  merchant  should  acquire  himself,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so, 
and  should  impress  upon  all  his  agents  that  respect  for  the  South  American  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled  and  which  is  the  essential  requisite  to  respect  from  the  South 
American.  We  are  different  in  many  respects  in  character  and  methods.  In  dealing 
with  all  foreign  people  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  narrow  and  uninstructed  prejudice 
which  assumes  that  difference  from  ourselves  denotes  inferiority.  There  is  nothing 
that  we  resent  so  quickly  as  an  assumption  of  superiority  or  evidence  of  condescension 
in  foreigners;  there  is  nothing  that  the  South  Americans  resent  so  quickly.  The 
South  Americans  are  our  superiors  in  some  respects;  we  are  their  superiors  in  other 
respects.  We  should  show  to  them  what  is  best  in  us  and  see  what  is  best  in  them. 
Every  agent  of  an  American  producer  or  merchant  should  be  instructed  that  courtesy, 
politeness,  kindly  consideration,  are  essential  requisites  for  success  in  the  South 
American  trade. 

6.  The  investment  of  American  capital  in  South  America  under  the  direction  of 
American  experts  should  be  promoted,  not  merely  upon  simple  investment  grounds, 
but  as  a  means  of  creating  and  enlarging  trade.  For  simple  investment  purposes  the 
opportunities  are  innumerable.  Good  business  judgment  and  good  business  manage- 
ment will  be  necessary  there,  of  course,  as  they  are  necessary  here,  but  given  these, 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  vast  number  of  enterprises  awaiting  capital  in  the  more 
advanced  countries  of  South  America,  capable  of  yielding  great  profits,  and  in  which 
the  property  and  the  profits  will  be  as  safe  as  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  A  good 
many  such  enterprises  are  already  begun.  I  have  found  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  smelting  copper  close  under  the  snow  line 
of  the  Andes;  I  have  ridden  in  an  American  car  upon  an  American  electric  road, 
built  by  a  New  York  engineer,  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  region  of  Brazil,  and  I  have 
seen  the  waters  of  that  river,  along  which  Pizarro  established  his  line  of  communication 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  harnessed  to  American  machinery  to  make  light  and  power 
for  the  city  of  Lima.  Every  such  point  is  the  nucleus  of  American  trade — the  source 
of  orders  for  American  goods. 

7.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  means  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries  should  be  improved  and  increased. 


AN  UNUSUAL  SIGHT. 
The  American  flag  flying  in  South  American  waters. 
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This  underlies  all  other  considerations  and  it  applies  both  to  the  mail,  the  passenger, 
and  the  freight  services.  Between  all  the  principal  South  American  ports  and  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  lines  of  swift  and  commodious  steamers  ply 
regularly.  There  are  five  subsidized  first-class  mail  and  passenger  lines  between 
Buenos  Aires  and  Europe;  there  is  no  line  between  Buenos  Aires  and  the  United 
States.  For  some  years  past  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  Italian  lines  have 
been  replacing  their  old  steamers  with  new  and  swifter  steamers  of  modern  con- 
struction, accommodation,  and  capacity. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  there  entered  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  flying  the  flag  of  Austria-Hungary  120,  of  Norway  142,  of  Italy  165, 
of  Argentina  264,  of  France  349,  of  Germany  657,  of  Great  Britain  1,785,  of  the  United 
States  no  steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  2  of  which  were  in  distress! 

An  English  firm  runs  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  runs  steamers  between  New  York  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama;  the  Brazilians  have  started  for  themselves  a  line  between  Rio  and 
New  York.  That  is  the  sum  total  of  American  communications  with  South  America 
beyond  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Not  one  American  steamship  runs  to  any  South  American 
port  beyond  the  Caribbean.  In  the  summer  of  1906  I  entered  the  ports  of  Para, 
Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Bahia  Blanca, 
Punta  Arenas,  Lota,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo,  Tocopilla,  Callao,  and  Carthagena — all 
of  the  great  ports  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  ports  of  the  Southern  Con- 
tinent. I  saw  only  one  ship,  besides  the  cruiser  that  carried  me,  flying  the  American 
flag.  The  mails  between  South  America  and  Europe  are  swift,  regular,  and  certain; 
between  South  America  and  the  United  States  they  are  slow,  irregular,  and  uncertain. 
Six  weeks  is  not  an  uncommon  time  for  a  letter  to  take  between  Buenos  Aires  or  Val- 
paraiso and  New  York.  The  merchant  who  wishes  to  order  American  goods  can 
not  know  when  his  order  will  be  received  or  when  it  will  be  filled.  The  freight 
charges  between  the  South  American  cities  and  American  cities  are  generally  and 
substantially  higher  than  between  the  same  cities  and  Europe;  at  many  points  the 
deliveries  of  freight  are  uncertain  and  its  condition  upon  arrival  doubtful.  The 
passenger  accommodations  are  such  as  to  make  a  journey  to  the  United  States  a  trial 
to  be  endured  and  a  journey  to  Europe  a  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed.  The  best  way  to 
travel  between  the  United  States  and  both  the  west  coast  and  the  east  coast  of  South 
America  is  to  go  by  way  of  Europe,  crossing  the  Atlantic  twice.  It  is  impossible  that 
trade  should  prosper  or  intercourse  increase  or  mutual  knowledge  grow  to  any  great 
degree  under  such  circumstances.  The  communication  is  worse  now  than  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago.  So  long  as  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  our  foreign  competitors  in 
business  we  can  not  reasonably  look  for  any  improvement.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  European  steamship  lines  shall  be  so  managed  as  to  promote  European 
trade  in  South  America  rather  than  to  promote  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  South 
America. 

This  woeful  deficiency  in  the  means  to  carry  on  and  enlarge  our  South  American 
trade  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  decline  and  feebleness  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  which  has  reduced  us  from  carrying  over  90  per  cent  of  our  export  trade  in  our 
ships  to  the  carriage  of  9  per  cent  of  that  trade  in  our  own  ships  and  dependence 
upon  foreign  shipowners  for  the  carriage  of  91  per  cent.  The  true  remedy  and  the 
only  remedy  is  the  establishment  of  American  lines  of  steamships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  great  ports  of  South  America  adequate  to  render  fully  as  good  service 
as  is  now  afforded  by  the  European  lines  between  those  ports  and  Europe.  The  sub- 
stantial underlying  fact  was  well  slated  in  this  resolution  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Congress  : 

"That  every  ship  is  a  missionary  of  trade;  that  steamship  lines  work  for  their  own 
countries  just  as  railroad  lines  work  for  their  terminal  pointB,  and  that  it  is  as  absurd  for 
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the  United  States  to  depend  upon  foreign  ships  to  distribute  its  products  as  it  would 
be  for  a  department  store  to  depend  upon  wagons  of  a  competing  house  to  deliver  its 
goods." 

How  can  this  defect  be  remedied?  The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  found  by 
ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  our  merchant  marine.  Why  is  it  that  Ameri- 
cans have  substantially  retired  from  the  foreign  transport  service?  We  are  a  nation 
of  maritime  traditions  and  facility;  we  are  a  nation  of  constructive  capacity,  competent 
to  build  ships;  we  are  eminent,  if  not  preeminent,  in  the  construction  of  machinery; 
we  have  abundant  capital  seeking  investment;  we  have  courage  and  enterprise 
shrinking  from  no  competition  in  any  field  which  we  choose  to  enter.  Why,  then, 
have  we  retired  from  this  field  in  which  we  were  once  conspicuously  successful? 

I  think  the  answer  is  twofold . 

1.  The  higher  wages  and  the  greater  cost  of  maintenance  of  American  officers  and 
crews  make  it  impossible  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  ships.  The  scale  of 
living  and  the  scale  of  pay  of  American  sailors  is  fixed  by  the  standard  of  wages  and 
of  living  in  the  United  States,  and  those  are  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  the  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  moment  the  American  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  his  country  and 
engages  in  ocean  transportation  he  comes  into  competition  with  the  lower  foreign  scale 
of  wages  and  of  living.  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Bristow  in  his  report  upon  trade  conditions 
affecting  the  Panama  Canal,  dated  June  14,  1905,  gives  in  detail  the  cost  of  operating 
an  American  steamship  with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  3,500  tons  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  operating  a  specified  German  steamship  of  the  same  tonnage,  and  the 
differences  aggregate  $15,315  per  annum  greater  cost  for  the  American  steamship  than 
for  the  German,  that  is  $4.37  per  ton.  He  gives  also  in  detail  the  cost  of  maintaining 
another  American  steamship  with  a  tonnage  of  approximately  3,500  tons  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  operating  a  specified  British  steamship  of  the  same  tonnage,  and  the 
differences  aggregate  $18,289.68  per  annum  greater  cost  for  the  American  steamship 
than  for  the  British,  that  is  $7.31  per  ton.  It  is  manifest  that  if  the  German  steamship 
was  content  with  a  profit  of  less  than  $15,000  per  annum,  and  the  British  with  a  profit 
of  less  than  $18,000  per  annum,  the  American  ships  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

2.  The  principal  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  anxious  to  develop  their  trade,  to 
promote  their  shipbuilding  industry,  to  have  at  hand  transports  and  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  case  of  war,  are  fostering  their  steamship  lines  by  the  payment  of  subsidies.  Eng- 
land is  paying  to  her  steamship  lines  between  $6,000,000  and  $7,000,000  a  year;  it  is 
estimated  that  since  1840  she  has  paid  to  them  between  $250,000,000  and  $300,000,000. 
The  enormous  development  of  her  commerce,  her  preponderant  share  of  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world,  and  her  shipyards  crowded  with  construction  orders  from  every 
part  of  the  earth,  indicate  the  success  of  her  policy.  France  is  paying  about  $8,000,000 
a  year;  Italy  and  Japan  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  each;  Germany,  upon  the 
initiative  of  Bismarck,  is  building  up  her  trade  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  heavy 
subventions  to  her  steamship  lines  and  by  giving  special  differential  rates  of  carriage 
over  her  railroads  for  merchandise  shipped  by  those  lines.  Spain,  Norway,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Canada  all  subsidize  their  own  lines.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$28,000,000  a  year  is  paid  by  our  commercial  competitors  to  their  steamship  lines. 

Against  these  advantages  to  his  competitor  the  American  shipowner  has  to  contend; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  subsidized  ship  can  afford  to  carry  freight  at  cost  for  a  long- 
enough  period  to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  not  of  natural  competition,  but  of  subsidized  competition. 
State  aid  to  steamship  lines  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  commercial  system  of  our  day  as 
state  employment  of  consuls  to  promote  business. 

It  will  be  observed  that  both  of  these  disadvantages  under  which  the  American 
shipowner  labors  are  artificial;  they  are  created  by  governmental  action,  one  by  our 
own  Government  in  raising  the  standard  of  wages  and  living  by  the  protective  tariff; 
the  other  by  foreign  governments  in  paying  subsidies  to  their  ships  for  the  promotion 
of  their  own  trade.     For  the  American  shipowner  it  is  not  a  contest  of  intelligence. 
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skill,  industry,  and  thrift  against  similar  qualities  in  his  competitors;  it  is  a  contest 
against  his  competitors  and  his  competitors'  governments  and  his  own  Government 
also. 

Plainly  these  disadvantages  created  by  governmental  action  can  be  neutralized  only 
by  governmental  action,  and  should  be  neutralized  by  such  action. 

What  action  ought  our  Government  to  take  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  just 
purpose?    Three  kinds  of  action  have  been  advocated: 

1.  A  law  providing  for  free  ships;  that  is,  permitting  Americans  to  buy  ships  in  other 
countries  and  bring  them  under  the  American  flag.  Plainly  this  would  not  at  all  meet 
the  difficulties  which  I  have  described.  The  only  thing  it  would  accomplish  would  be 
to  overcome  the  excess  in  cost  of  building  a  ship  in  an  American  shipyard  over  the  cost 
of  building  it  in  a  foreign  shipyard;  but  since  all  the  materials  which  enter  into  an 
American  ship  are  entirely  relieved  of  duty,  the  difference  in  cost  of  construction  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  practically  a  negligible  quantity  and  to  afford  no  substantial  obstacle  to 
the  revival  of  American  shipping.  The  expedient  of  free  ships,  therefore,  would  be 
merely  to  sacrifice  our  American  shipbuilding  industry,  which  ought  to  be  revived  and 
enlarged  with  American  shipping,  and  to  sacrifice  it  without  receiving  any  substantial 
benefit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  all  have  attempted  to 
build  up  their  own  shipping  by  adopting  the  policy  of  free  ships,  have  failed  in  the 
experiment,  have  abandoned  it,  and  have  adopted  in  its  place  the  policy  of  subsidy. 

2.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  discriminating  tariff  duty  in  favor  of  goods 
imported  in  American  ships;  that  is  to  say,  to  impose  higher  duties  upon  goods  imported 
in  foreign  ships  than  are  imposed  on  goods  imported  in  American  ships.  We  tried  that 
once  many  years  ago  and  have  abandoned  it.  In  its  place  we  have  entered  into  treaties 
of  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  expressly 
agreeing  that  no  such  discrimination  shall  be  made  between  their  vessels  and  ours. 
To  sweep  away  all  those  treaties  and  enter  upon  a  war  of  commercial  retaliation  and 
reprisal  for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  indirectly  what  can  be  done  directly  should  not 
be  seriously  considered. 

3.  There  remains  the  third  and  obvious  method:  To  neutralize  the  artificial  dis- 
advantages imposed  upon  American  shipping  through  the  action  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  foreign  governments  by  an  equivalent  advantage  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
or  subvention.  In  my  opinion  this  is  what  should  be  done;  it  is  the  sensible  and  fair 
thing  to  do.  It  is  what  must  be  done  if  we  would  have  a  revival  of  our  shipping  and 
the  desired  development  of  our  foreign  trade.  We  can  not  repeal  the  protective 
tariff:  no  political  party  dreams  of  repealing  it;  we  do  not  wish  to  lower  the  standard 
of  American  living  or  American  wages.  We  should  give  back  to  the  shipowner  what 
we  take  away  from  him  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  standard;  and  unless  we 
do  give  it  back,  we  shall  continue  to  go  without  ships.  How  can  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  to  promote  trade  be  justified 
upon  any  grounds  which  do  not  also  sustain  this  proposal?  Would  anyone  reverse 
the  policy  that  granted  aid  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  the  pioneers  of  our  enormous 
internal  commerce,  the  agencies  that  built  up  the  great  traffic  which  has  enabled  half 
a  dozen  other  roads  to  be  built  in  later  years  without  assistance?  Such  subventions 
would  not  be  gifts.  They  would  be  at  once  compensation  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
American  shipping  by  American  laws  and  the  consideration  for  benefits  received  by 
the  whole  American  people — not  the  shippers  or  the  shipbuilders  or  the  sailors  alone, 
but  by  every  manufacturer,  every  miner,  every  farmer,  every  merchant  whose  pros- 
perity depends  upon  a  market  for  his  products. 

The  provision  for  such  just  compensation  should  be  carefully  shaped  and  directed 
so  that  it  will  go  to  individual  advantage  only  so  far  as  the  individual  is  enabled  by  it 
in  earn  a  reasonable  profit  by  building  up  the  business  of  the  country. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  true,  that  out  of  a  faulty  ocean  mail  service  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  making  a  large  profit;  that  is  to  say,  under  existing 
law  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  having  assumed  the  monopoly  of  carrying 
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the  mails  for  the  people  of  the  country,  is  making  a  profit  of  several  million  dollars 
per  annum  by  rendering  cheap  and  inefficient  service.  Every  dollar  of  those  millions 
is  made  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  What  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  Government  ought  to  expend  at  least  the  profits  that  it  gets  from  the 
ocean  mail  service  in  making  the  ocean  mail  service  efficient?  One  quarter  of  those 
profits  would  establish  all  these  lines  which  I  have  described  between  the  United 
States  and  South  and  Central  America  and  give  us,  besides  a  good  mail  service,  en- 
larged markets  for  the  producers  and  merchants  of  the  United  States  who  pay  the 
postage  from  which  the  profits  come. 

The  great  body  of  Congressmen  are  always  sincerely  desirous  to  meet  the  just  wishes 
of  their  constituents  and  to  do  what  is  for  the  public  interest;  but  in  this  great  country 
they  are  continually  assailed  by  innumerable  expressions  of  private  opinion  and  by 
innumerable  demands  for  the  expenditure  of  public  money;  they  come  to  discriminate 
very  clearly  between  private  opinion  and  public  opinion,  and  between  real  public 
opinion  and  the  manufactured  appearance  of  public  opinion;  they  know  that  when 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  any  kind  of  legislation  it  will  make  itself  known  to  them 
through  a  multitude  of  individual  voices.  Resolutions  of  commercial  bodies  fre- 
quently indicate  nothing  except  that  the  proposer  of  the  resolution  has  a  positive 
opinion  and  that  no  one  else  has  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  oppose  it.  Such 
resolutions  by  themselves,  therefore,  have  comparatively  little  effect;  they  are  effec- 
tive only  when  the  support  of  individual  expressions  shows  that  they  really  represent 
a  genuine  and  general  opinion. 

It  is  for  the  business  men  all  over  the  country  to  show  to  the  Representatives  in 
Congress  that  the  producing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  really  desire  a 
practical  measure  to  enlarge  the  markets  and  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  by  enabling  American  shipping  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  imposed  upon 
it  by  foreign  governments  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade  and  by  our  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  our  home  industry. 

We  have  given  practically  all  of  this  most  important  article  by  an 
authority  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  deal  with  knowledge  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Root  has  always  been  intensely  interested  in  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries,  and  the 
extensive  voyage  he  made,  visiting  the  capitals  of  all  the  principal 
nations  south  of  the  United  States,  fitted  him  to  point  the  way  in  which 
the  American  people  can  unite  in  the  march  along  the  path  of  indus- 
trial progress. 

President  Taft  follows  with  an  article  dealing  with  the  condition 
of  our  merchant  marine.  What  our  Chief  Executive  says  concerning 
this  matter  merits  attention: 

We  earn  a  profit  from  our  foreign  mails  from  $6,000,000  to  $8,000,000  a  year.  The 
application  of  that  amount  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis 
two  or  three  oriental  lines  and  several  lines  from  the  east  to  South  America.  Of 
course,  we  are  familiar  with  the  argument  that  this  would  be  contributing  to  private 
companies  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  but  we  are  thus  contributing  in 
various  ways  on  similar  principles  in  effect,  both  by  our  protective  tariff  law,  by  our 
river  and  harbor  bills,  and  by  our  Reclamation  Service. 

The  trade  between  the  eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  a 
most  valuable  trade,  and  now  equals  something  like  $250,000,000;  but  European 
nations,  appreciating  the  growing  character  of  this  trade,  have,  by  subsidies  and  other 
means  of  encouragement,  so  increased  the  sailings  of  large  and  well-equipped  vessels 
from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  South  America  as  visibly  to  effect  the  proportion  of  trade 
which  is  coming  to  the  United  States  by  the  limited  service  of  a  direct  character 
hei  ween  New  York  and  South  American  ports. 
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It  behooves  us  Americans  interested  in  pushing  our  trade  into  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  take  steps  to  repair  a  condition  that  exists  in  respect  to  our  merchant  marine, 
that  is  humiliating  to  our  national  pride,  and  most  burdensome  to  us  in  competition 
with  other  nations  in  obtaining  international  trade. 

We  think  that  the  stigma  of  special  privilege  should  be  removed 
from  this  subject  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
frankly  face  this  perplexing  problem  and  approve  of  whatever  means 
would  tend  to  solve  it. 

The  March  issue  of  "Hampton's  Magazine"  contains  another 
article  by  Rear- Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  in  which  he  makes  a  com- 
parison of  freight  rates  via  rail  and  via  the  Panama  Canal: 

At  this  point  I  want  to  take  up  the  relative  cost  of  transcontinental  freightage  by 
rail  and  by  the  canal,  in  a  general  way.  I  propose  to  show  something  of  the  tremen- 
dous saving  that  water  transportation  will  effect  for  the  American  public  if  only  we 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  the  preservation  of  its  advantages. 

The  following  rates  are  now  in  force  from  Pacific  ports  to  New  York:  First-class 
freight  from  $3.70  to  $3  per  100  pounds;  second-class,  $3.30  to  $2.60  per  100  pounds; 
third-class,  $2.65  to  $2.20  per  100  pounds;  and  fourth-class,  $2.10  to  $1.90  per  100 
pounds;  dried  fruit,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  by  the  carload,  $1.10  per  100  pounds;  less 
than  a  carload,  $2.20  per  100  pounds;  the  same  dried  fruit  in  sacks,  $1.30  by  the  car- 
load and  $2.20  for  less  than  a  carload;  Chinese  and  Japanese  matting,  $1  per  100  pounds 
by  the  carload  and  $1.50  for  less  than  a  carload;  oranges,  lemons,  grape  fruit,  limes, 
and  other  citrons,  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  long  list  of  rated  articles  and  may  be  assumed  to 
represent  the  average  railroad  charges  on  foreign  and  domestic  articles  from  Pacific 
ports  to  their  market  in  New  York  City.  If  we  allow  50,000  pounds  as  the  capacity 
for  each  car,  which  is  a  very  high  estimate,  we  arrive  at  the  following  result:  Articles 
of  the  first  class  will  pay  $3.70  or  $3  for  every  100  pounds  shipped.  Let  us  take  the 
lower  price  $3.  One  short  ton  of  2,000  pounds  will  mean  $60  in  freight  rates  and  the 
carload  will  be  twenty-five  times  that,  or  $1,500.  In  other  words,  first-class  freight 
will  cost  $60  per  ton,  by  the  carload,  for  the  distance  indicated.  Other  classes  of  freights 
will  be  cheaper.  At  the  published  rate  the  freight  charge  on  fruit  is  $23  per  ton: 
so  that  for  25  tons  of  oranges,  the  consumers  in  New  York  will  have  paid,  for  hauling 
them  to  market,  $575.  If  200  carloads  are  consumed,  at  25,000  pounds  to  the  car, 
the  amount  paid  by  those  who  eat  the  oranges  will  be  $57,500.  I  am  informed  that 
over  20,000  carloads  crossed  the  continent  last  year. 

A  ship  of  6,000  net  tons  cargo  capacity  would  take  as  many  tons  of  freight  as  240 
freight  cars  of  25-ton  capacity,  or  480  freight  cars  carrying  half  this  load,  which  is  much 
nearer  the  average,  and  allowing  the  same  freight  rates  for  first-class  freight,  she 
would  have  to  her  credit  on  each  trip  from  a  Pacific  port  to  New  York,  or  some  other 
eastern  market,  the  neat  sum  of  $360,000.  Two  such  trips  would  pay  for  the  ship. 
In  the  case  of  fresh  fruit,  the  ships  to  carry  it  would  have  to  be  specially  built  and  would 
be,  therefore,  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary  type  of  merchant  ships. 

The  ordinary  ship,  however,  can  carry  dried  fruits  and  other  freights  without  any 
extra  cost  in  the  way  of  refrigerating  rooms.  A  ship  of  6,000  net  tons  capacity,  loaded 
with  dried  fruit  at  a  Pacific  port,  will  have  earned  on  her  freight  when  landed  at  the 
eastern  market,  putting  the  rate  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  the  sum  of  $120,000.  A  few 
such  trips  and  the  ship  will  have  paid  for  herself.  Refrigerating  ships  are  now  in  use 
all  over  the  world.  <  >ne  of  them  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  in 
1898  and  following  years  and  supplied  fresh  meat  for  the  American  Army  and  Navy  in 
the  Philippines.     Another  accompanied  the  Atlantic  Fleet  around  the  world.     This 
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vessel  carried  about  1,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  meat.  Such  vessels  are  in  common  use 
commercially,  particularly  in  the  fresh  meat  and  fruit  business. 

If  a  ship  of  6,000  net  tons  be  employed  to  carry  freight  from  Pacific  ports  to  ports  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  via  the  Panama  canal,  and  if  she  loads  with  the  cheapest  freight 
quoted,  soaps,  and  soap  powder,  at  80  cents  per  100  pounds — -$16  per  ton — she  will  earn 
for  each  trip  $96,000.  Supposing  her  to  be  fully  loaded  on  each  trip — to  carry  the 
contents  of  480  freight  cars  of  25,000  pounds  each — she  will  earn  $192,000  on  each 
round  trip.  If  we  reduce  these  rates  by  one-half,  she  will  earn  $96,000  each  round 
trip.  If  the  freight  rate  be  reduced  to  one-fourth  that  quoted  and  put  at  $4  per  ton, 
each  round  trip  will  give  the  owners  $48,000,  which  would  pay  all  interest,  charges, 
expenses,  and  give  the  owners  a  good  profit. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  6,000-ton  ship  makes  6  round  trips  only  per  year  and  that 
she  costs,  when  delivered  to  her  owners,  $600,000.  If  she  carries  freight  at  present 
railroad  rates  of  $60  per  ton  and  on  each  trip  takes  the  load  of  480  freight  cars,  she  will 
earn  $360,000  per  trip,  or  $720,000  per  round  trip,  or  $4,320,000  per  year. 

If  the  same  ship,  in  the  same  trade,  carries  the  same  amount  of  freight  at  $20  per  ton, 
she  will  earn  for  each  trip  $120,000,  for  the  round  trip  $240,000,  and  for  the  year 
$1,440,000. 

If  the  same  ship,  in  the  same  trade,  carries  the  same  amount  of  freight  of  the  cheapest 
class  quoted,  $16  per  ton,  she  will  earn  for  each  trip  $96,000,  for  the  round  trip  $192,000, 
and  for  the  year  $1,152,000. 

These  figures  as  to  the  profits  of  transportation  by  water  are,  of  course,  based  on  the 
assumption  of  water  haulage  getting  the  same  rates  that  the  railroads  get.  They  are 
startling,  it  is  true;  and  yet  they  are  fair.  They  simply  show  how  inexcusably  wasteful 
the  nation  is  ivhich  restricts  itself  to  the  most  expensive  transportation  and  denies  itself  the 
cheapest.     If  my  calculations  seem  extreme,  investigate  the  facts. 


.  ■      ■<         M  v  ;.:-,* 
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(Courtesy  of  The  Century  Magazine.) 


SCENES  IN  MEXICO. 


"Motoring  in  a  Cactus  Forest"  is  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Chas.  Frederick  Holder,  in  "The  Century  Illus- 
trated Monthly  Magazine"  for  March,  telling  of  a  trip  through  the  giant 
cactus  country  of  the  Yaqui  River.  The  original  incentive  of  the 
trip  was  the  discovery  of  a  curiously  carved  stone  by  Maj.  Frederick 
R.  Burnham,  formerly  of  the  British  army,  near  Esperanza,  and  it 
was  in  search  of  this  stone  that  Mr.  Holder  planned  his  automobile 
trip.     However,  the  delights  of  the  journey  through  the  forest  lured 
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him  away  from  the  original  object  of  his  trip,  although  he  ultimately 
found  and  made  a  photograph  of  the  ancient  stone.  The  author 
describes  most  interestingly  the  character  of  the  country  through 
which  he  passed,  putting  before  our  mental  vision  a  section  of  Mexico 
almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  American.     He  says: 

Cactus  of  many  kinds  is  found  all  over  the  Southwest,  but  it  is  not  until  one 
approaches  the  center  of  Sonora  that  it  attains  its  most  imposing  development  and 
becomes  a  giant  forest  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Few  have  even  heard  of  this  delta, 
and  for  years  the  wars  between  the  Yaqui  Indians  and  Mexico  have  kept  the  great 
State  of  Sonora,  which  borders  Arizona,  as  unknown  to  the  average  American  as  some 
parts  of  Africa.     Railway  extension  was  stopped,  the  Mexican  Government  prohibited 


(Courtesy  of  The  Century  Magazine.) 
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aliens  from  working  the  mines,  and  the  American  who  wandered  from  the  main  high- 
ways took  desperate  chances.  Within  a  few  months,  by  the  capture  of  the  Yaqui 
Indians  and  their  partial  deportation  to  Yucatan,  all  this  has  been  changed  and,  as  a 
result,  this  fascinating  region  is  thrown  open  to  the  world.  Railroad  construction  is 
rapidly  progressing  in  the  direction  of  Guadalajara  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  passing- 
ancient  towns  and  villages  unknown  even  to  Cortez,  and  opening  up  a  country  that 
in  a  few  years  will  probably  become  one  of  the  winter  resorts  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent. Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  been  making  studies  of  the  cacti  within  its 
borders,  in  a  recent  address  said  :  "Mexico  is  the  land  of  destiny,  the  land  of  the  hidden 
past ,  the  land  of  a  most  brilliant  future.  It  has  a  climate  in  parts  surpassing  California. 
It  is  destined  in  the  summer,  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the  spring  to  be  the  resort 
of  all  the  world." 


Courtesy  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
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The  detailed  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  cactacese  and  the 
description  of  the  guarequi  merits  repetition,  so  we  quote  in  full: 

Nearly  all  these  cacti  bear  edible  fruit,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
found  the  original  of  his  spineless  cactus  in  Sonora,  where  the  natives  depend  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  pears  of  the  varieties  known  locally  as  tunas,  saguaro,  pitahaya,  and 
nopal. 

At  the  base  of  many  of  the  largest  cactus  trees  I  found  what  at  first  I  supposed  to  be 
a  white  rock,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  tuber  or  root  of  a  plant  peculiar  to  Sonora  and 
the  immediate  country,  and  known  to  the  natives  as  the  guarequi  (Ibervillea  sonorse), 
really  a  member  of  the  squash  family.  Some  of  them  were  three  times  as  large  as  a 
man's  head. 

The  plant  is  a  marvelous  illustration  of  nature's  efforts  at  storing  water,  as  the  rock- 
like tuber,  perfect  in  its  imitation,  was  a  fibrous  reservoir,  and,  when  cut,  displayed 
a  green,  watery  mass  not  unlike  a  watermelon.  Sonora  has  two  rainy  seasons,  one  in 
winter,  generally  limited,  and  one  in  summer,  and  during  the  dry,  hot  time  when  the 
farmers  irrigate,  the  guarequi  lies  on  the  hot  sarid,  apparently  a  stone,  but  in  reality 
a  dormant,  living  reservoir.  When  the  rains  of  summer  come,  roots  spring  from  the 
lower  portion  and  penetrate  the  soil,  numerous  vines  grow  from  the  upper  portion  and 
climb  up  into  the  giant  cacti,  and  the  guarequi  flourishes,  stores  water,  and  increases 
the  size  of  its  reservoir;  but  when  the  rain  passes,  the  roots  and  vines  die  and  the 
reservoir  lies  dormant  upon  the  hot  sands  until  the  next  season. 

In  the  report  of  the  Carnegie  botanical  station  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Doctor  McDougal 
states  that  one  of  these  tubers,  placed  in  a  case  in  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  in 
1902,  each  year  at  the  time  of  the  summer  rain  in  Sonora  has  sent  up  its  growth  to  a 
height  of  2  feet.  He  believes  that  the  reservoir  contains  sufficient  water  to  last  the 
plant  through  a  series  of  droughts  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  word, 
this  is  nature's  provision  for  bridging  over  dry  years. 

The  motor  trip  led  through  the  cactus  forest  to  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  California  and  here  the  real  sportsman's  paradise  was  dis- 
covered. 

We  camped  directly  on  the  Bay  of  Tobari,  really  a  series  of  inlets  affording  anchor- 
age for  vessels  of  good  size.  The  inlet  opposite  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide;  then 
came  a  long,  low  island  or  peninsula,  with  an  outer  bay  a  mile  wide;  then  another 
long  island,  in  its  turn  bisected  by  a  charming  laguna,  across  which,  from  the  outer 
beach,  came  the  roar  and  splendid  music  of  the  sea  as  it  piled  in  from  the  Gulf  of 
California. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  epicure  this  region  is  a  paradise.  Here  were  soft- 
shelled  crabs,  green  turtles,  white  sea  bass,  mullet  in  vast  schools,  and  offshore,  in 
deep  water,  the  finest  fishing  known.  The  only  criticism  by  the  anglers  I  heard  was 
that  the  fish  bit  too  well,  and  were  too  large.  The  white  sea  bass,  which  in  California 
is  large  at  50  pounds,  here  ran  up  to  150.  At  night  we  could  hear  the  bass  and  mullet 
leaping  not  50  feet  away.  There  were  many  others,  ranging  from  the  great  manta, 
or  sea  bat,  nearly  20  feet  across,  to  the  game-rooster  fish,  with  a  gallant  show  of  fins 
and  many  colors,  and  yellow-tail  of  extraordinary  size  and  strength.  The  shores  and 
inlets  were  alive  with  plover,  snipe,  and  shore  birds  of  great  variety,  recalling  the 
Florida  I  knew  in  the  early  sixties.  All  day  long  I  saw  troops  of  herons,  cranes, 
roseate  spoonbills,  snipe,  curlew,  and  other  birds  walking  up  and  down  the  beach, 
singly  and  in  companies.  Great  flights  of  migrant  birds  filled  the  air  with  the  roar 
of  wings  and  strange  cries. 
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For  the  information  of  any  enthusiastic  motorist  who  would  emulate 
Mr.  Holder,  we  give  the  equipment  of  his  car  and  the  character  of 
the  country  over  which  he  traveled  : 

The  equipment  of  our  car  consisted  of  a  tarpaulin  and  blankets,  canteens  (strapped 
on  the  outside  to  get  the  cool  air),  a  water  olla,  or  jar,  in  the  car,  and  a  scant  food 
supply,  as  we  expected  to  live  on  the  country,  where  deer  and  various  game  birds 
are  plentiful.  We  took  rods,  guns,  and  rifles,  and  the  chauffeur  was  armed  with 
a  sixshooter.  It  is  necessary  to  carry  water  when  away  from  the  river,  and  as  the 
delta  from  the  Mayo  to  the  Yaqui  was  70  or  80  miles  wide  in  places  as  we  traveled, 
the  runner  was  depended  upon  to  show  where  the  wells  were  in  case  of  a  breakdown. 

We  were  off  early  in  the  April  morning,  plunging  directly  into  the  cactus  forest, 
the  touring  car  gliding  along  the  perfect  roads  like  a  bird.  The  delta  was  apparently 
level.  Away  to  the  north,  beyond  the  Yaqui  River,  were  the  Bacatete  Mountains, 
the  stronghold  for  ages  of  the  wild  or  bronco  Yaquis.  To  the  west,  strange  jagged  and 
isolated  peaks,  Mounts  Cuchus,  Chimbampo,  Tesamo,  Guamochil,  and  others,  stood 
out  against  the  sky,  while  to  the  south  were  other  peaks,  and  all  day,  as  we  sped  on 
to  the  west,  mountain  ranges  and  peaks  rose  over  the  cactus  trees  and  the  edge  of  the 
world  came  into  life,  like  ships  at  sea.  The  delta  itself  was  like  the  floor  of  a  room, 
and  the  only  hill  we  saw  was  in  coming  up  out  of  the  Cocoraqui  arroyo,  which  proved 
to  be  no  hill,  but  the  wall  of  a  balsa,  or  irrigation  dam.  I  should  think  the  drop  from 
Esperanza  to  the  gulf  for  70  miles  was  a  foot  a  mile,  and  in  April  we  found  the  ancient 
roads  almost  perfect,  comparable  in  the  main  to  those  of  a  park.  They  were  evidently 
made  by  merely  cutting  down  the  cactus,  leaving  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  over  which 
a  motor  can  move  at  any  speed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Holder  tells  of  the  condition  of  his  car  after  his 
long  trip: 

It  was  interesting  to  note  how  the  motor  car  stood  the  travel  over  a  new  country. 
Though  the  very  word  cactus  is  suggestive  of  punctured  tires,  yet  so  far  as  mishaps  were 
concerned,  our  trips  were  almost  uneventful,  due  to  the  stoneless  nature  of  the  roads 
and  the  long  levels.  The  best  months  to  take  the  trip  are  from  November  to  May,  when 
the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  in  Sonora.  There  are  difficulties  in  taking  cars  over 
the  line,  as  they  must  be  bonded,  and  severe  accidents  require  the  shipment  of  a  car  to 
Los  Angeles.  I  should  advise  the  motor  car  enthusiast  to  take  the  railroad  as  far  as 
Esperanza,  about  400  miles  from  the  Arizona  line,  where  automobiles  can  be  had  for 
trips  about  the  delta  or  the  surrounding  country;  in  fact,  the  only  garage  I  saw  in  the 
entire  State  was  at  this  town.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  small 
towns  which  make  so  brave  a  showing  on  maps  are  very  small  adobe  or  brush  Indian 
villages,  and  cars  should  be  well  equipped  for  repairs.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
water  away  from  the  river,  as  all  the  Indian  towns  have  wells,  but  they  are  sometimes 
10  or  20  miles  apart.  Gasoline  can  be  obtained  at  the  large  towns,  and  we  found  it  at 
the  Fundición  mine  store.  A  car  has  recently  made  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  through 
Sonora  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  return.  The  best  roads  follow  the  railroad,  and 
between  Nogales  and  the  delta  are  the  large  cities  of  Hermosillo  and  Guaymas,  and 
several  large  towns. 

The  article  shows  how  a  visit  to  this  country  would  be  filled  with 
interesting  incidents,  not  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  chance  of 
meeting  Major  Burnham,  the  American  whose  life  has  been  filled 
with  thrilling  adventures  and  hairbreadth  escapes. 
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In  the  "Cosmopolitan  Magazine"  for  March  is  an  article  by  Mr. 
Othemax  Stevens,  entitled  "Mexico,  the  Progressive."  In  view 
of  the  recent  criticism  of  conditions  in  our  sister  Republic,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens had  been  commissioned  to  go  to  Mexico  and  report  upon  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  He  was  directed  to  report  the  truth.  His 
article  shows  that  the  recent  attacks  upon  the  present  administration 
of  Mexico  are  entirely  without  justification. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  American  business  man  is  what  he  says 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Mexico  by  Ameri- 
can capital. 

That  the  law  is  not  found  obstructive  to  industry  is  proved  at  a  glance.  As  one 
journeys  from  El  Paso  to  this  city,  enterprises  involving  millions  are  shown  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  all  backed  by  American  dollars.  Almost  all  the  railway  mileage  in  the 
Republic  was  constructed  with  American  money,  and  75  per  cent  of  these  investments 
have  proved  profitable  to  the  investors — to  the  original  investors,  not  the  ones  who 
reorganize  wrecked  companies,  for  such  are  unknown  here.  I  can  make  the  assertion 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  in  no  instance  where  American  capital  has  been 
invested  with  discretion  and  with  honest  purpose,  and  directed  by  capable  minds,  has 
a  failure  resulted,  nor  has  a  most  satisfactory  profit  been  wanting.  And  I  find  that  in 
the  financial  centers  of  the  United  States  the  utmost  confidence  is  felt  in  Mexican  enter- 
prises. Recently  the  Government  authorized  the  raising  of  $20,000,000  as  a  fund  to 
forward  private  irrigation  undertakings.  The  entire  sum  was  subscribed  at  once  by 
one  of  the  notably  conservative  banking  firms  of  New  York,  and  is  now  being  used  here. 

Happily,  due  to  the  policy  of  friendliness  and  invitation  to  American  financiers 
established  by  President  Diaz,  every  facility  is  found  at  hand  for  cautious  and  reliable 
investigation  by  intending  investors.  A  Yankee  with  money  does  not  find  himself 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  promises  and  assertions  of  promoters  or  agents.  If  he  desires 
to  meet  and  talk  with  President  Diaz  he  can  do  so.  If  he  wishes  to  have  the  views  of 
the  ministers  of  finance  and  agriculture,  he  can  meet  those  able  men,  and  secure  what- 
ever their  departments  may  contain  that  will  serve  his  purpose. 

With  this  alluring  state  of  things,  there  is  no  terrifying  labor  question  to  make  the 
investor  hesitate.  A  strike  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  shortage  of  labor, 
skilled  or  otherwise.  An  experience  I  had  since  coming  here  will  illustrate  these 
points.  An  American  who  has  a  bank,  and  who  manages  as  well  the  local  interests  of 
two  great  money  powers  of  our  country,  was  talking  with  me  about  industries,  and 
happened  to  mention  that  three  years  ago  he  had  established  a  shoe  factory  with  a 
capital  of  $300,000. 

"Have  you  found  it  profitable?  "  I  asked  him. 

"I  used  American  capital,"  he  replied.  "I  imported  the  best  American  machinery, 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  pay  dividends  to  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  investment.  I 
have  also  a  soap  factory  that  returns  regularly  100  per  cent  on  the  investment,  and  these 
are  all  operated  by  Mexican  labor." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  educated  Mexicans  to  operate  those  intricate  shoe- 
making  machines? "  I  queried. 

"Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you,"  he  answered. 

We  walked  to  the  entrance  of  his  office,  on  a  street  that  was  as  busy  as  any  in  Chicago, 
and  he  hailed  a  taxicab.  Taxicabs,  by  the  way,  are  as  numerous  as  in  any  city  in  the 
United  States,  and,  whatever  other  barbarousness  may  be  ascribed  to  Mexico,  their 
meters  are  the  most  civilized  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  their  drivers  are  honest. 

The  drive  took  us  through  the  section  of  the  city  occupied  by  the  poorest  class  of 
peons.     There  was  some  squalor  visible,  but  no  misery.     There  was  poverty,  but  a  fair 
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amount  of  comfort.  And  there  was  contentment,  and  careless  happiness,  visible  on 
every  face.  This  trait  is  most  portentous  to  the  entire  nation.  If  there  was  more 
revolt  at  conditions  among  the  poor,  if  there  was  a  discontentment  visible  and  ex- 
pressed, it  would  augur  better  for  a  rapid  growth  of  the  laboring  class  into  aggressively 
progressive  citizens. 

"This  enterprise,  "  said  my  friend,  "was  established  without  any  governmental 
assistance,  is  purely  a  business  matter,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  creditable." 

We  drew  up  in  front  of  a  handsome  concrete  building,  and  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
foreman  who  was  instructed  to  tell  me  anything  I  wanted  to  know.  I  found  500  Mexi- 
cans, the  smaller  portion  being  girls,  at  work  turning  out  shoes,  from  the  rough  sides  of 
leather  to  the  completed  article,  amid  the  whirr  of  wheels  and  the  bustle  of  electric- 
driven  machines. 

"How  much  do  the  hands  get?"  I  inquired. 

"The  ordinary  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece,"  was  the  reply,  "and  they  average 
from  $10  to  $12  a  week." 

That  was  calculated  in  Mexican  silver,  which  means  in  our  money  from  $5  to  $6. 

"Here  is  a  machine  for  heeling  shoes;  its  capacity  in  the  United  States  would  be 
about  1,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  and  the  operator  there  would  receive  $40  or  $50  a  week 
in  your  money.     We  pay  him  $18  a  week,  and  he  averages  about  800  pairs  a  day." 

Mr.  Stevens  has  no  fear  as  to  any  disturbances  succeeding  the 
passing  of  President  Diaz.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  the  Republic  are  now  engaged  in  industrial  enterprises  that  engross 
their  whole  attention,  and  they  would  not  tolerate  any  movement 
that  would  interfere  with  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  their  various 
occupations. 


The  March  number  of  "The  Taylor-Trot  wood  Magazine"  has  a 
very  interesting  description  of  an  evening  in  Veracruz.  The  title 
of  the  article  is  "Under  the  Portales."  It  is  by  Mrs.  Reese  Wilson. 
A  picture  of  the  evening  meal  partaken  in  unique  surrounding  is 
worth  quoting: 

With  the  going  down  of  the  passionate  tropical  sun,  the  population  of  Veracruz 
pours  forth  from  the  low,  thick-walled  buildings,  and  fills  the  streets  and  plazas,  and 
sooner  or  later  passes  under  the  portales.  Some  bareheaded  ladies  in  European  clothes 
come  out  of  the  hotel  and  order  dinner  at  a  neighboring  table.  There  are  a  brace  of 
officers  from  a  British  war  ship  in  the  harbor,  there  are  white-clad  business  men  in 
crumpled  panamas,  and  a  pair  of  young  bloods  come  down  from  the  city  to  Sunday  in 
the  free  and  easy  life  of  Veracruz.  A  burly  haciendado  jostles  a  squad  of  middies  from 
a  foreign  ship,  and  a  Frenchman,  with  a  silk  hat  and  boutonnière,  rubs  arms  with  a 
dirty  native  woman  carrying  a  naked  babe  wrapped  in  a  faded  robozo.  Señoritas, 
perky  in  Parisian  gowns,  get  in  the  way  of  a  blue-coated  policeman  who  is  furtively 
watching  a  shabby  individual  slouching  here  and  there  in  the  throng.  The  half- 
frantic  waiters  dart  back  and  forth  from  the  café  doors  to  the  clamoring  re  fresh  men  l 
seekers  about  the  crowded  tables  and  grumble  in  quick  ejaculations  at  the  stream  of 
passers-by  which  hinders. 


In  view  of  the  unusual  interest  in  the  mining  situation  in  Nicaragua 
at  the  present  time,  an  article  in  the  "Mining  and  Scientific  Press" 
on  gold  mining  in  the  Piz-Piz  District,   Nicaragua,  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
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Connelly  is  timely,  and  as  little  is  known  of  the  situation  there  we 
quote  extensively  from  this  article  : 

The  Piz-Piz  gold  mining  district  is  in  northern  Nicaragua,  about  75  miles  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  latitude  14°  north,  longitude  84°  30'  west.  The  district 
is  reached  from  the  United  States  by  steamers  of  the  Bluefields  Steamship  Company, 
which  runs  a  boat  twice  each  month  to  Cape  Gracias  á  Dios,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Coco  or  Wanks  River,  and  four  or  more  boats  to  Bluefields,  a  port  farther  south. 
From  Bluefields  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  coasting  schooner  to  Principulca,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  thence  by  batteau  up  the  Principulca  and  Banbana 
rivers  to  Tunkey,  a  small  town  near  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Banbana.  This 
town  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  mines,  and  the  trip  must  be  made  on  mule  back. 

The  Cape  Gracias  route  is  the  one  most  generally  used,  as  there  is  a  commodious 
river  steamer  plying  weekly  from  the  port  to  the  mouth  of  the  WTaspuc  River,  a  dis- 
tance by  windings  of  the  river  of  about  200  miles.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Waspuc 
to  the  mines,  by  the  Waspuc  and  Piz-Piz  rivers,  freight  is  carried  in  batteaux,  poled  or 
paddled  by  Mosquito  or  Sumu  Indians.  These  boats  carry  from  5,000  to  8,000  pounds 
of  freight  and  the  crew.  Power  boats  are  not  feasible  above  Ya-hook  Falls,  in  the 
Waspuc  River,  as  there  are  numerous  rapids  and  three  or  four  portages. 

The  trip  from  New  Orleans  to  the  mines  usually  requires  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  divided  as  follows:  New  Orleans  to  Cape  Gracias,  five  days;  at  the  Cape  one 
day  ;  two  days  on  river  steamer  to  Waspuc  ;  and  four  to  five  days  from  Waspuc  to  the 
mines.  The  expense  of  the  trip  is  about  $100,  and  to  one  fond  of  water  travel  it  is 
extremely  pleasant.     This  section  of  the  country  needs  a  railroad  badly. 

******* 

The  climate  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua  is  tropical,  the  temperature  in  the  daytime 
being  about  80°F.  and  at  night  about  75°.  There  are  two  seasons,  wet  and  dry.  The 
wet  season  begins  usually  about  June  15,  with  heavy  rains  till  about  September  15, 
lighter  rains  till  December,  then  continuing  heavy  again  till  January  or  February. 
There  is  never  a  shortage  of  water  for  milling.  The  whole  country  is  densely  covered 
with  tropical  vegetation,  including  a  good  supply  of  hard  wood  for  mining  and  building 
purposes.  Tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  grow  in  great  abundance  the  year  round, 
some  of  the  most  useful  being  banana,  plantain,  cassava  or  yuca,  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
limes,  citronella,  oranges,  papaya,  and  pineapples.  Mexican  beans  and  corn  are 
raised  by  native  farmers;  many  of  the  common  northern  vegetables  are  being  success- 
fully cultivated  at  the  mines. 

The  mines  are  situated  on  the  southeasterly  slope  of  a  prominent  range  of  hills 
which  forms  one  of  the  main  watersheds  of  the  Republic.  This  range  of  hills,  begin- 
ning not  far  from  Cape  Gracias,  extends  in  a  general  southwesterly  direction  several 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  traversing  its  widest  part,  then  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  water  of  the  northeastern  slope  flows  to  the  Wanks, 
and  thence  to  the  Caribbean  Sea;  the  opposite  slope  is  drained  by  a  number  of  large 
short  rivers  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  general  elevation 
of  the  district  is  about  1,000  feet,  with  hills  as  high  as  1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  sea 
level. 

******* 

The  vein  systems  have  a  strike  about  north  52°  east,  and  a  dip  of  about  70°  north- 
west. Most  of  the  smaller  veins  follow  closely  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  so-called 
"mother  lode."  This  mother  lode  has  been  traced,  and  considerably  developed, 
along  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  is  thought  to  extend  much  farther.  It  is  a  true 
fissured  zone,  25  to  75  feet  thick,  having  a  quartz-iron  filling,  much  weathered  to  a 
depth  of  100  feet  or  so.  The  surface  has  been  eroded,  and  the  finer  particles  washed 
away,  leaving  a  manta  of  concentrated  ore  wider  than  the  vein  and  somewhat  richer. 
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Gold  was  discovered  about  20  years  ago  in  the  creeks  of  this  district,  and  soon  after 
the  veins  furnishing  the  gold  were  discovered  and  denounced.  The  working  mines 
to-day,  with  their  equipment,  are  as  follows:  Bonanza,  Joe  Lapierre,  owner,  eight  34- 
foot  Huntington  mills,  sand  leaching  plant,  and  décantation  slime  plant,  hydro- 
electric power  plant;  Lone  Star.  Norman  Mclnness  and  William  Bluett,  owners, 
thirty  750-pound  stamps,  sand  leaching  plant,  water  power;  Mars,  S.  B.  Sherrick  and 
Charles  Lobner,  owners,  two  3J-foot  Huntington  mills,  hydro-electric  power  plant; 
Siempre  Viva,  Bluefields  and  New  Orleans  company,  owners,  twenty  650-pound 
stamps,  sand  leaching  plant,  hydro-electric  power  plant,  generating  300  kilowatts; 
Constancia,  New  York  company,  owners,  ten  850-pound  stamps,  water  and  electric 
power,  buying  power  from  Siempre  Viva;  Concordia,  Paul  Rener,  owner,  ten  750- 
pound  stamps  and  log  washer,  electric  power  from  Siempre  Viva;  Trinidad,  Richard 
Lehmann,  owner,  five  750-pound  stamps,  working  the  extension  of  the  Siempre  Viva 
vein  east,  using  electric  power  from  the  Siempre  Viva. 

The  Bonanza  is  working  a  deposit  or  manta  averaging  about  $6.40  per  ton,  and  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  mined,  the  working  cost  is  low.  The  Lone  Star  and 
Mars  are  milling  ore  from  the  "mother  lode, ' '  mining  it  by  open  pit  or  mill  hole.  Con- 
cordia and  Siempre  Viva  are  using  ore  from  a  large  vein  paralleling  the  main  lode,  and 
mining  through  adits,  no  pumping  nor  hoisting  being  done.  Constancia  is  taking  ore 
from  two  smaller  side  veins  and  from  the  main  lode,  the  latter  by  open  pit  and  the 
former  through  a  shaft  by  a  small  electric  hoist. 

Besides  the  above-named  mines  several  new  properties  are  doing  well,  with  only 
three  stamps  and  other  prospecting  mills.  The  output  of  the  district  is  about  $550,000 
per  year. 

Up  to  the  present  time  only  ore  from  a  comparatively  shallow  depth  has  been  used, 
and  with  the  existing  milling  plants  there  is  enough  ore  of  the  same  character  to  last 
for  many  years.  Just  what  the  ore  will  be  like  in  depth  is  not  known,  but  in  the  deep- 
est levels  run  on  some  of  the  mines  sulphides  in  small  quantities  have  been  found. 
These  sulphides  are  iron  pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  zinc  blende,  and  galena,  with  some  pyro- 
morphite  and  anglesite.  When  the  completely  oxidized  ores  have  been  exhausted 
it  will  likely  require  a  different  treatment  than  is  now  applied. 

Mr.  Connelly  refers  to  the  dispute  because  of  the  concessions 
held  by  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  Company,  which  has  a 
claim  on  a  section  of  country  25  miles  wide,  reaching  nearly  across 
the  Republic. 

In  reference  to  local  conditions  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
exploitation  of  mines  in  this  country  Mr.  Connelly  says  as  follows  : 

The  power  possibilities  are  splendid.  The  upper  Piz-Piz  Falls,  owned  by  the 
Siempre  Viva  mine,  are  thought  to  be  able  to  generate  2,500  horsepower.  The  lower 
falls,  owned  jointly  by  the  Mars  mine  and  the  Concession,  will  generate  twice  that 
amount.  The  Bonanza  mine  has  a  100-kilowatt  plant  now,  with  a  possibility  of 
increasing  it  greatly.  The  Lone  Star  has  water  power  sufficient  for  500  horsepower, 
provided  a  hydro-electric  plant  were  installed  at  its  falls.  The  LTnited  States  and 
Nicaragua  Company  hold  all  the  lower  falls  on  the  Piz-Piz  except  200  horsepower 
owned  by  the  Mars  mine,  and  it  lays  claim  to  all  others  not  now  in  use. 

Labor,  consisting  of  Spanish,  Mosquito,  and  Sumu  Indians,  and  Grand  Cayman 
Creoles,  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Miners  receive  2.5  soles,  muckers  1.5,  car  men  2, 
timber  men  3  to  4.  Creole  amalgamators  get  4  to  5  soles,  and  mine  foremen  the  same. 
The  shift  in  the  mine  and  all  other  work  except  in  the  mill  is  9  hours,  and  the  men  are 
paid  in  silver,  the  sol  being  the  unit.  The  value  of  the  sol  fluctuates  with  the  price 
of  silver.  It  has  been  worth  40  cents  gold  for  almost  a  year  past.  All  men  are  fed  by 
the  mine  owners.  The  rations  are  about  as  follows:  Wheat-flour  bread  once  or  twice 
per  day;  plantain,  boiled,  when  bread  is  not  given;  beef  is  bought  twice  each  week; 
beans,  rice,  and  coffee  with  sugar. 
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Owing  to  a  high  tariff  all  foreign  foodstuff  is  expensive.  Beef  is  killed  under  a 
concession  ;  sugar  is  made  by  a  monopoly  ;  salt  pays  tribute  to  a  concession  ;  also  dyna- 
mite, caps,  and  fuse.  The  mines  now  drag  or  carry  their  freight  from  a  landing  on  the 
Piz-Piz  River,  a  solid  mortar  weighing  5,000  pounds  being  the  limit  of  weight  whicb 
can  be  handled  by  this  method.  Mining  machinery  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  There 
is  an  export  duty  on  gold  of  50  cents  per  fine  ounce,  with  a  penalty  of  50  per  cent  if 
said  duty  be  not  paid  in  certain  bonds  issued  by  the  Government.  The  total  expense 
per  ounce  is  about  $1,  in  fact  one  large  business  company  charges  $1.08  per  bar-ounce, 
all  charges  included  except  those  made  by  the  mint  in  New  Orleans.  The  gold  as 
shipped  from  the  mines  is  wortb  from  $12.50  to  $16  per  ounce,  the  higher  value  being 
for  gold  from  the  smaller  veins.  The  pertenencia  is  the  unit  for  denouncement,  and 
is  5  hectares  or  12.36  acres,  and  the  locator  has  the  right  to  the  minerals  within  the 
vertical  side  lines.  Planteles  or  wood  and  water  right  are  granted  owners  of  mineral 
rights.  Taxes  are  5  soles  per  hectare  on  mining  claims  and  2.5  soles  per  hectare  on 
planteles,  payable  between  January  1  and  31  of  each  year,  and  if  not  paid  within 
such  time,  double  the  amount  will  be  collected. 


" Moody's  Magazine"  for  February  continues  the  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Hollingsworth  Talbot,  entitled  "The  Truth  About 
Mexico." 


(Courtesy  of  Moody's  Magazine.) 

USEFUL  ARTICLES  MADE  FROM  HENEQUÉN  IN  MEXICO. 

In  this  number  Mr.  Talbot  takes  up  a  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Yucatan  laborers,  many  of  whom  are  Yaqui  Indians  who 
have  been  brought  to  this  peninsula  and  put  to  work  under  govern- 
ment supervision,  a  method  of  handling  hostile  Indians  that  has  been 
30421— Bull.  4—10 4 
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in  vogue  in  the  United  States  for  many  years.  Again,  in  reference  to 
the  ridiculous  charge  that  the  Mexican  Government  is  not  aiding  the 
people  to  "raise  fair  crops,"  the  author  brings  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  falsity  of  this  statement,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  must  appear 


Courtesy  of  Moody's  Magazine.) 

RESIDENCE  OF  GEN.  CANTON  PASCO  Dl  MONTIJO,  MERIDA,  YUCATAN,  MEXICO. 

ridiculous  to  anyone  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  efforts 
that  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  develop- 
ing the  field  of  agriculture. 


"The  Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  March  discusses  the  effect  of 
different  climates  on  the  human  organism  under  the  title  "Climate  in 
some  of  its  Relations  to  Man."  Prof.  Robert  De  C.  Ward  goes  very 
thoroughly  into  the  discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
zones  and  how  man  is  affected  by  living  in  different  sections  of  the 
globe.  What  he  has  to  say  about  tropical  countries  is  of  distinct 
importance. 

Characteristics  oj  the  Tropics. — The  dominant  characteristic  of  the  great  equatorial 
zone  is  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  its  climatic  features.  The  Tropics 
lack  the  proverbial  uncertainty  and  changeableness  which  characterize  the  weather 
of  the  higher  latitudes.  Within  the  Tropics,  weather  and  climate  are  essentially 
synonymous  terms.  Regular  conditions,  which  depend  upon  the  daily  and  annual 
march  of  the  sun,  are  dominant.  Irregular  weather  changes  are  wholly  subordinate. 
In  special  regions  only,  and  at  special  seasons,  is  the  regular  sequence  of  weather 
temporarily  interrupted  by  an  occasional  tropical  cyclone.  These  cyclones — the 
hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  typhoons  of  the  China  seas  belong  to  the  group — 
although  infrequent,  are  notable  features  of  the  climate  of  the  areas  in  which  they 
occur.  The  devastation  produced  by  one  such  storm  often  affects  the  economic 
condition  of  the  people  in  the  district  of  its  occurrence  for  years. 

Over  nearly  all  the  equatorial  zone  the  difference  between  the  average  temperatures 
of  the  warmest  and  coldest  months  is  less  than  10°,  and  over  much  of  it  it  is  less  than  5°. 
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Professor  Ward  is  eminently  fitted  to  give  advice  on  the  care  of 
health  in  tropical  countries.     In  this  relation  he  says: 

Tropics:  General  physiological  effects.— Tropical  monotony  of  heat  is  associated 
with  high  relative  humidity,  except  over  deserts  and  in  dry  seasons.  The  air  is 
therefore  muggy  and  oppressive.  This  "hot-house  air"  has  an  enervating  effect. 
Energetic,  physical,  and  mental  action  are  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible.  The 
tonic  effect  of  a  cold  winter  is  lacking.  These  conditions  have  certain  fairly  well- 
established  physiological  effects,  which,  combined  with  less  power  to  do  work,  greater 
fatigue  from  work,  and  lowered  vitality,  render  the  body  lçss  able  to  resist  disease. 

Hygiene  in  the  Tropics. — Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  tropical  climates,  the 
resident  who  comes  from  a  cooler  latitude  should  take  special  precautions  regarding 
his  mode  of  life  and  personal  hygiene.  A  rational,  temperate  life,  especially  the 
avoidance  of  alcoholic  excess;  regular  exercise;  nonfat-producing  food;  clothing 
suited  to  the  climate;  all  possible  sanitary  precautions;  protection  against  mosqui- 
toes; frequent  change  of  climate  by  returning  to  cooler  latitudes — all  these  are  impor- 
tant. It  seems  like  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  danger  of  becoming 
chilled  in  the  Tropics  is  very  great  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.  General 
Wolseley  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Tropics,  "not  to  get  cold  is  to  avoid  almost 
certainly  all  the  causes  of  disease,"  and  a  recent  writer  has  well  said  that  these  words 
should  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  all  barracks  in  the  Tropics.  The  situation  may 
be  summed  up  in  this  rule:  "Respect  the  sun  and  rain  and  wind;  clothe  with  a  view 
to  avoiding  chill;  live  temperately."  On  the  Calcutta  docks  are  painted  the  words: 
"Beware  of  the  sun." 


In  the  February  "Geographical  Journal"  Maj.  P.  H.  Fawcett, 
R.  A.,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  Chief  Bolivian  Commis- 
sioner of  the  committee  that  has  been  intrusted  with  the  work  of 
determining  the  Bolivia-Brazil  boundary,  gives  the  result  of  his 
labors  in  1909,  embodied  in  an  article  entitled  "Survey  work  on  the 
Bolivia-Brazil  boundary."  Major  Fawcett  tells  in  an  interesting 
way  the  incidents  of  travel  in  this  primeval  country,  and  points  out 
how  the  country  adjacent  to  that  in  which  he  pursued  his  investi- 
gations would  be  a  most  interesting  one  for  future  exploration.  His 
conclusions  as  to  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  itself  are 
worthy  of  note.     He  says: 

The  march  of  development  in  Bolivia  has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  The 
days  of  revolutions  are  past,  and  no  credence  must  be  placed  in  the  exaggerations, 
such  as  were  cabled  from  La  Paz,  over  the  Argentine  Republic  arbitration  award. 

The  country  is  interesting  from  any  point  of  view.  Its  officials  are  broad  minded, 
and  its  people  most  hospitable.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  country  is  entering 
upon  an  era  of  most  remarkable  prosperity. 


In  "World's  Events"  for  March  Mr.  Bruce  Barton  has  an  appre- 
ciative article  on  President  Porfirio  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  detailing  some 
of  the  incidents  of  his  active  and  useful  life,  showing  how  this  Repub- 
lic is  being  governed  in  a  creditable  and  efficient  manner  by  the 
present  executive. 

There  are  also  references  to  the  two  coming  centennial  celebrations 
in  South  America  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Santiago. 
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"The  Mexican  Financier"  for  January  22  gives  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  railways  of  Mexico,  from  which  we  quote  the  following: 

The  first  annual  report  of  railways  of  Mexico  shows  that  practically  all  the  securities 
of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  National  Railroad  Companies  have  been 
exchanged  for  those  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  corporation,  which  has  also 
acquired  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  holdings  of  the  Mexican  International 
Railroad  Company,  amounting  to  $4,172,100. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30  the  income  account  shows  gross  earnings  for  the  year  of 
$48,805,522  Mexican  currency,  of  which  $33,968,578  represents  revenue  from  com- 
mercial freight,  operating  expenses  of  $26,166,893,  and  net  earnings  of  $19,638,729,  or 
$9,819,314,  gold.  The  operating  percentage  was  59.76,  though  economies  resulting 
from  the  merging  of  the  lines  have  been  effective  only  since  February  1,  when  the 
Mexican  Central  properties  were  taken  over.  After  deduction  of  interest  charges, 
taxes,  rentals,  and  other  obligations  the  income  account  for  the  year  shows  a  surplus 
of  $1,167,143  Mexican,  of  which  $63,537,  or  5  per  cent,  was  transferred  to  the  reserve 
fund  and  $1,153,316  represented  the  guaranteed  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock,  the 
balance  or  net  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  being  $50,470.  The  balance  sheet  as  of  June 
30,  1909,  shows  assets  and  liabilities  $869,322,850  Mexican.  Cost  of  acquisition  of 
the  roads  constituting  the  National  Railways  system  is  set  down  as  $764,346,049  Mexi- 
can, and  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  during  the  year  were  $1,779,501. 
The  company's  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank  on  June  30  amounted  to  $31,212,170. 


"Exporters'  Review"  for  January  contains  interesting  articles  on 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  Cuba  and  instructions  for  shippers 
to  Mexico. 

The  February  number  of  this  publication  contains,  in  addition  to 
numerous  small  paragraphs  detailing  the  recent  improvement  in 
shipping  facilities  in  the  United  States  and  various  Latin  American 
countries,  an  article  in  Spanish  on  the  development  and  prosperity  of 
Cuba. 


"The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal"  for  January  22  has  an 
article  on  the  geological  notes  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  by  C.  E. 
Botsford,  and  the  report  of  the  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Santa  Gertiudis  mine  at  Pachuca,  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

The  issue  of  this  magazine  for  January  29  contains  interesting 
technical  articles  on  "Smelting  rates  in  Mexico,"  by  Thorington 
Chase;  "Unwatering  the  Mexiamora  mine  at  Guanajuato,"  by 
F.  H.  Clark,  who  is  manager  of  this  mine;  and  the  "Cyanide  process 
at  El  Tajo  mill,"  Jalisco,  Mexico. 


In  "Shipping  Illustrated"  for  February  5  there  is  a  picture  and 
description  of  the  new  Brazilian  battle  ship  Minas  Geraes,  which  is 
the  first  ship  of  its  kind  so  constructed  as  to  be  able  to  fire  twelve 
12-inch  guns  in  a  broadside. 

There  are  also  pictures  of  new  liners  built  for  the  Salina  Cruz  and 
Acajutla  service,  and  a  light-draft  steamer  built  in  England  espe- 
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cially  for^the  Argentina  cargo  service,  drawing  8  feet  of  water,  having 
1,200  tons  displacement,  built  by  John  I.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  of 
England. 

There  is  also  a  reprint  from  the  London  "Field"  entitled  "Some 
impressions  of  the  Argentine,"  which  gives  a  short  description  of  the 
jockey  club  and  race  track  in  Buenos  Aires. 


In  the  "Mining  World"  for  January  22  is  an  article  by  D.  E. 
Woodbridge,  depicting  Mexico's  physical,  moral,  and  financial  con- 
dition; and  in  the  review  of  "Mining  in  various  countries"  the  entire 
mining  field  in  Mexico  is  covered  very  thoroughly  and  the  mining 
situation  in  Peru  is  also  described  in  a  most  complete  manner. 

The  issue  of  this  journal  for  January  29  contains  a  résumé  of 
Mexico's  new  mining  law. 

The  number  of  the  same  publication  dated  February  19,  in  addition 
to  a  great  deal  of  valuable  general  information,  contains  several 
articles  referring  specifically  to  conditions  in  Latin  America:  "The 
Early  Mining  History  of  Pachuca,  Mexico,"  by  Morris  B.  Spaulding; 
"Mexico's  Monetary  System,"  by  W.  W.  Canada,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Veracruz;  special  paragraphs  on  "Petroleum  Deposits  near  Tampico, 
Mexico,"  and  "Mining  in  Salvador,"  and  a  general  review  of  recent 
developments  in  the  mining  situation  in  Mexico. 


"The  India  Rubber  Journal"  of  February  7  gives  a  review  of  the 
crop  of  Para  rubber  for  1909-10. 

In  the  "Pacific  Monthly"  for  March,  there  is  a  pretty  poem  en- 
titled "In  the  City  of  Mexico,"  by  William  Maxwell. 

"The  Overland  Monthly"  for  March  has  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  article  by  L.  Mercerin  Terry  on  "Some  quaint  old  Mex- 
ican churches  and  customs." 

The  numbers  of  "Los  Angeles  Mining  Review"  for  January  29, 
February  5,  February  12,  and  February  19  have  special  reviews  on 
the  whole  mining  situation  of  Mexico. 

The  February  number  of  "Foreign  Trade"  (Comercio  Extranjero), 
which  is  published  by  the  Dorrance  Company,  fulfills  the  expectations 
that  resulted  from  a  review  of  the  first  number  of  this  excellent  trade 
journal. 

In  "Mines  and  Minerals"  for  February  are  accounts  of  President 
Diaz's  visit  to  Chihuahua  and  an  interesting  picture  of  an  arch 
erected  in  honor  of  the  visitor  constructed  entirely  of  ores  gathered 
in  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 
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In  the  February  number  of  "American  Industries"  Mr.  Percy  F. 
Martin,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  who  is  making  an  extended  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America  in  the  interests  of  that  magazine,  gives  a  review  of 
trade  conditions  in  Venezuela. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  " Green  Book  Album,"  Mr.  Horatio 
Lanford  King  has  an  article  entitled  "  Hunting  Amusement  in 
Mexico,"  in  which  he  tells  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Sunday  spent  in  the 
capital  of  our  neighbor  Republic. 

The  February  issue  of  the  "American  Exporter"  has  an  article, 
entitled  "Advertising  of  To-day  in  the  Land  of  To-morrow,"  in  which 
Leroy  Scott,  the  author,  shows  how  all  the  modern  ideas  in  adver- 
tising are  being  put  into  effect  in  Mexico. 

In  "Farm  Machinery"  of  January  11  there  is  an  authoritative 
article  by  Mr.  J.  Martinez  H.,  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  entitled  "Binder 
twine  and  sisal  fiber,"  in  which  he  compares  the  qualities  of  Manila 
fiber  with  that  of  sisal  to  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

"The  Exporters  and  Importers'  Journal"  for  February  19  describes 
El  Paso,  Texas,  very  rightly  as  the  future  center  of  our  Mexican 
export  trade,  showing  how  the  importance  of  this  city  will  increase  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  development  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

The  January  number  of  "Northwest  Architect"  in  an  article  on 
"The  evolution  of  Douglas  fir  finish,"  by  A.  B.  Westell,  tells  how 
this  finish  has  come  to  be  appreciated  recently  and  how  it  will  be  used 
in  the  paneling  and  woodwork  of  the  new  building  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics. 

"Mining  and  Scientific  Press"  has  articles  descriptive  of  the  mines 
of  Ajuchitlan,  Queretaro,  Mexico,  by  Samuel  J.  Lewis,  and  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  a  recently  organized  company  known  as 
the  "Cortez  Associated  Mines,"  which  is  to  develop  mineral  lands  near 
the  town  of  Jacala,  State  of  Hidalgo,  Mexico. 

In  the  "Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society"  for  Janu- 
ary is  an  excellent  article  by  Isaiah  Bowman,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Geography  at  Yale  University,  on  the  trade  routes  in  the  economic 
geography  of  Bolivia,  giving  extensive  details  concerning  the  build- 
ing and  development  of  railways  in  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

In  "Cuba,  Capital  and  Country,"  for  January,  1910,  an  article  by 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Starrett,  American  Deputy  Consul-General  in  Cuba, 
tells  the  American  merchant  how  he  should  prepare,  classify,  and 
pack  goods  that  are  to  be  exported  to  that  island,  as  well  as  giving 
minute  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing  all  the  shipment 
papers. 
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"The  Nineteenth  Century,"  London,  for  February,  contains  an 
article  entitled  "White  Labor  in  Tropical  Agriculture,"  by  Prof. 
J.  W.  Gregory,  F.  R.  S.,  in  which  the  author  gives  the  result  of  his 
investigations  of  the  labor  question  in  reference  to  the  sugar  in- 
dustry in  Australia.  His  conclusion  that  people  from  the  Temperate 
Zone  can  carry  on  manual  labor  in  tropical  countries  without  being 
subjected  to  extraordinary  mortality  when  they  exercise  intelligent 
care  in  their  manner  of  living  is  in  line  with  the  views  of  the  later 
authorities  who  have  made  this  question  a  subject  of  study. 

"The  American  Political  Science  Review"  for  February,  contains 
a  review  of  the  diplomatic  questions  of  1909.  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  under  the  title  "Diplomatic  Affairs 
and  International  Law  in  1909,"  discusses  the  various  questions 
that  have  been  matters  of  dispute  between  the  countries  of  the  world 
during  the  last  year.  He  reviews  in  an  unprejudiced  and  thorough 
manner  the  small  differences  that  have  arisen  between  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  and  shows  how  the  vexed  questions  of  boundary 
are  being  gradually  amicably  settled  throughout  the  South  American 
States. 

In  the  publication  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  appears 
a  report  of  the  dinner  given  by  that  association  on  February  9,  at 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  John 
Barrett,  and  the  Minister  from  Cuba,  Gen.  Garcia  Velez,  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  The  text  of  Mr.  Barrett's  speech  is  given,  and  in  it 
he  speaks  of  Secretary  of  State  Knox's  special  interest  in  foreign 
trade,  the  remarkable  opportunities  of  extending  our  trade  in  Latin 
American  countries,  the  pressing  necessity  of  better  mail  facilities, 
and  improved  passenger  steamers  plying  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin-American  countries. 

"The  Commoner"  for  February  25  gives  an  account  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  in  Lima,  Peru.  Mr.  Bryan 
spoke  at  the  National  Club  of  that  city  on  January  25.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  friendly  relations  that  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  Peru,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  these  relations  would  grow 
more  intimate  and  even  more  cordial  with  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Mr.  Bryan  also  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  increas- 
ing number  of  students  who  are  going  from  Peru  to  the  United  States 
to  complete  their  education,  and  showed  how  this  would  undoubtedly 
have  a  most  favorable  bearing  upon  the  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 
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THE  AZTEC  GODDESS  OF  THE  HARVEST. 

This  large  idol  was  unearthed  March  11,  1910,  in  Mexico  City  in  making  excavations  for  a  waterworks 
plant.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  National  Museum  in  that  city,  which  contains  a  large  number  of 
similar  works  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 


Photograph  taken  for  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 


From  La  llusti 


THE  FUTURE  MUSEUM  AND  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  IN  SANTIAGO, 

CHILE. 

This  splendid  edifice  will  be  inaugurated  September  IS,  1910,  with  an  International  Exposition  of 
Art,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  artists  of  South  America. 


From  La  Ilustración  Sudamericana. 

LATERAL    FAÇADE    OF    THE    PALACE    NOW    BEING   CONSTRUCTED    FOR    THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

This  exposition,  which  will  be  opened  on  September  IS,  1910,  will  display  exhibits  of  the  work  of 
the  artists  of  South  America,  as  well  as  that  of  many  European  and  North  American  painters 
and  sculptors.  Commissioners  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  received  assurances  from  leading  artists  of  their  cooperation  in  making  an  exhibit  which 
will  be  an  artistic  success  and  give  a  true  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  NOTES 


There  are  about  2,000  English  speaking  people  in  Antofagasta, 
Chile. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  has  established  a  local  branch  in  Veracruz, 
Mexico. 

The  earnings  of  the  Mexico  City  Banking  Company  in  1909  were 
19.5  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  3,000,000  head  of  cattle  in  Cuba, 
valued  at  $75,000,000. 

A  new  race  course  is  to  be  opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  the  fall  of  the  present  year. 


I  From  In  Ilustración  Sud-Americana.) 

PRESIDENT  MONTT,  OF  CHILE,  AND  HIS  WIFE,  SRA.  DEL  CAMPO  DE  MONTT,  IN 
THE  PARK  AT  LOTA,  CHILE. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  has  voted  a  credit  of  30,000  milreis  for  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  gas  works  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  have  been  advertised  for  sale 
in  Buenos  Aires  on  the  first  of  the  present  month. 

In  Cuba,  potatoes  imported  from  the  United  States  are  taking  the 
place  of  those  formerly  brought  in  from  Canada. 

A  building  and  loan  association  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  sucres 
(.$487,000)  has  been  organized  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador. 

Greek  mythology  is  to  be  taught  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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The  municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  recently  appropriated  20,000 
francs  in  aid  of  the  victims  of  the  inundations  in  France. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  Señor  Ignacio  Cal- 
derón, has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Hague. 

The  Bank  of  Guatemala  paid  a  dividend  of  3^260  per  share  out  of 
the  profits  of  its  business  corresponding  to  the  last  half  of  1909. 

The  Provincial  Bank  of  Sante  Fe,  Argentine  Republic,  earned  in 
1908  $1,057,279.77  currency  on  its  capital  of  $4,144,772.75  [currency. 

The  new  post-office  at  Torreón,  Mexico,  equipped  with  all  modern 
facilities  for  the  quick  handling  of  the  mails,  has  been  opened  to  the 
public. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  world's  vanadium  output  comes  from 
Peru,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  is  produced  from  the  Peruvian  sul- 
phide mines. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  guayule  factory  at  Guadalajara.  The 
guayule  will  come  from  the  mountains  of  Durango  where  it  is  found 
in  abundance. 

American  wheat  growers  have  taken  steps  to  purchase  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Southern  Brazil  for  the  purpose  of  starting  wheat  growing 
on  a  large  scale. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  has  $500,000  deposited  in  the  National 
Bank  of  that  city  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  sewerage  and 
waterworks  system. 

The  Greene-Cananea  mining  company,  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  spent 
about  $400,000  in  1909  for  new  equipment,  betterments  and  extraor- 
dinary repair  work. 

An  American  firm  at  Victoria,  State  of  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
exports  annually  to  the  United  States  6,000  parrots,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  birds. 

A  British  syndicate  has  proposed  to  the  Brazilian  Government  the 
removal  of  Mount  Sao  Antonio  to  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  Atemajac  cotton  mill,  located  at  Fabrica,  State  of  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  750,000  pesos.  Five  hundred 
English  looms  will  be  installed. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  Bulletin  the  date  of  the  death  of  Col. 
George  Earl  Church  was  inadvertently  stated  as  January  5,  in- 
stead of  January  4,  1910,  the  correct  date. 

The  largest  check  that  ever  passed  through  the  Mexico  City  clear- 
ing house  was  for  9,144,825.32  pesos,  issued  in  final  payment  of  the 
Santa  Getrudis  mine  at  Pachuca,  Mexico. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  50,000  North  Americans  living  in 
Latin-America,  and  that  the  amount  of  American  capital  invested 
therein  is  about  a  thousand  million  dollars. 
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The  San  Carlos  Academy,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  on  exhibition 
the  works  of  the  famous  Mexican  artist  and  caricaturist,  Rafael 
Ponce  de  Leon,  who  died  a  short  time  ago. 

The  municipality  of  the  city  of  Guatemala,  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
has  appropriated  10,000  pesos  to  be  invested  in  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

The  United  States  imported  from  Brazil  in  1909  4,499,915  sacks 
of  coffee,  4,474,415  sacks  of  which  entered  through  the  port  of  New 
York  and  20,500  sacks  through  Charleston,  S.  C. 

"El  Ecuador,"  a  daily  newspaper  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  believes  that 
the  tramways  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  will  be  changed  from 
horse  to  electric  power  on  or  before  January  1,  1911. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  establish  a  Congressional  Bulletin  for  the  exclusive  pub- 
lication of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Daybooks,  ledgers,  and  other  books  used  in  bookkeeping  by  indi- 
viduals and  companies  in  Chile  require  a  5-centavo  stamp  on  each 
folio,  and  must  be  recorded  in  the  proper  stamp  ofTice. 

An  executive  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  provides  that 
the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Quito,  Ecuador, 
be  kept  open  permanently  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

A  model  map  has  been  made  of  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mexico,  to 
be  used  as  the  original  for  a  series  to  be  distributed  among  the  public 
offices,  military  colleges,  and  public  schools  of  the  Republic. 

A  good  flow  of  artesian  water  has  been  discovered  at  a  depth  of 
240  feet  near  Torreón,  Mexico,  in  the  Laguna  district.  The  water  is 
pure,  and  not  salty  like  the  surface  water  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  made  an  appropriation  of  250,000 
milreis  for  the  extension  of  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  and  an  equal 
sum  for  the  construction  of  the  branch  line  extending  from  Sabara  to 
Ferros. 

Classes  of  jiujitsu  have  been  established  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  Government.  Two  Japanese 
instructors  have  been  employed  and  many  young  men  are  taking  the 
instruction. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  distributed  40,000  plants  of  the 
French  grape,  grafted  on  American  roots,  to  viticulturists  in  different 
parts  of  the  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  culture  of  the 
grape  in  Mexico. 

The  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  arranged  to  bring 
a  trade  excursion  of  about  100  Mexican  merchants  to  that  city,  at 
a  cost  estimated  at  $25,000.  It  is  proposed  to  use  a  special  train 
for  this  purpose. 


Courtesy  of  the  National  (.'eographic  Magazine. 

A  SCENE  IN  OU  II  \ 
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It  is  calculated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  Argentine  wheat  yield,  either 
in  the  grain  or  in  flour,  will  be  available  for  export  during  the  present 
year,  and  that  75  per  cent  of  the  maize  and  90  per  cent  of  the  linseed 
will  be  exported. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  the  establishment  in  Mexico  City  of  a  large 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  works  are  to  have  a  capacity 
of  300,000  gross  per  annum,  and  it  is  expected  that  $600,000  will  be 
invested  in  the  undertaking. 

On  January  31  of  the  present  year  the  Banco  de  la  Nación  Argentina 
had  a  capital  of  5*113,422,656,  currency  ($8,981,193).  The  gold  de- 
posits of  this  bank  on  the  date  mentioned  aggregated  $5,550,962,  and 
the  currency  deposits,  $337,346,197. 

The  shops  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  have  been  removed  from 
Jalisco,  State  of  Chiapas,  Mexico,  to  Tonala,  the  end  of  the  second 
division  in  the  same  State.  The  city  of  Tonala  has  subscribed  $5,000 
toward  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  agricultural  and  stock  fair  held  in  February  of  the  present 
year  in  Sonsonate,  Salvador,  had  fine  displays  of  stock  and  cereals. 
The  samples  of  coffee  on  exhibition  were  of  fine  quality  and  attracted 
considerable  attention  from  coffee  growers. 

The  Association  of  the  International  Fair,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
has  sent  4  diplomas  and  4  gold  medals  to  the  following  Mexican  offi- 
cials: President  Diaz,  the  Secretary  of  Fomento,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Fomento. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  Venezuela  publishes  in  the  "Gaceta 
Oficial"  of  December  30,  1909,  the  decree  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  approving  the  expenditure  of  Bs2,307  ($461)  for  the 
repair  of  the  National  Girls'  College  of  Valencia. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico,  will  celebrate  September  27  and  28,  1910,  in 
commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Granaditas  by  Hildalgo  from  the 
Spaniards.  Various  public  functions  will  be  given  in  the  city  of 
Guanajuato  in  order  to  raise  money  for  this  celebration. 

Salvador  Rueda,  the  poet  laureate  of  Spain,  who  recently  visited 
Havana,  was  given  a  royal  welcome  by  the  Spanish  societies  and 
literary  associations  of  that  city.  This  poet,  who  is  an  Andalusian, 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  contemporary  Spanish  writers. 

The  city  of  Camaguey,  Cuba,  which  has  a  population  of  29,616,  was 
founded  in  1515  by  Diego  Velasquez,  the  first  governor  of  the 
Island,  and  was  originally  called  Santa  Maria  de  Puerto  Principe, 
the  aboriginal  name  Camaguey  being  restored  to  it  in  1902. 

Mr.  Guillermo  Da  Rosa  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Municipal  Theater  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
He  intends  to  found  a  school  for  actors,  the  patrons  of  which  are  to 
devote  their  best  efforts  in  the  observance  of  the  purity  of  the  national 
drama. 
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The  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  sold  prod- 
ucts in  1909  valued  at  $40,769,  and  had  on  hand  in  cash  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  }'ear  $14,617.  This  institu- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments to  the  Valdivia  River  and  the  port  of  Corral  in  Chile  is 
10,000,000  pesos  gold.  The  channel  is  to  have  a  depth  of  7  meters,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  port  of  Corral  will  be  great  enough  to  accommo- 
date 20  large  war  vessels. 

Large  numbers  of  orange,  citrus,  and  grape-fruit  trees  have  been 
shipped  from  Florida  and  California  to  Havana  for  distribution  in 
Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines.  One  of  these  shipments  contained  17,000 
trees.  Mango  and  aguacate  trees  have  also  been  shipped  in  consid- 
erable numbers  to  the  Isle  of  Pines. 

Plans  are  under  consideration  for  the  construction  of  an  electric 
railroad  from  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  to  Aguascalientes.  The  present 
circuitous  rail  route  between  the  two  cities  is  305  miles,  while  the 
new  line  would  be  only  120  miles  long.  The  line  is  to  be  extended 
to  Zacatecas,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  1,500,000  pesos. 

The  Constitution  of  Ecuador  provides  that  each  province  of  the 
Republic  shall  elect  a  deputy  to  Congress  for  every  35,000  inhabitants 
and  fraction  thereof.  The  Province  of  Manabi  now  has  over  150,000 
inhabitants,  and  according  to  a  presidential  decree  of  January  3  of 
the  present  year  is  entitled  to  five  deputies  to  the  National  Congress. 

The  toquilla  straw  hat  which  took  the  prize  at  the  exposition  held 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  last  year,  came  from  Lago  de  San  Pablo,  Ecuador, 
and  was  manufactured  by  Señor  Manuel  Aguilar.  This  jipijapa, 
or  Panama  hat,  has  a  mesh  so  fine  that  it  is  almost  microscopic.  The 
second  prize  for  these  hats  went  to  Señor  Ramon  Azua,  of  Monte 
christi,  Ecuador. 

The  Buenos  Aires  Centennial  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  will  be  opened 
on  July  9  of  the  present  year  instead  of  May  25,  the  date  originally 
fixed.  Foreign  governments  are  contributing  freely  to  the  collection. 
The  Spanish  Government  will  send  paintings  by  Murillo,  Velas- 
quez, and  Goya.  Entries  must  be  made  by  April  30  and  delivery 
made  by  June  15. 

Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  of  Cuba,  representing  the  United  States, 
and  Auguste  M.  F.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium,  representing  Venezuela, 
in  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company's  claim  against  the  latter  country, 
chose,  on  February  24  last,  Prof.  Heinrich  Lammasch,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vienna,  as  the  third  arbitrator.  The  first  sitting  of  the  court 
at  The  Hague  will  be  in  September  next. 

The  London  "Times"  has  established  a  special  section  which  is  to 
be  devoted  to  Latin-American  news.     "Few  parts  of  the  world,' 
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says  the  "  Times  "  when  speaking  of  this  innovation,  "  are  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  Latin-America,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extraor- 
dinary development  in  the  past,  but  because  in  the  future  it  is 
destined  to  play  an  even  more  important  rôle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world." 

A  group  of  coffee  planters  of  the  States  of  Minas  and  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  recently  sent  Col.  Guilherne  F.  da  Silva  to  the  United 
States  to  study  the  coffee  market,  and  especially  to  learn  the  grades 
of  coffee  sold  in  the  United  States.  The  planters  of  Brazil  are  plan- 
ning to  sell  their  coffee  direct  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States, 
and  believe  there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  the  superior  grades  of 
Brazilian  coffee. 

The  Technical  Agricultural  School  at  Cordoba,  Argentine  Republic, 
has  obtained  specially  selected  seed  samples  of  potatoes  from  England 
and  France  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  series  of  potato-growing 
experiments  by  that  institution.  Potato  growing  forms  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Baleare,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  an  area  of 
about  15,000  hectares  of  this  tuber  having  been  planted  there  during 
the  present  year.  Last  year  the  potato  crop  of  this  section  yielded 
over  50,000  tons. 

The  Amazon  River  has  64,360  kilometers  (4,000  miles)  of  navigable 
waters,  and  a  valley  area  of  4,165,498  square  kilometers,  that  of  the 
Mississippi  being  only  1,916,098  square  kilometers.  One  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  the  Madeira  River,  discharges  a  volume 
of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Amazon  is  in  many 
places  40  miles  wide  and  has  a  depth  for  about  2,000  miles  of  from 
70  to  200  feet.  More  than  100  large  steamers  are  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  Belem  (Para)  and  Manaos. 

Dr.  Ramón  Luis  Miranda,  a  distinguished  Cuban  physician,  resi- 
dent in  New  York,  and  father-in-law  of  Gonzalo  de  Quesada,  Min- 
ister of  Cuba  at  Berlin,  died  in  New  York  on  January  27,  1910. 
Doctor  Miranda  worked  with  José  Marti,  the  eminent  Cuban 
patriot,  in  securing  the  independence  of  Cuba,  and  was  the  leader  in 
the  movement  that  culminated  in  the  erection  of  a  bronze  statue  to 
Martí  in  Matanzas  last  year.  Doctor  Miranda  left  his  large  library 
of  medical  books  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Havana,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  its  first  treasurer. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  taken  steps  to  acquire  the  sword 
presented  by  the  United  States  Government  to  Gen.  Antonio  Lopez 
de  Santa  Ana.     The  sword  bears  the  following  inscription: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  S.  A.  S.  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Ana,  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic." 

The  sword,  which  is  of  handsome  workmanship  and  inlaid  with 
gold,  is  valued  by  its  present  owner,  Senor  Albert  Carrera,  at  2,000 
pesos.  It  was  sent  to  General  Santa  Ana  as  a  testimony  of  good 
will  when  he  was  President  of  Mexico. 


FUNERAL  OF  PRESIDENT  OBALDÍA  OF  PANAMA. 

1    The  procession  leaving  the  Palace,  headed  by  the  officials  of  the|chureh.    2.  The  casket  o  i 
its  way  to  the  Cathedral.    3.  Carrying  the  casket  from  the  Palace. 
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ON  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  March  1,  1910,  His  Excellency, 
José  Domingo  Obaldía,  the  second  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Panama. 
While  he  had  only  occupied  the  presidential  chair  for  a  little 
over  seventeen  months,  President  Obaldía  had  endeared  himself  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  by  his  earnest  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country,  and  his  sudden  death  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  all,  as  it  was  not  generally  known  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 

Señor  Obaldía  was  born  in  David,  the  capital  city  of  the  Province 
of  Chiriqui,  Panama,  January  30,  1845,  and  was  therefore  65  years 
and  1  month  old.  His  father  was  at  one  time  President  of  Colombia, 
and  his  mother  came  from  a  distinguished  Panamanian  family.  On 
completing  a  course  at  the  Colombian  College  in  Bogota,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  after  a  short 
service  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  took  a  two-years'  course 
in  a  school  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  learned  to  speak  English 
fluently.  Returning  to  Panama,  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and 
in  agriculture,  in  which  he  accumulated  a  small  fortune.  Becoming 
interested  in  politics,  he  was  sent  to  Bogota  in  1900  to  represent  the 
then  Department  of  Panama  in  the  Colombian  Congress,  and  in  1903 
was  elected  Senator.  While  there  he  was  the  only  member  who  voted 
for  the  Hay-Herran  Treaty,  providing  for  an  interoceanic  canal. 
When  the  treaty  was  rejected,  he  resigned  from  the  Senate,  but  was 
soon  after  appointed  Governor  of  Panama,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  the  separation  of  Panama  from  Colombia.  Under  the  new 
Government  he  was  made  second  vice-president  ;  later  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Washington,  and  in  1906  was  made  first  vice-president, 
serving  as  head  of  the  Executive  Department  during  the  absence  in 
Europe  of  the  President,  Doctor  Amador.  While  in  Washington, 
Señor  Obaldía  was  a  member  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  where  his  wise  counsel 
and  never-ceasing  labors  in  the  cause  of  Pan-Americanism  were  much 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-members  on  the  Board  and  by  the  Director. 
He  was  made  the  Liberal  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  Panama  in 
1908,  was  elected  in  July  of  that  year,  and  inaugurated  on  October  1, 
1908.  Señor  Obaldía  was  twice  married,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  eight 
sons. 
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FUNERAL  OF  PRESIDENT  OBALDÍA  IN  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 
The  Panamanian  "bomberos,"  or  firemen,  with  their  floral  offerings. 
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The  funeral  of  the  late  President  took  place  at  5  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  2,  1910,  and  was  the  most  imposing  and  largely 
attended  ceremony  which  has  taken  place  in  that  city  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  body  lay  in  state  in  the 
yellow  room  of  the  palace,  surrounded  by  numerous  and  costly 
floral  offerings,  from  the  evening  of  March  1  until  the  hour  of  the 
funeral.  All  during  Wednesday  a  constant  stream  of  sorrowing  vis- 
itors filed  past  the  casket  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  beloved 
President.  The  interment  took  place  at  the  Catholic  Cemetery  on 
the  road  from  Panama  to  Balboa,  and  the  procession,  consisting  of 
the  clergy,  the  family  of  the  deceased,  the  new  President  of  the 
Republic,  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Mendoza,  formerly  Second  Designate  or 
Second  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  and  Subsecretaries  of  State, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  and  high  officials 
from  the  Canal  Zone,  the  Consular  Corps,  the  Municipal  Council, 
national,  provincial,  and  municipal  employees,  the  organization  com- 
mittee for  the  funeral,  corporations  and  public  societies,  colleges  and 
schools,  public  and  private,  a  battalion  of  United  States  marines, 
with  a  band,  the  national  band,  a  detachment  of  the  national  police, 
and  many  private  individuals,  started  promptly  at  the  hour  announced. 

The  funeral  cortege  proceeded  from  the  palace  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  burial  service  was  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  procession  then  started  for  the  cemetery, 
the  bands  alternating  in  playing  dirges.  The  funeral  oration  was 
eloquently  delivered  by  Dr.  Mendoza.  By  an  executive  decree, 
all  public  business  was  suspended  for  15  minutes  at  the  time  of  burial, 
and  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  also  issued  an  order  to  the  same 
effect.  Messages  of  condolence  were  received  by  the  widow  from 
President  Taft,  President  Fallieres,  of  France,  Director  Barrett, 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  many  other 
prominent  people  abroad. 
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4T  the  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Crevé  Coeur  Club  of  Peoria, 
/\  Illinois,  which  was  held  in  celebration  of  Washington's 

/  \  Birthday,  February  22,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Señor 
Don  Francisco  León  de  la  Barra,  delivered  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  address  in  regard  to  his  country.  It  con- 
tains so  much  material  of  value,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
highest  official  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States,  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  is  reproduced  herewith. 

I  shall  not  follow  our  history  step  by  step  in  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
those  elements,  which  by  intermingling  have  produced  the  present  population, 
numbering  considerably  over  13,000,000  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  The  exact 
number  will  be  ascertained  by  the  new  census,  under  preparation,  which  will  be  taken 
this  year,  when  we  shall  celebrate  the  first  centennial  of  independence. 

The  ancient  indigenous  races  of  mysterious  origin,  courageous  as  history  shows  them; 
dreamers,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  legends  and  songs;  races  of  whose  civilization  the 
silent  witnesses  are  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Mitla,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  as  well  as  the 
lofty  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan;  these  races,  mixed  partly  with  that  of  the  strong  and 
venturesome  race  of  the  conqueror,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  people  of  to-day. 

Our  history,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  past  century,  is  represented 
by  three  centuries  of  colonial  life,  a  period  of  struggle  against  the  mother  country 
from  1810  to  1821,  and  another  long  and  painful  period  of  internal  and  defensive  wars. 

Since  then  the  spirit  of  national  unity  has  steadily  increased,  together  with  that 
of  close  relationship  among  the  classes,  all  striving  together  for  the  attainment  of  our 
common  ideals— peace,  labor,  and  progress. 

Evolution  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  classes  of  our  social  life,  and,  thanks  to  that, 
the  country's  progress  is  steady  and  undisturbed,  free  from  all  external  complications 
and  internal  disturbances,  ever  devoted  to  its  growth  and  jealous  of  its  own  dignity. 

Such  are  the  people.  The  soil  on  which  they  live  and  toil  is  rich  and  fertile.  In 
the  777,000  square  miles  that  the  Republic  covers  all  climates  are  found,  from  the 
tropical  heat  on  the  coast  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snows  that  crown  the  summits 
of  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtlaxihuatl. 

The  forests  near  the  coast  display  a  wealth  of  tropical  vegetation  with  their  proud 
palms,  rubber  trees,  rosewood,  mahogany,  logwood,  Brazilwood,  as  well  as  a  great  variety 
of  precious  woods,  whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  gigantic  and  graceful  ferns  and  orchids 
of  infinite  variety.  This  belt  is  followed  by  the  floral  and  cultivated  areas,  where 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton  grow.  Then  higher  up,  between  five  and 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  found  what  we  call  the  cold  region, 
where  cereals  are  principally  cultivated  up  to  the  line  of  porpetual  snow. 

Agriculture  has  lately  made  in  my  country  greater  advances  with  far  better  results 
than  ever  before.     Our  coffee,  which  we  export  in  small  quantities,  obtains  a  higher 
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price  in  Havre,  on  account  of  its  quality,  than  the  Brazilian  coffee.  The  expor- 
tation of  hemp,  which  has  made  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  so  rich  and  prosperous, 
reaches  100,000  tons  annually.  The  greater  portion  is  sent  to  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  it  competes  successfully  with  all  similar  products  on  account  of  its  fine,  durable 
fiber. 

A  few  years  ago  a  German  scientist  discovered  the  properties  of  the  guayule  plant, 
which  grows  wild  on  the  arid  plains  and  hills  in  some  of  the  States  of  our  Republic. 
From  this  plant  a  gum  is  extracted  which  contains  rubber  and  resin  and  offers  an  ele- 
ment of  wealth  never  before  suspected.  The  exploitation  of  this  gum  is  not  only  con- 
siderable, having  a  most  promising  future  as  it  becomes  better  known,  but  has  also  led 
to  the  erection  in  my  country  of  numerous  plants,  where  it  is  prepared  for  industrial 
purposes. 


CUTTING  LEAVES  OF  SISAL  AGAVE  IN  YUCATAN,  MEXICO. 

This  highly  useful  fiber-producing  agave  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  thin  soil  of  the  limestone  regions 
of  the  States  of  Yucatan  and  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  the  former  State  exporting  sisal  hemp  or  henequén 
to  the  value  of  about  $20,000,000  annually.  The  workmen  are  gathering  the  fiber  leaves  to  send  to  the 
mill  for  treatment  and  extraction  of  the  fiber. 

To  show  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  the  Nazas,  a  cotton  raising  district,  it  suffices  to 
mention  the  following  fact  recently  published:  On  one  farm  alone,  El  Rancho  de  Santa 
Teresa,  the  last  cotton  crop  amounted  to  over  10,000,000  pounds.  Our  soil,  notwith- 
standing its  richness,  does  not  produce  what  could  be  expected  of  it.  Much  is  lacking 
to  make  it  yield  as  it  should.  The  Government  understands  perfectly  the  importance 
of  great  engineering  works  in  agriculture  by  which  our  waterways  may  be  made  useful 
and  the  great  waste  of  rain  water  be  prevented.  A  law  has  been  enacted  recently 
encouraging  irrigation  by  practical  and  expeditious  methods  and  facilitating  the  im- 
portation of  agricultural  implements.  This  law  has  also  helped  in  the  establishment 
of  a  banking  institution  which  is  already  giving  most  favorable  results.  That  this 
patriotic  spirit  and  foresight  of  the  administration  is  ever  present  wherever  its  aid 
may  contribute  to  the  development  of  agriculture  is  shown  by  its  earnest  endeavor  to 
build,  in  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Nazas  above  referred  to,  certain  works  valued  at 
20,000,000  pesos  for  the  drainage  and  efficient  distribution  of  the  waters  of  this  river. 
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This  will  result  in  greater  prosperity  for  that  region,  which  will  thus  furnish  the  raw 
product  so  needed  by  the  manufacturing  industry,  now  so  well  developed  in  our 
Republic . 

The  progress  of  mining  in  Mexico  will  be  made  apparent  to  you  by  the  following 
figures:  We  hold  the  first  place  as  silver  producers.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  over 
2,000,000  kilograms,  amounting  to  77,000,000  pesos,  were  taken  from  our  mines.  The 
gold  production,  which  in  1891  did  not  reach  2,000,000  pesos,  and  in  1896  exceeded 
slightly  10,000,000  pesos,  and  which  rose  in  1904  to  20,000,000  pesos,  was  over  45,000,000 
pesos  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  gives  Mexico  the  third  place  in  the  charts  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Financial  News,  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  gold  production. 

"We  are  thus  warranted,"  said  our  able  and  prudent  Minister  of  Finance,  Mr. 
Limantour,  in  a  document  presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  "in  hoping  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  contribute  toward  supplying  the  world's  increasing  demand  for 
the  coveted  metal  on  a  larger  and  larger  scale.  That  contribution  will  enable  us  the 
more  easily,  without  the  aid  of  foreign  investments,  to  improve  the  country's  trade 
balance." 

This  increase  has  been  so  important,  as  already  shown,  that  it  insures  the  most 
brilliant  future  for  the  exploitation  of  the  gold  mines. 

The  copper  mines  have  yielded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  exports  of  this  metal 
reached  the  sum  of  20,000,000  pesos  in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

There  exists  in  Mexico  another  source  of  wealth  of  actual  importance  that  promises 
incalculable  benefits  in  the  future:  The  exploitation  of  petroleum  wells,  that  during 
the  past  year  yielded  more  than  3,000,000  barrels,  as  stated  by  Monsieur  Raoul  Bigot, 
author  of  that  interesting  and  impartial  work,  '  '  Le  Mexique  Moderne .  '  '  This  industry 
becomes  every  year  more  profitable  and  its  future  is  most  promising,  as  stated  in  a 
recent  report  of  the  American  consul  at  Tampico,  Mr.  P.  Merril  Griffith. 

In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  our  agricultural  wealth,  to  encourage  our  industrial 
development  and  to  facilitate  commerce,  the  Government  has  strongly  advocated  the 
construction  of  railways,  the  improvement  of  traffic  conditions,  and,  by  the  lawful 
means  provided  in  the  concessions,  has  certain  control  in  the  proper  management  of 
the  lines  for  the  purposes  stated.  Our  railroad  system  in  actual  service  covers  over 
15,000  miles. 

While  touching  upon  this  subject  I  can  not  fail  to  mention  the  very  skillful  operation 
successfully  carried  out  by  oui1  Government  in  the  year  1908,  at  the  moment  of  the 
world's  greatest  financial  crisis.  I  refer  to  the  consolidation  into  one  powerful  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  470,000,000  pesos — of  which  the  Government  represents  a  little 
more  than  one-half — of  the  various  companies  that  worked  or  controlled  the  most 
important  railroads  of  the  country.  This  far-sighted  operation  has  given  the  Govern- 
ment control  over  7,483  miles  of  railroad  and  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
The  net  proceeds  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  new  arrangement  exceeded  by  over  50 
per  cent  the  proceeds  of  the  preceding  half  year.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  net  pro- 
ceeds amounted  to  nearly  20,000,000  pesos.  This  result  in  itself  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  success  of  the  railroad  policy  followed  by  our  Government. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1907,  President  Diaz  inaugurated  the  railroad  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  bringing  in  touch  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Old  World,  thus  veri- 
fying the  prophecy  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who  called  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
"the  bridge  of  the  world." 

"Mexico,"  says  Reclas,  "is  destined  in  the  future  to  play  an  important  rôle  in 
the  world's  progress.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,  destined  to  become  a  strait,  will  be 
one  of  the  historic  waterways  of  the  future.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  also 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  highways  of  greatest  universal  importance." 

The  190  kilometers  of  railroad  lying  between  Salina  Cruz — destined  to  be  in  the  near 
future  one  of  the  best  ports  of  the  Pacific— and  Puerto  Mexico,  the  old  Coatzacoalcos — 
whose  great  port  works,  now  nearly  finished,  will  permit  ships  drawing  30  feet  of  water 
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to  enter  freely,  will  be  one  of  the  great  commercial  waterways.  The  16,200  miles 
that  separate  Liverpool  from  Auckland  in  New  Zealand  have  been  reduced  to  14,600 
miles  by  the  Suez  Canal,  to  13,200  miles  by  the  Panama  Railroad,  and  to  12,800 
miles  by  that  of  Tehuantepec. 

Our  international  commerce  has  felt  the  influence  of  the  recent  financial  crisis, 
but,  while  the  imports  diminished  during  the  last  fiscal  year  by  more  than  70,000,000 


MINING  IN  MEXICO. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  leading  mineral-producing  countries  of  the  world.    The  value  of  its  mineral  exports 
for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  was  over  $80,000,000,  about  half  of  which  was  of  silver 

pesos,  in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  our  exports  did  not  suffer  the  same 
falling  off,  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  our  balance  of  trade.  The  figures  correspond- 
ing to  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  in  the  imports 
as  well  as  in  the  exports. 

The  condition  of  our  public  treasury  is  most  satisfactory  and  steady,  notwithstanding 
the  effects  of  the  general  crisis.     For  fourteen  years  there  has  been  a  surplus  at  the  end 
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of  each  fiscal  year,  thanks  to  our  prudent  and  skillful  administration.  The  reserve 
in  the  treasury  formed  by  these  accumulated  surpluses  have  exceeded  136,000,000 
pesos,  of  which  71,000,000  have  been  devoted  to  works  of  public  utility. 

The  last  fiscal  year  showed  a  surplus  of  6,000,000  pesos,  in  round  numbers,  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year;  still  it  shows  the  great  vitality  of  the  country  under 
the  difficult  financial  circumstances  in  which  the  world  found  itself  during  the  past 
crisis. 

These  exceptionally  favorable  conditions  explain  the  interest  our  securities  com- 
mand in  foreign  markets  and,  in  consequence,  the  high  quotation  of  our  bonds.  The 
road  traveled  since  1878  is  a  long  one.  A  loan  was  then  placed  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
and  with  the  amplest  security  for  the  shareholders  in  1904  a  4  per  cent  gold  debt 
was  contracted,  payable  in  fifty  years,  without  other  security  than  the  good  faith  of 
the  nation. 
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ESPERANZA  DAM,  GUANAJUATO,  MEXICO. 

The  reservoir  and  dam  were  commenced  in  1887  and  completed  in  1893,  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000. 
Stone  of  various  colors  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dam,  and  the  effect  of  their  combinations 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  The  reservoir  contains  1,600,000  cubic  meters  of  water,  and  fur- 
nishes the  city  of  Guanajuato  with  an  abundant  supply. 

This  confidence  of  bankers  and  other  shareholders  in  our  public  debt,  in  the  vitality 
of  my  country,  in  the  responsibility  of  its  Government  and  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  progress  of  the  Republic,  is  evidenced  in  the  market  quotations  of  our  bonds. 
I  refer  to  the  4  per  cent  foreign  bonds  which  were  quoted  at  94  in  December  of  1908, 
reaching  the  100  mark  last  December.  This  rise  of  six  points  in  the  course  of  last  year 
is  beyond  that  attained  by  the  majority  of  the  countries  which  are  in  a  position  anal- 
ogous to  ours. 

These  conditions  are  also  due  to  the  affluence  of  foreign  capital,  which  finds  safe  and 
remunerative  investment  in  business  in  my  country.  United  States,  as  well  as  French, 
German,  and  English  capital  contributes  to  the  development  of  our  commerce,  with 
profit  to  investors.  According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  "South  American  Journal" 
of  London,  the  amount  of  English  capital  invested  in  Mexico  amounts  to  135,000,000 
pounds  sterling.  French  capital  invested  in  banking  and  industrial  ventures — in 
which  great  profits  have  been  made — will  soon  increase,  due  to  the  facilities  extended 
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by  the  "Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas"  to  the  "Société  foncière"  mexicains, 
whose  5-per-cent  debentures  were  placed  with  such  good  results  in  the  European 
markets  by  the  "Société  Générale." 

Among  the  works  of  public  utility  built  by  the  Government  or  nearing  completion 
let  me  mention  the  drainage  of  the  Mexican  Valley,  a  colossal  work  which,  at  the  cost 
of  25,000,000  pesos,  or  $12,500,000,  solved  a  problem  of  great  importance  to  the  capital 
of  the  Republic.  The  enormous  waterworks  for  supplying  water  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
at  the  rate  of  400  liters  daily  per  capita  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  works  now  finished  in  the  port  of  Veracruz 
for  the  improvement  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  for  the  distribution  of  potable  water  and  for 
the  erection  of  federal  buildings,  represent  an  expense  of  40,000,000  pesos.  The  port 
works  of  Tampico,  Manzanillo,  Puerto  Mexico,  and  Salina  Cruz  are  of  great  importance; 
the  figures  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements  in  the  last  two  mentioned  ports,  which  are 
the  terminals  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railway,  being  estimated  at  75,000,000  pesos. 

The  picture  I  represent  to  you  in  perfect  good  faith  shows  the  progress  attained  by 
Mexico,  and,  though  much  has  been  done  in  our  onward  march,  much  remains  still 
undone. 

The  spreading  of  public  instruction  is  one  of  the  principal  cares  of  our  Government, 
which  devotes  to  this  noble  and  lofty  work  its  constant  and  untiring  efforts  and  sup- 
plies the  necessary  funds  to  give  the  country,  as  it  has  already  done,  normal  schools 
in  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  modern  science,  primary  schools,  and  high  schools, 
as  well  as  professional  schools  for  the  formation  of  good  citizens,  fully  conscious  of  their 
rights  and  duties. 

Some  one  has  said:  "To  serve  one's  country  well  is  to  glorify  it."  The  object  of 
teaching  in  my  country  is  to  impress  this  maxim  so  deeply  in  the  minds  of  our  youths 
that — to  use  a  graphic  and  expressive  phrase  of  one  of  your  thinkers — it  shall  pass 
from  the  head  to  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  to  the  arms. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  finished  the  recital  of  the  result  of  our  efforts,  which  I  have  been 
kindly  asked  to  do.  Incomplete  though  it  be,  at  least  it  will  show  you  the  lofty  and 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  acts  of  the  Government  presided  over  by 
General  Diaz  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Mexican  people  advance  along  the 
road  to  progress. 
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THE  list  of  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth 
Pan-American  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  at  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentine  Republic,  on  July  9  of  this  year,  and  continue  for 
four  weeks,  has  finally  been  announced  by  President  Taft. 
Owing  to  the  long  list  of  applicants  for  appointment,  and  the  desire 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Knox  to  send  men  not  only 
of  national  but  international  reputation  who  would  fittingly  repre- 
sent the  United  States  there  was  considerable  delay  in  making  the 
selection.  Most  of  the  men  selected  have  made  a  study  of  Latin- 
American  affairs  for  many  years,  and  a  number  take  first  rank  as 
authorities  on  questions  pertaining  to  these  countries  as  well  as  in 
the  field  of  international  law  and  diplomacy. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  delegates  will  leave  New  York  for 
Buenos  Aires  on  June  10,  stopping  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  Montevideo  en 
route.  It  is  proposed  by  Secretary  Knox  to  use  the  U.  S.  Army  trans- 
port Sumner  to  cary  the  delegation  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Sumner 
was  refitted  at  large  expense  some  years  ago,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
the  proposed  trip. 

While  Congress  has  already  appropriated  $100,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  delegation,  a  further  allotment  of  $45,000  has  been  re- 
quested in  order  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Sumner  for  her  long  voyage. 
It  is  expected  that  the  delegation  will  leave  the  vessel  at  Buenos  Aires, 
and  she  will  then  proceed  down  the  east  coast,  through  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  and  up  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  there  to  await  the  delegates 
and  take  them  aboard  after  they  have  crossed  the  Andes  and  visited 
the  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  at  Santiago,  Chile,  which  will  be  held  in 
September.  Not  only  Argentina  and  Chile,  but  several  of  the  other 
Latin  American  Republics,  will  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversaries 
of  their  independence  this  year,  so  the  delegation  will  visit  a  number  of 
the  prominent  cities  of  South  America,  and  make  a  short  stay  in  Mexico 
on  the  homeward  voyage.  It  is  believed  that  the  visit  of  such  repre- 
sentative men  from  the  United  States  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  northern  Republic  and  her  sister 

nations. 
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The  delegation  as  an- 
nounced, is  as  follows: 

Henry  White,  the  chair- 
man, has  been  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States  to 
France  and  also  to  Italy. 
He  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  his  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  having  occupied 
positions  as  secretary  of 
legation  at  Vienna,  second 
and  first  secretary  of  lega- 
tion and  first  secretary  oí 
the  embassy  in  London. 
He  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  International 
Conference  held  in  London 
in  1887-8  for  the  abolition 
of  sugar  bounties,  and  was 
senior  delegate  from  this 
country  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Moroc- 
can Affairs  at  Alge ciras  in 


Photo  i>y    Harris  Ewfng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COL.  ENOCH  HERBERT  CROWDER. 


by  Harrio-Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HONORABLE  HENRY  WHITE. 

1906.  Mr.  White  has  been 
a  social  favorite  abroad, 
counting  as  his  personal 
friends  the  rulers  of  Eng- 
land ,  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
other  European  countries. 

Col.  Enoch  H.  Crowder 
is  at  present  Assistant  to 
the  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  that 
service  on  international  law 
and  relations.  He  has  seen 
service  in  the  Philippines  as 
Judge-Advocate-General  of 
that  division  of  the  army, 
and  was  attached  to  Gen- 
eral Kuroki's  army  as 
American  military  attaché 
(lining  the  Russo-Japanese 
war.      Colonel    Chowder's 
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knowledge  of  Spanish  law  fitted  him  to  head  the  commission  which 
revised  the  code  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  a  work  which  was  success- 
fully concluded  during  the  recent  occupation  of  that  island.  His 
scholarly  attainments  and  familiarity  with  the  Spanish  language  and 
Latin- American  affairs  in  general  will  make  him  a  valuable  member 
of  the  delegation. 

Lewis  Nixon  is  the  proprietor  of  the  shipyard  of  that  name  at  Eliza- 
beth, New  Jersey,  and  also  President  of  the  Standard  Motor  Con- 
struction Company.  He  was  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  graduating  from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1882 
at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  was  transferred  to  the 
construction  corps  of  the 
navy,  and  in  1890  designed 
the  battle  ships  Oregon, 
Indiana,  and  Massachu- 
setts, after  which  he  re- 
signed from  the  service  to 
beco  m  e  superintending 
constructor  of  the  Cramp 
ship3'ard  at  Philadelphia, 
but  later  started  in  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account. 
He  has  built  over  100  ves- 
sels in  the  past  six  years, 
among  them  being  the  sub- 
marine torpedo  boat  Hol- 
land, the  monitor  Florida, 
the  torpedo  boat  O'Brien, 
the  cruiser  Chattanooga, 
and  others .  He  was  a  Com- 
missioner to  the  St.  Louis 
World's  Fair,  and  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New  York  and  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  that  city.  He  holds  the  Degree  of  Science, 
and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  among  men  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
having  been  received  in  special  audience  by  the  Pope  and  the  Czar  of 
Russia,  and  been  personally  entertained  by  the  King  of  England.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  regarded  as  an  expert  on  international  trade  relations,  and 
has  uniformly  worked  for  closer  relations  with  South  America. 

John  Bassett  Moore  is  a  publicist  of  international  fame.     He  was 
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Third  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  in  1886,  resigning  in 
1891  to  become  Professor  of 
International  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. He  was  appointed 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
in  April,  1898,  but  resigned 
in  September  of  the  same 
year  to  become  secretary 
and  counsel  to  the  Peace 
Commission  at  Paris,  and  in 
1904  acted  as  agent  of  this 
country  before  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  Arbi- 
tration Tribunal.  Profes- 
sor Moore  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  extra- 
dition, arbitration  and  di- 
plomacy, and  his  digest  on 
international  law  is  in  gen- 
eral use  by  diplomatists  and 
State  Department  officials. 
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Phoio  by  Harris-Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  B.MOORE. 


PROFESSOR  BERNARD  MOSES. 
30421— Bull.  4—10 6 


Dr.  Bernard  Moses  has 
been  Professor  of  History 
and  Political  Science  in  the 
University  of  California 
since  1875.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  of  Heidelberg. 
Professor  Moses  has  trav- 
eled in  South  America,  and 
speaks  the  Spanish  language 
fluently.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission when  President 
Taft  was  at  its  head,  and 
was  one  of  the  delegates  of 
the  United  States  to  the  re- 
cent Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress  at  Santiago, 
Chile.  He  is  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  politi- 
cal and  governmental  ques- 
tions. 
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Photo  by  Harris-EwJng,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  S.  REINSCH. 

Lamar  C.  Quintero  is  a 
well-known  lawyer  and  j  our- 
nalist  of  New  Orleans,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune 
since  1881.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  noted  Cuban  patriot, 
Joseph  A.  Quintero.  He 
served  as  Vice-Consul  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica  at 
New  Orleans  in  1883,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  that  country  to 
the  World's  Cotton  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  1884-5, 
being  promoted,  as  a  result 
of  his  services  in  that  enter- 
prise, to  the  rank  of  Consul, 
and  later  made  Consul- 
General  for  all  the  Southern 
States.  Mr.  Quintero  has 
also  at  various  times  served 


Dr.  Paul  S.Reinsch  has 
been  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  since  1899.  He 
has  traveled  considerably  in 
Latin  -  American  countries 
and  has  written  a  number  of 
books  regarding  them.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Third 
Pan-American  Congress  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  and 
to  the  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress  in  Santiago, 
Chile.  Professor  Reinsch 
is  the  author  of  works  on 
common  law,  world  politics, 
legislative  methods,  etc., 
many  of  his  books  having 
been  translated  into  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese.  He  is  a 
memberof  a  numberof  scien- 
tific societies,  and  speaks  the 
Spanish  language. 
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as  acting  Consul  for  the  Republics  of  Nicaragua,  Venezuela,  Ecuador, 
and  Chile,  and  for  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  He  has  enjoyed  a  close 
association  with  Latin- American  affairs,  and  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  trade  between  New  Orleans  and  those 
Republics.  He  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippines  by  President  Taft,  then 
Governor-General,  but  declined. 

David  Kinley  has  been  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  Director 
of  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of  Illinois  since  1906.     He 
has  also  been  an  assistant  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  an 
instructor  in  the  Woman's 
College    at  Baltimore,  and 
Assistant     Professor      and 
Professor  of  Economics  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Professor    Kinley    is    the 
author  of  numerous  works 
and    magazine   articles    on 
financial      and      economic 
subjects. 

The  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  John  Bar- 
rett, will  also  attend  the 
conference  as  head  of  that 
institution,  but  not  as  a 
delegate.  Being  an  inter- 
national official,  elected  to 
his  post  by  the  votes  of  all 
the  countries  participating 
in  the  conference,  he  is  not 
eligible  for  appointment  as 
a  delegate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
had  an  extended  diplomatic  experience.  He  began  as  Minister  to 
Siam,  and  in  special  diplomatic  and  commercial  investigations  in 
Japan,  Siam,  Korea,  Siberia,  and  India.  He  was  American  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  International  Conference  of  American  Republics, 
held  in  Mexico  1901-2,  and  was  Commissioner-General  of  Foreign 
Affairs  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  In  1903  he  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Argentina,  and  later  was  Minister  to  Panama  and  to 
Colombia.  He  has  been  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
since  January,  1907,  where  his  activity  has  served  to  largely  increase 
the  exchange  of  commerce  among  the  American  Republics  and  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  between  them. 


PROFESSOR  DAVID  KINLEY. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  YACHT  "MAYFLOWER"  ON  THE  WAY  TO  HAMPTON  ROADS 
WITH  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE  LATE  AMBASSADOR  NABUCO,  MARCH  16.  1910. 
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THE  BRAZILIAN  BATTLE  SHIP  "  MINAS  GERAES,"  WHICH  WILL  ACT  AS  CONVOY 
TO  THE  U.  S.  CRUISER  "NORTH  CAROLINA"  ON  THE  WAY  TO  BRAZIL. 
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THE  U.  S.  CRUISER  '-NORTH  CAROLINA,"  WHICH  WILL  CARRY  THE  REMAINS 
OF  THE  LATE  BRAZILIAN   AMBASSADOR  NABUCO  TO  BRAZIL. 
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WHEN  the  United  States  ceases  to  be  an  exporter  of  beef 
and  pork,  from  whence  will  Europe  get  its  meat  ? 
Will  the  United  States,  with  its  large  ratio  of  increase  in 
population,  with  which  the  meat  production  by  no  means 
keeps  pace,  be  able  in  the  future  to  feed  itself? 

Must    Europe    and    the   United    States    curtail    their   meat    con- 
sumption ? 


ON  AN  ARGENTINE  ESTANCIA. 

The  scene  here  shown  is  on  the  Parana,  and  is  the  natural  pasture  characteristic  of  the  States  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  and  Corrientes. 

There  is  no  need  to  take  a  pessimist's  view  in  answering  any  of 
these  questions.  The  meat  proposition  is  already  serious,  it  is  true; 
but  this  is  because  we  are  at  the  turning  of  the  ways  and  not  because 
the  immediate  future,  or  even  the  future  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
at  least,  presents  any  real  difficulty  to  the  solution  of  this  proposition. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  all  questions  involving  the  so-called 
meat  trust,  the  tariff,  etc.,  and  looking  at  the  matter  simply  as  a 
588 
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question  of  economy  in  meat  production,  there  is  no  need  to  fear  a 
famine,  nor  ought  there  to  be  any  fear  of  high  prices  to  limit  the 
consumption. 

A  number  of  elements  enter  as  factors  into  the  world's  present  meat 
problem,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  change  in  con- 
ditions under  which  meat  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
The  change  from  range  to  farm  production  of  beef  cattle  and  the  im- 
proved shipping  facilities  for  corn,  which  latter  has  revolutionized  the 
hog  industry,  have  together  upset  the  balance  in  the  meat  market. 
Unlimited  free  range  on  government  lands  made  cheap  meat,  but  the 


CATTLE  GRAZING  IN  ARGENTINA. 

The  scene  shown  is  on  the  sea  front  of  a  large  cattle  estancia  in  the  State  of  Buenos  Aires.    Some 
idea  of  the  Argentine  pasture  can  be  gained  from  the  patches  shown  in  the  foreground. 

taking  up  of  these  lands  by  settlers,  and  particularly  the  taking  up  of 
land  around  water  sites,  has  changed  the  whole  situation.  The  ex- 
tension of  railways  and  an  improved  service  has  given  the  western 
farmer  a  choice,  either  to  sell  his  corn  or  to  feed  for  meat,  where 
formerly  he  had  no  choice;  it  was  either  hogs  or  cease  raising  corn. 
He  raised  hogs  because  he  was  forced  to  it,  and  he  bought  range  beef 
cattle  to  put  them  in  condition  for  the  market  by  feeding  for  a  few 
months  with  a  part  of  his  surplus  grain. 

The  raising  ^>f  cattle  on  the  free  ranges  of  the  West  was  the  cheapest 
method  of  meat  production  at  the  time  practiced  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  beef  may  not  now  be  produced, 
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and  is  not  now  produced  by  a  few  farmers,  even  cheaper  than  on  the 
western  ranges  in  the  past. 

The  poor  quality  of  range  meat,  which  necessitated  several  months 
of  farm  feeding  and  care  in  order  to  be  gotten  in  condition  for  the 
market,  the  great  losses  in  the  herds  due  to  insufficient  food  and 
water,  and  the  lack  of  winter  shelter  made  the  business  of  cattle 
raising  on  the  western  plains  a  more  or  less  uncertain  and  precarious 
industry.  It  was  an  exotic,  and  as  such  it  will  die  with  changing 
conditions. 


CATTLE  CORRALS  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  cattle  in  the  picture  are  ready  for  slaughter  at  a  saladero  or  salting  plant  near  Montevideo.  These 
cattle  are  of  the  ordinary  longhorn  variety,  with,  in  this  case,  only  a  slight  infusion  of  Shorthorn 
blood.  The  improvement  of  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  cattle  through  crossing  of  the  best  im- 
ported Shorthorn  and  Hereford  stock  is  rapidly  changing  the  ordinary  type,  such  as  is  shown 
above. 

The  future  of  meat  production  in  the  United  States  is  a  farming 
proposition,  and  like  all  other  questions  connected  with  the  national 
agriculture,  depends  for  its  satisfactory  solution  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  methods.  To  remain  a  meat-exporting  country,  lands 
must  be  brought  up  to  the  European  standard  of  production.  At 
that  standard,  or  even  considerably  below,  farming  in  the  United 
States  pays,  and  pays  well,  and  in  no  way  better  than  by  turning  grass 
and  grain  into  meat.  But  until  the  United  States  adjusts  itself  to 
the  changed  conditions  and  can  again  enter  the  European  market  as 
a  competitor  with  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Australia  for  the  meat 
trade,  where  will  Europe,  and  even  the  United  States,  should  it  have 
a  temporary  need  for  meat,  secure  their  supplies? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult.  It  is  only  surprising 
that  it  has  not  been  more  fully  recognized. 

The  broad  plains  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  of  Venezuela  and 
Colombia,  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador, 
rival,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  famed  pampas  of  Argentina  and  Uru- 
guay as  cheap  meat-producing  districts. 

In  the  country  of  the  Oronoco  alone,  Venezuela  and  eastern  Colom- 
bia, there  is  an  area  of  territory  more  than  equal  to  France,  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Denmark,  or  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  has  its  superior  as  a  cattle  country  in  no 
part  of  the  world,  if  indeed  it  has  anywhere  its  equal. 

Mexico  offers  many  advantages  to  the  stock  raiser.  The  conditions 
there  are  those  with  which  stockmen  from  the  Un  ted  States  are  more  or 
less  fami  iar,  which  last  fact,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  large  investments 
of  American  capital  made  in  this  industry  within  the  last  few  years  in 
Mexico.  The  Republic  has  from  the  earliest  Spanish  days  been  a 
cattle-raising  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  a  cattle-exporting  country. 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  customers  for  Mexican  cattle,  but 
as  a  serious  factor  in  the  world's  market,  Mexico  is  only  just  beginn  ng 
to  find  its  place.  In  the  States  of  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Coahuila, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Sinaloa,  and  Durango  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
which  formerly  existed  in  the  free-range  country  of  the  United  States, 
but  with  some  important  differences,  all  of  which  are  in  favor  of 
Mexico.  Cattlemen  own  the  land  in  large  tracts  of  from  100,000  to 
1,000,000  acres,  acquired  from  the  Government  by  grant  and  at  a  very 
low  figure.  This  prevents  the  shutting  off  from  water,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  destroy  the  range  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  winters  are  mild,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  from  blizzards — 
in  fact,  the  graz:ng  is  good  for  the  year  round.  Lastly,  the  grass  is 
better  in  these  parts  of  Mexico  than  it  was  in  the  range  country  of  the 
United  States,  although  scarcely  as  good  as  n  Argentina.  The  buffalo 
grass  grows  thicker  than  in  the  Un'ted  States,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  water  a  number  of  other  native  grasses  grow  most  luxuriantly. 

The  character  of  the  ranges  on  the  Pacific  coast  side  in  Jalisco, 
Michoacán,  Guerrero,  southern  Oaxaca,  and  Tepic  are  similar  in 
character  to  the  northern  ranges  but  not  so  well  watered,  and  the 
grass  is  scantier. 

On  the  gulf  side  there  are  entirely  different  conditions.  On  the 
slope  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosí, 
Tamaulipas,  and  northern  Vera  Cruz  is  the  region  known  as  the 
Huasteca  Potosina,  the  country  of  the  Tamesi,  Panuco,  Temporal, 
and  Tamasunchale  rivers.  This  is  an  almost  ideal  grass  country. 
It  is  a  succession  of  valleys  separated  by  grass-covered  terraces  or 
hills  increasing  in  height  from  the  low  plains  near  the  coast  to  the 
borders  of  the  central  plateau  6,000  feet  in  height.     This  slope  receives 
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the  moist  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  form  of  rain  during 
the  summer  months  and  dew  in  winter,  and  is  always  free  from  frost, 
drought,  and  excessive  heat.  The  natural  pasturage  of  this  country 
is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world,  except  on  the  Oronoco  and  in  the  upper 
Amazon  country.  Even  in  the  driest  months,  April  and  May,  but 
little  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  pasturage  is  noticeable.  The 
grass  is  principally  para  and  guineo.  The  para  grows  luxuriantly,  is 
evergreen,  nourishing,  and  is  a  weed  exterminator.  Cattle  in  good 
condition  can  be  sent  to  market  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $10  gold  a  head. 
On  the  northern  and  western  ranges  lean  cattle  cost  to  produce  from 


STOCK  FARM  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SÃO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

São  Paulo  is  in  southern  Brazil,  and  is  the  great  coffee-producing  State.    Cattle  raising  there,  in 
Parana,  and  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  industry. 

$2  to  $5  a  head  and  can  be  fattened  for  market  to  cost  in  all  about 
$10  a  head. 

The  latest  Mexican  statistics  show  about  5,250,000  beef  cattle  in 
the  whole  country,  of  an  estimated  value  of  about  $8  gold  per  head. 
Chihuahua  and  Vera  Cruz  lead  with  about  400,000  head  for  each 
State.  As  compared  with  Argentina  with  its  30,000,000  beef  cattle 
it  can  be  seen  that  Mexico  is  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry;  in 
fact,  at  present  the  country  produces  but  little  meat  above  its  own 
needs,  yet  it  could,  on  natural  pasture  alone,  carry  twice  the  number 
of  cattle  now  grazing  in  Argentina,  and  could  easily  supply  to  the 
European  markets  from  its  surplus  an  amount  of  meat  twice  what 
the  United  States  has  even  been  able  to  supply  from  its  surplus. 
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South  of  Mexico  in  Central  America  and  in  parts  of  Mexico  not 
above  mentioned  there  is  yet  another  cattle  country  where  the  cli- 
mate is  more  tropical.  On  the  Pacific  side  the  area  suitable  for  cattle 
is  limited.  It  is  similar  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  Mexico,  but  the  coun- 
try is  more  thickly  settled,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  land  is  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  consequently  there  is  less  room  for  beef  cattle. 
The  country  offers  fine  opportunities  for  dairy  stock  and  will  undoubt- 
edly develop  along  this  line.  In  the  uplands  and  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  there  are  large  areas  of  fine  open  country  in  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica,  where  cattle  can  be  produced  as 


CATTLE  IN  GUATEMALA. 

The  fine  condition  of  this  stock,  which  is  by  no  means  of  the  best  blood,  is  due  to  the  excellent 
natural  cattle  pasture,  of  which  there  is  no  better  on  the  American  Continent  than  that  of  parts 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  in  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras  four-year-old  stock  can  be  produced  on  the  ranges 
to  cost  less  than  $2  per  head.  The  native  stock  needs  improving.  It 
is  the  same  which  was  formerly  known  in  the  United  States  as  the 
Texas  long  horn.  When  crossed  by  Shorthorn  bulls,  the  resulting 
progeny  is  a  first-class  beef  animal.  Hereford,  Galloway,  and  Aber- 
deen-Angus crosses  also  produce  good  results. 

At  present  the  industry  is  almost  entirely  local.  Millions  of  acres 
of  the  finest  pasturage  in  the  world,  where  the  native  grasses  stand 
from  knee  to  shoulder  high,  are  unutilized.  A  tithe  of  the  capital  and 
enterprise  which  have  produced  such  large  results  In  Argentina  and 
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Uruguay  would  make  Central  America,  although  limited  in  area,  an 
important  factor  in  the  world's  meat  market  and  would  pay  to  the 
investors  a  handsome  return  on  their  investment. 

In  South  America  there  are  three  great  natural  cattle  regions  which 
in  area  and  adaptability  for  cattle  production  are  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  plains  of  the  Oronoco,  of  the  Amazon, 
and  of  the  Plata  rivers  are  without  doubt  the  best  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing beef  cattle  cheaply  and  on  a  large  scale  of  any  other  sections  of 
either  the  Old  or  the  New  World.  In  volume  of  water  carried  these 
are  the  three  greatest  of  all  the  rivers.  The  Mississippi  is  longer  than 
any  one  of  them,  but  even  the  Plata,  the  smallest  of  the  three,  carries 
over  twice  the  volume  of  water  carried  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Amazon  drains  a  territory  twice  as  great  in  extent. 


CATTLE  BRANDING  IN  URUGUAY. 

As  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  steer  is  thrown  by  a  lariat,  and  the  hot  iron  is  applied  to 
the  flank  while  the  animal  is  on  the  ground. 

Behind  the  Venezuelan  coast  range  of  mountains  lies  the  basin  of 
the  Oronoco.  This  river  has  nearly  500  tributaries  and  at  its  greatest 
length  is  1,500  miles  long  and  is  navigable  up  from  the  ocean  for  about 
1,200  miles.  For  about  half  its  length  it  flows  north  and  then  turns 
almost  directly  east  and  continues  in  this  line  to  the  Atlantic.  Near 
the  bend  of  the  Oronoco  it  is  joined  by  the  Apure,  one  of  its  chief 
tributaries,  which  has  come  down  from  the  Eastern  Cordilleras  of 
Colombia  through  the  heart  of  the  region  of  the  llanos  or  prairie 
lands.  These  lands  continue  on  to  the  east  to  the  vertex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Oronoco.  They  comprise  about  150,000  square  miles  in  Vene- 
zuela and  about  120,000  square  miles  in  Colombia.  It  is  the  largest 
single  compact  area  of  high-class  natural  cattle  pasture  in  the  world. 
In  the  luxuriance  of  its  grasses  it  is  as  far  ahead  of  the  pampas  lands 
of  Argentina  as  are  these  ahead  of  the  short-grass  lands  of  Kansas  or 
Nebraska.  It  is  one  immense  level  prairie,  thickly  carpeted  with 
¡jará  and  guineo  grass,  growing  twice  as  high  as  broom  sedge  on  a 
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neglected  Virginia  farm.  It  is  crossed  and  interlaced  by  hundreds  of 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Oronoco  or  into  its  larger  tributaries,  the  Apure, 
the  Arauca,  the  Meta,  the  Vichada,  and  the  Guaviare.  From  these 
rivers  spread  out  smaller  rivers,  creeks,  and  guts  joining  one  river  to 
another  so  that  the  whole  is  one  great  water  mesh.  In  some  places 
for  a  hundred  miles  one  must  cross  water  every  half  mile  or  less. 
The  creeks  and  guts,  when  wide  enough,  are  navigable  for  launches 
and  flatboats,  and  offer  the  best  and  cheapest  possible  system  of 
highways  leading  directly  down  to  the  Oronoco  and  the  sea. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  conquest  this  country  has 
been  famed  as  a  cattle  land.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  independence, 
in  1812,  ic  was  estimated  that  there  were  3,000,000  head  of  cattle  in 
the  country.  The  industry  has  never  since  been  so  flourishing. 
These  natural  cattle  lands  comprise  about  170,000,000  acres  and 
could  easily  carry  180,000,000  beef  cattle  and  not  be  overstocked. 

In  the  past  the  industry  has  been  much  hampered  in  both  Colombia 
and  Venezuela  by  government  restrictions,  monopolies,  and  taxa- 
tion, and  the  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  cattle  production  in  conse- 
quence vary  much.  Under  the  same  favorable  conditions  as  exist 
in  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay,  the  llanos  of  Colombia  and  Vene- 
zuela can  produce  cattle  ready  for  slaughter  at  a  cost  which  ought 
not  to  exceed  $2  gold  per  head. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  there  are  no  such  great  prairie  lands 
as  exist  on  the  Orinoco,  yet  on  the  whole  there  is  as  much  or  even 
more  first-class  cattle  country,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  easy 
deep-water  connection  with  the  world's  markets. 

It  is  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  whole  Amazon  Valley 
is  one  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest,  traversed  only  by  wild 
animals  and  here  and  there  on  its  fringes  by  the  daring  rubber  gath- 
erer. This  view  is  true  of  some  parts  of  the  Amazon  country,  but  by 
no  means  true  of  all  of  it,  or  of  even  the  major  part.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  greater  in  extent  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  or  about  equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  entire  land  area  of  the  earth  is  about  51,239,000  square  miles. 
Of  this,  more  than  one  half,  28,250,000  square  miles,  is  estimated  as 
lying  within  the  so-called  fertile  or  habitable  region  ;  the  balance  is  the 
polar  lands,  the  deserts,  and  the  steppes  of  Asia. 

The  Amazon  basin  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  habitable  earth  and 
■one-half  of  the  most  fertile  portion  thereof.  In  a  territory  so  large  as 
this  it  would  be  unreasonable  not  to  expect  to  find  many  varieties  of 
soil  and  soil  cover,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Between  the  rivers  tribu- 
tary to  the  great  river  and  back  from  the  bottoms  are  here  and  there 
large  tracts  of  open  land  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Gulf  coast  of 
Mexico,  in  the  prairie  lands  of  Louisiana,  and  in  Honduras,  and  in 
'Guatemala.     This  is  all  fine  cattle  country  ;  there  could  be  no  better. 
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Near  the  headwaters  of  the  great  rivers  that  flow  down  to  make  the 
mighty  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  are  millions  of 
acres  of  fine  grass  lands  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  as 
well  as  in  Brazil,  that  are  more  immediately  available  for  cattle  raising 
than  are  the  lands  farther  east  in  the  great  basin. 

There  is  deep  water  navigation  from  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  to 
the  Atlantic.  Steam  vessels  are  already  in  operation  from  Peruvian 
river  ports  down  to  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  Tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Negro  extend  up  into  the  Colombian  cordilleras,  and 
from  these  same  mountains  and  from  Ecuador  flow  down  hundreds  of 
streams  that  empty  into  the  Putumayo.     The  mighty  Marañon,  which 


STOCK  YARDS  IX  BUENOS  AIRES. 


some  call  the  main  river,  the  Amazon,  drains  the  high  lands  of  Peru 
and  Ecuador.  The  Huallaga  and  the  Ucayali,  flowing  into  the 
Marañon,  with  their  almost  innumerable  branches,  cover  with  a  net- 
work of  navigable  waterways  the  broad  slope,  300  miles  wide,  of  the 
eastern  Peruvian  grass  and  woodlands.  The  Jurua  and  the  Purus 
flow  through  what  was  the  great  No  Man's  Land  claimed  by  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Brazil,  but  to  which  title  is  now  being  rapidly  adjudicated. 
South  of  all  these  is  the  great  Madeira  system,  itself  greater  than  any 
river  system  outside  the  Americas.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Madeira  have  their  headwaterson  the  great  Bolivian  plateau,  although 
some  come  down  from  the  Peruvian  foothills. 
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On  the  uplands  of  most  of  these  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of  fine 
open  grass  lands  in  the  highest  degree  adaptable  to  cattle  raising. 
Land  in  quantities  suitable  for  the  industry  can  be  had  by  free  grant 
or  for  a  small  price;  the  governments  are  favorable,  and  nothing  is 
wanted  but  enterprise  and  capital  to  make  this  one  of  the  world's 
great  cattle  countries. 

The  third  great  river  basin  of  South  America  is  that  of  the  Plate 
River,  with  which  must  be  included  the  southern  half  of  Argentina, 
whose  rivers  drain  directly  into  the  Atlantic.  Any  account  of  the 
cattle  industry  of  Argentina  must  of  necessity  be  less  a  story  of  what 
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A  GAUCHO,  OR  ARGENTINE  COWBOY. 

can  be  done  than  of  what  has  been  done.  Included  in  the  Plate  basin 
in  addition  to  Argentina  are  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  southern  Brazi1. 
The  cattle  conditions  are  similar  over  all  this  area. 

Argentina  ranks  third  in  the  world  as  a  cattle-producing  country. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  alone  lead  it;  but  Argentina  has  only 
about  6,000,000  inhabitants  to  feed,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  leading  country  in  beef  exports.  Russia  and  the  United 
States  must  consume  most  of  what  they  raise;  Argentina  ships  the 
greater  proportion  of  what  it  raises,  not  only  beef  cattle,  but  horses, 
sheep,  wool,  corn,  wheat,  and  flaxseed. 
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At  the  last  census,  taken  about  two  years  ago,  there  were  29,116,620 
cattle  in  Argentina  and  about  6,000,000  in  Uruguay.  This  is  nearly 
all  grade  stock  of  the  best  English  blood — Shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
Aberdeen- Angus.  Argentina  and  Uruguay  cattle  are  reared  under 
conditions  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  locality.  They  are  not  range 
cattle  nor  yet  exactly  farm  cattle,  and  but  little  or  no  grain  is  fed,  yet 
the  export  steers  of  Buenos  Aires  or  Montevideo  are  fully  equal  in 
size,  and  will  cut  as  much  prime  beef  and  as  little  waste  as  the  best 
steers  of  Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  or  southwest  Virginia. 

The  word  estancia,  which  primarily  connotes  the  central  habitation, 
has  come  to  include  in  the  Argentine  Republic  the  whole  farm  planta- 
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PURE-BLOOD  STOCK  ON  EXHIBITION  AT  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

tion,  or  ranch.  The  estancias  are  of  all  sizes  from  the  small  farm  of  a 
few  hundred  acres  to  the  large  plantation  of  30,000  or  40,000  acres. 
Only  a  few  estancias  are  cattle  or  sheep  ranches  alone;  they  are  grain 
farms  as  well.  The  cattle  are  fattened  on  cultivated  grasses  in  perma- 
nent pastures.  Alfalfa  is  the  principal  grass.  When  once  properly  set 
alfalfa  requires  no  replanting  for  ten  years  or  more.  As  a  general 
rule  cattle  up  to  the  time  of  finishing  for  market  are  given  free  range 
on  the  native  grasses,  or  pasto  fuetre. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  native  grass  in  the  outlying  prov- 
inces will  carry  1  bovine  animal  to  6  acres  or  1  sheep  to  the  acre.  In 
these  distant  pampas  the  grass  is  not  so  good  and  water  is  scarce. 
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Most  of  the  cattle  are  brought  down  to  the  rich  alfalfa  pasturage 
nearer  market  to  be  fattened.  Land  which  will  carry  800  animals  to 
the  league,  or  1  to  8  acres,  when  put  into  alfalfa  will  easily  carry 
3,000  cattle  to  the  league. 

In  the  central  provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Cordoba,  Santa  Fe, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Comentes  the  native  grasses  are  better  and  more  alfalfa 
is  grown.  These  five  are  the  principal  cattle-producing  provinces,  as 
they  are  also  the  principal  grain  producers.  Next  to  these  come 
La  Pampa,  Santiago,  and  Salta,  each  of  which  provinces  carries  from 
about  700,000  to  1,000,000  cattle.     Then  come  San  Luis,  Mendoza, 


A  SALADERO  IN  URUGUAY. 

The  saladeros  pack  salted  and  jerked  beef,  or  in  some  cases  beef  extract.    Next  to  the  frozen  meat 
industry,  this  is  the  most  important  of  the  cattle  industries. 

La  Rioja,  and  Catamarca,  averaging  about  half  of  these  numbers.  In 
the  north,  Misiones,  Formosa,  and  El  Chaco,  and  in  the  south,  Rio 
Negro,  and  Chubut,  are  rapidly  becoming  important  cattle  districts. 
Even  San  Juan  and  Neuquen,  on  the  Andean  slope,  and  Santa  Cruz 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  finding  that  cattle  as 
well  as  sheep  can  be  raised  with  profit.  In  fact,  there  is  but  little 
territory  in  the  Argentine  Republic  which  is  not  suitable  for  either  cat- 
tle or  sheep. 

Beef  is  exported  from  the  La  Plata  region  on  the  hoof,  as  salted  or 
as  meat  extracts,  and  frozen  in  quarters. 
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England  is  the  principal  market  for  South  American  beef.  The 
frozen-meat  industry  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  grown  up  since  the 
closing  of  the  English  market  to  live  cattle. 

In  the  year  1908  the  Argentine  Republic  exported  60,916  head  of 
live  beef  cattle,  three-fourths  of  which  went  to  Chile.  It  exported 
2,295,784  quarters  (573,946  whole  beeves)  of  frozen  beef,  and  from  the 
salting  works  155,400  beeves  as  salt  beef,  meat  extract,  or  jerked  beef. 

In  this  latter  industry  Uruguay  in  addition  exported  754,300  and 
southern  Brazil  425,000  head,  respectively. 

As  a  field  for  investment  in  the  cattle  industry  the  La  Plata  region 
offers  the  very  best  of  chances.  In  fact,  it  is  without  a  rival,  and  will 
remain  such  until  a  like  enterprise  and  capital  which  has  there  pro- 
duced such  marvelous  results  shall  seek  a  new  opportunity  on  the 
Orinoco  and  in  the  upper  Amazon  country. 

The  field  for  cattle  growing  is  large;  there  need  be  no  scarcity, 
though  the  United  States  should  cease  to  export  and  become  an  im- 
porter of  meat. 
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EVERY  International  Conference  implies  progress.  Every 
meeting  which  brings  together  men  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  come  into  close  touch  with  each  other  is  one 
more  step  toward  a  universal  understanding.  Differences 
of  opinion  do  not  obscure  the  results  desired;  they  merely  indi- 
cate the  human  tendency  to  reach  these  results  by  separate  paths. 
Conferences  for  commerce,  or  finance,  or  even  war,  show  men  their 
common  ambitions,  but  a  conference  for  the  preservation  of  health 
shows  a  far-reaching  altruism  that  has  its  welcome  influence  upon 
war,  finance,  and  commerce  alike. 

This  Fourth  Pan-American  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American 
Republics  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  increasing  interest  taken 
by  the  independent  divisions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  each 
other.  It  means  a  great  deal  when  the  Republics  of  America  con- 
tinue to  meet,  every  two  years,  to  exchange  ideas  on  the  public 
welfare,  and  to  encourage  their  Governments  to  pass  laws  for  national 
and  international  benefit,  and  it  accomplishes  still  more  when  it 
exerts  such  an  influence  that  these  laws  are  made  uniform,  so  that 
just  regulations  for  health  are  established  and  enforced  over  wider 
and  wider  areas. 

The  Conference  held  its  session  for  1909  in  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  within  the  memory  of  men  not  yet  past  the  vigorous  years  of 
life,  the  people  of  San  Jose  did  not  know  the  railroad  ;  it  was  a  treat 
for  the  aristocracy  to  take  a  toilsome  journey  to  the  seacoast  to 
watch  a  steamer  come  into  port;  their  foreign  commerce  was  little 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  less,  so  that  Costa  Rica 
played  no  real  part  in  international  affairs.  To-day  this  isolation  is 
a  tradition  of  the  last  generation.  San  Jose  is  only  103  miles  (six  to 
eight  hours  by  rail)  from  Limon,  the  port  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and 
Limon  is  in  close  touch  with  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Colon,  and 
Europe.  Hardly  a  day  passes  but  a  steamer  leaves  there  for  foreign 
shores.     It  is  a  pleasant  journey  from  San  Jose  among  the  mountains 
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to  Limon  on  the  coast;  an  equally  pleasant  trip  from  Limon,  in  as 
modern  steamers  as  comfort  can  demand,  to  the  larger  centers  of 
civilization,  and  it  is  only  a  passage  of  a  week  from  Washington  to 
San  Jose.  Conditions  have  not  improved  so  rapidly  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  Central  America,  although  the  route  across  the  Isthmus  and  up 
the  west  coast  was  the  one  chosen  when  all  this  region  was  first 
settled.  Travel  between  the  Republics  seems  therefore  to  have 
been  facilitated  by  the  railroads  from  west  to  east,  so  that  delegates 
sent  by  the  Republics  to  the  north  of  Costa  Rica  crossed  the  continent 
and  reached  here  by  way  of  Limon. 

Twelve  Republics  were  represented  by  delegates  at  this  Fourth 
International  Sanitary  Conference.     As  they  appear  on  the  list  they 


THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  PALACE  IN  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

The  building  is  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  contains  behind  a  large  courtyard  the  Hall  of  Congress, 
in  which  was  held  the  Fourth  Sanitary  Conference  of  the  American  Republics.  Around  this 
court,  or  patio,  are  many  of  the  government  offices,  so  that  most  of  the  business  of  the  nation 
is  transacted  under  one  roof. 

are  Colombia,  Cuba,  Chile,  Salvador,  United  States,  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica. 
Nine  Republics  were  not  represented.  All  told  there  were  19  dele- 
gates from  the  above  Republics,  as  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela  had  more  than  one,  and  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  had  its  special  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  work  wherever  possible. 

A  moment's  thought  will  show  what  marvelous  progress  in  inter- 
national acquaintance  this  signifies.  The  delegate  from  Chile  had 
traveled  3,500  miles  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  to  extend  the 
invitation  of  his  Government  for  the  Fifth  Conference  two  years 
hence.  The  delegates  from  Mexico  came  3,250  miles,  those  from 
the  United  States  1,250  miles,  while  those  from  several  of  the  other 
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Republics  had  relatively  as  far  to  come,  considering  the  circuitous 
route  necessary,  even  if  the  distance  is  not  so  great  from  their  capitals 
in  actual  miles  traveled.  This  shows  the  wonderful  accessibility  of 
San  Jose,  for  practically  all  of  the  journey  can  be  made  to-day  in  as 
comfortable  a  manner  as  the  trip  to  Europe. 

But  the  demonstration  of  this  closer  intercommunication  of  the 
Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  by  no  means  the  only  feature 
of  the  Conference.  The  results  accomplished  during  the  scientific 
discussions  and  sessions  are  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation.  It 
has  often  been  questioned  whether  such  meetings  as  these  were  not 
indicative  rather  of  good  fellowship  than  of  serious  purpose,  but  the 
far-reaching  consequences  for  material  progress  are  of  decided  value, 
although  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  acquaintanceship  leads 
to  harmony  of  action.  Fresher  and  more  technical  methods  formed 
a  decided  part  of  this  Conference,  because,  as  one  delegate  declared, 
the  subject  of  national  and  international  sanitation  in  relation  to  the 
great  diseases  of  yellow  fever  and  plague  was  now  so  well  understood 
that  every  Government  was  willing  to  enforce  the  proper  laws  con- 
trolling them.  Further  consideration  of  these  diseases  had  become  a 
matter  of  routine  and  detail.  Governments  could  now  take  up  for 
study  the  other  diseases  hitherto  scarcely  considered  within  the  juris- 
diction of  quarantine  regulations  or  international  sanitation.  Tuber- 
culosis, for  instance,  trachoma,  or  the  threatening  hookworm  must  be 
dealt  with  as  firmly  as  yellow  fever,  and  through  the  influences  of 
such  a  congress  as  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  few  years  will 
see  a  noticeable  check  to  the  ravages  of  these  diseases,  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  this  International  Sanitary  Conference. 

The  sessions  of  the  Conference  began  on  December  25,  1909,  and 
ended  January  4,  1910.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
functions,  for  anyone  knowing  Latin  America  will  understand  at 
once  that  the  cordial  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  would 
not  permit  visitors  from  such  distances  to  remain  with  them  for  dry 
scientific  discussions  alone. 

But  to  take  up  the  technical  routine  of  the  Congress  from  the 
beginning.  The  first  day  given  entirely  to  international  sanitation 
was  Monday,  December  27,  1909.  All  the  working  hours  were  de- 
voted to  a  presentation  by  the  delegate  from  each  Republic  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  his  country  and  of  the  laws  adopted  therein 
for  the  general  and  special  preservation  of  health.  A  statement 
was  also  given  concerning  the  presence  or  absence  of  quarantinable 
diseases  in  each  country.  In  not  a  few  instances  elaborate  mortalit^v 
statistics  were  exhibited  in  graphic  form,  so  that  delegates  from 
other  countries  could  catch  an  immediate  idea  of  the  health  of 
different  parts  of  the  world  and  at  the  same  time  be  stimulated  to  a 
comparison  of  one  country  with  their  own  or  with  others.     It  was 
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also  the  duty  of  each  delegate  to  state  what  infectious  diseases  were 
by  law  reportable  to  health  officers,  and  what  measures  were  by  law 
taken  against  them. 

The  second  day,  December  28,  1909,  was  reserved  for  reports 
from  each  country  regarding  the  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  previous  Conferences,  and  for  discussions  relating  to  the 
sanitary  condition  of  its  seaports,  with  a  review  of  the  measures  to 
be  proposed  for  the  correction  of  existing  defects.  The  net  result 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  Republics  within  the  Sanitary 
Convention  of  the  American  Republics  have  fairly  well  adopted  the 
measures  proposed  at  the  last  Conference,  and  whatever  sins  of 
omission  had  been  committed  could  be  forgiven  in  consideration 
of  the  hearty  intention  shown  to  give  more  active  life  to  quarantine 
regulations  in  the  future.  An  interesting  discussion  was  then  held, 
which  centered  about  the  protective  measures  in  force  in  each  country 
against  infective  diseases.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  modern  methods 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  passengers  embarking  from  unpro- 
tected ports.  Even  if  quarantine  regulations  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  needs,  nevertheless  passengers  who  might  be  unin- 
fected, and  cargoes  that  could  be  disinfected  without  injury  or 
great  delay,  should  be  so  handled  without  disaster,  if  the  subject 
were  treated  carefully  and  practically.  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  the  United 
States  illustrated  how  they  were  trying  to  introduce  individual 
methods  to  protect  themselves  without  working  hardships  to  other 
countries,  but  if,  in  addition,  a  uniform  system  could  be  adopted, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  that  a  great  step  in  advance 
would  be  made.  Detailed  discussion  on  these  points  occupied 
almost  all  of  the  third  and  fourth  days  as  well. 

The  fifth  day,  December  31,  1909,  was  given  to  presenting  models 
of  bills  of  health.  But  little  discussion  was  indulged  in,  the  whole 
matter  being  referred  to  a  committee,  as  this  must  be  made  a  special 
subject  to  be  brought  before  the  nations  participating  in  the  Sanitary 
Convention  in  Washington.  There  was,  however,  an  animated  debate 
on  these  diseases,  typhus,  smallpox,  leprosy,  trachoma,  favus,  hook- 
worm, bilharzia,  and  beriberi,  which  are  as  yet  apart  from  the  quaran- 
tinable  diseases — yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  plague — and  views  were 
expressed  by  all  the  delegates  concerning  their  individual  or  official 
interpretations  of  this  important  subject.  Undoubtedly  the  result 
will  be  to  offer  greater  protection  to  all  nations  when  government 
action  can  be  taken  in  accord  with  the  future  recommendations  of 
the  congress. 

The  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  January  3,  1910.  Resolutions 
were  passed  that  Governments  act  in  harmony  in  regard  to  sanitation 
of  seaports  and  inland  cities;  that  a  scientific  system  of  extermination 
of  rats  on  board  vessels  be  universally  recognized  ;  that  rules  be  estab- 
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lished  regarding  the  embarkation  of  passengers  at  places  where 
cholera,  smallpox,  typhus,  plague,  and  yellow  fever  prevail,  and  that 
a  uniform  bill  of  health  for  all  countries  be  adopted.  The  president 
of  the  next  Conference  to  be  held  two  years  hence  was  chosen  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Máximo  Cienfuegos,  of  Chile,  and  at  the  invitation  of 
the  delegate  from  that  Republic,  Dr.  Manuel  Camilo  Vial,  Santiago, 
Chile,  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Fifth  International 
Sanitary  Conference. 

The  resolutions  as  approved  by  the  executive  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  conference  are  as  follows: 

I.  With  respect  to  bilharziosis,  hydrophobia,  leprosy,  typhus  fever,  ankylostomiasis, 
etc.,  this  committee  suggests  that  recommendations  be  limited  to  requesting  the 
various  governments  to  take  those  measures  of  protection  which  they  believe  necessary. 

II.  (a)  To  recommend  especially  to  the  various  governments  that  they  employ  all 
possible  means  at  their  disposal  to  secure  the  effective  sanitation  of  seaports,  to  the 
end  that  the  introduction  of  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever  may  be  prevented,  and 
in  the  event  that  a  case  of  either  of  these  diseases  reaches  a  port  that  it  be  promptly 
isolated  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  its  spread. 

(b)  To  recommend  special  ordinances  for  the  proper  construction  of  rat-proof  build- 
ings, especially  those  designed  for  the  storage  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  markets,  granaries, 
abattoirs,  stables,  etc. 

(c)  To  make  obligatory  the  use  of  galvanized-iron  garbage  cans  with  tight-fitting 
covers  for  the  reception  of  refuse  from  houses,  and  to  arrange  for  the  daily  disposal  of 
such  refuse. 

(d)  That  properly  equipped  laboratories  be  provided  at  all  seaports  where  the  peri- 
odical examination  of  rats  may  be  made  so  that  plague  can  be  apprehended  before  its 
appearance  in  human  beings. 

(e)  That  the  crusade  against  the  mosquitoes,  Stegomyia  calopus  and  Anopheles,  be 
carried  on  vigorously  along  lines  which  have  been  shown  to  bring  the  best  results. 

III.  (a)  That  careful  statistics  on  population,  morbidity,  and  mortality  be  kept  at 
every  port,  such  data  to  be  compiled  at  regular  intervals  of  not  more  than  one  month 
and  also  annually. 

(6)  Every  port  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  system  of  sewerage,  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  water,  and  paved  streets. 

(c)  That  all  habitations  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  furnishing  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light sufficient  to  maintain  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  inmates,  and  that  the  character 
of  the  construction  shall  conform  to  local  conditions. 

(d)  That  in  every  port  there  shall  be  a  sanitary  authority  clothed  with  ample  power 
to  vigorously  enforce  sanitary  ordinances. 

(e)  That  it  be  made  obligatory  in  schools  to  furnish  instruction  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  This  instruction  should  be  objective,  or  by 
means  of  the  publication  of  simple  rules,  or  both. 

IV.  (a)  That  it  is  the  duty  of  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  to  rid  their  vessels  of 
rats  and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  keep  them  free  therefrom. 

(b)  That  this  should  be  accomplished  by  the  periodical  fumigation  of  holds  of  vessels 
with  sulphur  gas  at  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  at  times  when  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  vessels  being  free  from  cargo  or  laid  up  for  repairs;  and  at  all  other 
times  vigilance  should  be  exercised  by  the  masters  for  the  destruction  of  rats  by  such 
other  means  as  they  deem  most  effective. 

V.  (a)  That  no  person  be  allowed  to  embark  who  is  suffering  from  a  quarantinable 
disease,  or  from  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  or  any  other  communicable  disease. 
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(6)  For  permitting  the  embarkation  of  passengers  and  crew  who  have  been  presum- 
ably exposed  to  infection  where  the  above-mentioned  diseases  exist  there  should  be 
observed  at  the  port  of  embarkation  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Cholera,  five  days'  observation  or  surveillance;   disinfection  of  baggage. 

2.  Smallpox  in  epidemic  form,  vaccination  or  other  evidence  of  immunity. 

3.  Typhus  fever  in  epidemic  form,  twelve  days'  detention  or  observation;  disinfec- 
tion of  baggage. 

4.  Plague,  seven  days'  detention  or  surveillance;   disinfection  of  baggage. 

5.  Yellow  fever,  six  days'  detention  or  surveillance;   or  immunity. 

(c)  Thorough  cleaning  of  all  portions  of  the  vessel  and  prompt  isolation  of  all  cases 
of  sickness  which  may  occur  on  board . 

VI.  Your  executive  committee  recommends  that  Article  IX  of  the  convention  of 
Washington  be  interpreted  as  follows: 

Article  IX.  In  order  that  a  locality  be  considered  free  of  contagion,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  furnish  official  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  interested  party. 

First.  That  there  have  been  no  deaths  nor  new  cases  of  plague  or  cholera  for  five 
days  after  the  isolation,  death,  or  discharge  of  the  last  case  of  plague  or  cholera;  in 
the  case  of  yellow  fever  the  period  shall  be  eighteen  days,  but  each  Government 
reserves  the  right  to  prolong  this  period  against  those  countries  where  the  measures  for 
the  isolation  of  cases,  the  destruction  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  disinfection  of  foci  are 
not  observed. 

Second.  That  all  measures  of  disinfection  have  been  applied,  and  in  treating  of 
plague  cases  that  there  have  been  carried  out  all  measures  for  the  destruction  of  rats, 
and  in  the  case  of  yellow  fever  that  the  proper  measures  have  been  taken  against 
mosquitoes. 

VII.  To  recommend  that  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Convention  determine 
what  constitutes  immunity  from  yellow  fever. 

VIII.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  here  represented  the  great  importance 
of  distributing,  in  all  possible  ways,  instructions  as  to  the  best  measures  by  which 
people  may  protect  themselves  against  malaria  and  tuberculosis,  especially  by  the 
publication  of  rules  to  control  these  diseases  and  by  making  it  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  employers  of  labor  to  supply  such  rules  and  to  require  their  observance  by  their 
employees. 

IX.  That  the  countries  here  represented  adopt  the  models  of  sanitary  documents 
herewith  presented.     (The  documents  referred  to  were  bills  of  health). 

X.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  represented  that  for  future  sanitary  confer- 
ences there  be  nominated  delegates  who  have  assisted  at  previous  conferences;  and 
when  the  delegations  are  composed  of  more  than  one  member,  that  one  of  them  shall 
have  assisted  at  a  previous  conference,  or  that  in  any  case  the  delegates  shall  be 
sanitary  authorities  in  their  respective  countries. 

XI.  To  request  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of  Montevideo  to  forward  a  report  to 
the  International  Sanitary  Bureau  at  Washington  of  its  transactions  since  the  Third 
International  Sanitary  Conference. 

XII.  With  the  object  of  perfecting  the  knowledge  of  infectious  diseases  in  the 
Tropics  and  to  give  to  tropical  medicine  the  scientific  basis  now  held  by  the  most 
advanced  nations,  this  conference  requests  of  the  Governments  of  the  American 
Republics  that  wherever  these  elements  of  progress  are  lacking  they  encourage  every 
project  tending  to  provide  special  information  on  parasitology  and  on  pathological 
anatomy. 

XIII.  To  request  also  of  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  that  they 
favor  the  establishment  in  seaports  and  important  cities  of  laboratories  where  not  only 
diagnoses  may  be  made  in  order  to  comply  with  the  requirements  contained  in  the 
resolutions  of  our  sanitary  conventions,  but  where  also  original  investigations  in 
tropical  medicine  and  general  pathology  can  be  made  along  lines  which  the  sanitary 
authorities  deem  practicable. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  nothing  practical  was  accomplished. 
This  is  an  error.  In  the  first  place,  such  an  objection  shows  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  purpose  and  powers  of  the  Conference;  it  is 
not  a  legislative  body,  and  therefore  can  not  pass  laws  or  establish 
regulations  which  are  to  govern  the  future  conduct  of  its  members. 
It  is  only  a  conference,  the  function  of  which  is  to  compare  notes, 
to  submit  statistical  and  other  data  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  on 
matters  within  its  sphere,  and  particularly  to  adopt  resolutions  that, 
when  once  passed  upon  by  the  governments  participating  in  the 
Conference,  become  laws,  which  in  turn  are  to  be  enforced  only  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  respective  governments  authorizing 
them.  Nevertheless,  this  International  Sanitary  Convention  of 
the  American  Republics  is  wonderfully  effective.  Without  the 
knowledge  it  possesses,  the  information  it  extends,  and  the  resolu- 
tions for  scientific  sanitary  progress  it  recommends  to  the  participating 
governments,  commerce  might  often  be  at  a  dreadful  standstill,  pas- 
senger travel  might  suffer  by  irrational  delay  and  loss  of  life,  and 
many  nations  might  be  as  little  prepared  to-day  to  ward  off  or  to 
fight  epidemics  as  they  were  ten  years  ago,  before  the  Conference 
held  its  first  meeting.  This  informal  letter,  appearing  so  early  in  the 
Bulletin,  must  not  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  anticipate  the  official 
report  to  be  prepared  by  the  proper  committee  of  the  Conference. 
In  that  report  the  details  of  the  transactions  will  be  given,  and  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  Governments  of  the  Republics  are  to  act, 
will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  presented.  From  this  document,  to 
be  distributed  later  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  are  the  advances  made  toward  an 
international  harmony  of  action  on  the  vital  questions  of  sanitation. 

This  letter  would  be  very  incomplete,  however,  if,  before  its  close, 
decided  emphasis  were  not  given  to  the  delightful  reception  extended 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  At  the  very 
outset  they  were  surprised  and  delighted  by  the  arrangements  made 
in  advance  for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  As  the  hotel  accommo- 
dations of  the  city  of  San  José  are  limited,  the  Government  set  aside 
a  large  modern  structure  perfectly  suited  to  the  purpose,  for  the 
temporary  home  of  the  nation's  guests,  for  such  the  delegates  became. 
This  building,  near  the  main  plaza  and  the  cathedral,  was  called  the 
Hotel  del  los  Deputados,  and  this  became  the  rendezvous  for  all  the 
social  life  of  the  meeting;  in  it  everything  was  at  our  disposal,  and  the 
house  staff  had  no  other  duty  than  to  help  us  enjoy  ourselves.  No 
expense  was  spared  by  the  Government  to  meet  tins  end,  and  no  ex- 
pense was  permitted  the  delegates  from  their  own  purses  if  it  came 
witliin  the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  work.  A  special  postal 
and  telephone  service  was  established,  carriages  were  at  our  disposal, 
and  even  writing  paper  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  Conference 
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was  freely  supplied.  Naturally,  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  delegates 
was  unanimously  expressed  for  this  courteous  and  liberal  hospitality. 
The  delegates,  once  settled  in  their  quarters,  were  invited  by  the 
nation  or  by  individuals  to  almost  innumerable  festivities.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  On  Christmas  Day,  besides  the  formal  inaugural  session 
presided  over  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  in  person,  the  dele- 
gates attended,  by  invitation  of  the  Government,  a  gala  performance 
given  by   a   Spanish   dramatic   company  in   the   National  Theater. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MANSION  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  building  is  a  fine  example  of  the  simpler  but  very  substantial  style  of  Central  American  archi- 
tecture. It  stands  near  the  center  of  San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica.  The  exterior  gives  no 
idea  of  the  comfort  and  spaciousness  of  the  many  rooms  or  of  the  patio  within. 

Then  there  were  drives  to  the  several  hospitals  of  the  city,  to  the 
schools,  and  other  national  and  municipal  institutions;  receptions  by 
the  President  in  his  official  residence;  dinners,  receptions  and  dances 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  United  States  Minister,  and 
the  members  of  the  Mexican  Legation,  at  many  of  which  society  of 
both  sexes  attended  and  showed  that  charm  and  graciousness  of  man- 
ner which  is  so  fascinating  in  the  Latin  character.  So  many  of  the 
Costaricenses  have  been  educated  abroad  that  even  those  delegates 
who  spoke  little  Spanish  found  no  difficulty  in  enjoying  themselves 
in  this  polyglot  company,  while  those  who  danced  discovered  that  the 
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young  ladies  were  perfectly  familiar  with  the  waltz  and  two-step  as 
danced  in  the  ball  rooms  of  New  York  and  Washington. 

The  three  occasions  winch  will  always  be  remembered  by  those 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  delegates,  were  the  evening  recep- 
tion given  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Señora  Guardia, 
the  official  dinner  given  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the 
annual  New  Year's  Eve  ball  in  the  National  Theater  given  by  society 
as  a  whole,  this  year  in  honor  of  the  Sanitary  Conference.  At  the 
reception  a  glimpse  was  obtained  of  the  quieter  social  life  of  the 
capital,  where  young  and  old  alike  amused  themselves  by  conversa- 


ONE  OF  THE  PAVILIONS  OF  THE  ASYLUM  AT  CHAPUI,  A  SUBURB   OF  SAN  JOSE, 
THE  CAPITAL  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

The  large  hospital  of  Chapui,  reached  by  an  easy  trolley  ride  from  San  Jose,  is  one  of  the  models  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  The  patients  are  treated  on  the  scientific  idea  of  almost  complete  independence, 
with  only  such  restraint  as  will  protect  them  from  harm  to  themselves  or  others.  The  pavilion 
system  has  been  adopted,  and  in  them  every  modern  improvement  for  comfort  and  hvgiene  has 
been  introduced. 

tion  or  dancing,  as  happened  to  please.  The  presidential  dinner  was 
more  formal,  and  there  were  no  ladies;  it  was  only  a  dinner  where 
excellent  opportunity  was  afforded  for  strangers  and  natives  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other,  but  it  was  a  most  delightful  affair, 
fully  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  served  in  larger  and  more 
cosmopolitan  capitals.  There  were  only  two  toasts,  one  by  the 
President  with  sincere  compliments  to  his  guests  and  wishes  for  suc- 
cessful results  from  the  Conference,  the  other  by  Doctor  Ulloa, 
president  of  the  Conference,  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  delegates 
and  their  appreciation  of  the  cordial  reception  extended  by  the 
Republic. 
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The  ball,  however,  was  the  climax  of  the  social  functions.  The 
National  Theater  was  decorated  in  gay  colors  for  the  occasion,  the 
aristocracy  of  Costa  Rica  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  delegates 
feel  at  home,  and  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  the  health  for  the  new 
year  was  drunk,  with  a  hearty  handshake  as  if  among  old  friends. 
Even  for  one  unacquainted  and  therefore  compelled  to  stand  outside 
of  the  gayety  and  look  on,  the  sight  was  truly  fascinating.  Not  even 
in  Paris  or  London  or  Washington  could  one  see  a  more  dazzling 
array  of  beautiful  women  more  beautifully  dressed;  the  boxes  were 
full  of  spectators,  the  floor  crowded  with  dancers; -the  music  was 
such  as  only  a  trained  orchestra  can  give.  Occasions  of  this  kind, 
where  guests  and  hosts  alike  mingle  in  one  common  and  spontaneous 
feeling  of  enjoyment,  will  always  aid  incalculably  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  ties  of  Pan- Americanism. 
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THE  foreign  commerce  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1909, 
according  to  figures  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  by 
the  General  Receiver  of  Dominican  Customs,  amounted 
to  $12,539,603,  or  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  foreign  commerce 
of  1908,  of  $1,624,659.  This  decrease  was  due  principally  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  exports  of  cacao,  one  of  the  most  important  export 
products  of  the  Republic,  caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  growing  crop  due  to  the  ravages  of  an  insect  that,  from  time  to 
time,  attacks  the  cacao  trees  in  all  cacao-producing  countries,  to  an 
unusually  prolonged  rainy  season  accompanied  by  frequent  winds  of 
considerable  violence,  and  to  the  fact  that  growers  and  shippers  of 
this  article,  during  the  closing  months  of  1909,  suspended  shipments 
awaiting  the  application  of  the  new  tariff,  which  went  into  effect  on 
January  1st  of  the  present  year,  and  which  reduced  the  export  tax 
on  cacao  50  per  cent. 

The  total  annual  decrease  referred  to  above  was  made  up  of  exports 
to  the  amount  of  $1,282,797,  and  imports  aggregating  $341,862,  the 
reduction  in  the  latter  item  having  been  largely  due  to  expected 
tariff  legislation,  and  will  be  more  than  recovered  under  the  improved 
tariff  provisions  when  business  shall  have  become  adjusted  thereto. 
A  grathying  feature  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the  Republic  is  the 
aspect  of  the  export  division,  which  indicates  appreciable  annual 
gains.  With  imports  amounting  to  $4,425,913  and  exports  to 
$8,113,690,  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the  former  is  $3,687,777, 
which,  from  a  comparative  standpoint,  is  an  enviable  balance  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

During  1909  a  total  of  $1,200,000  of  the  customs  revenues  was  set 
aside  to  meet  interest  and  amortization  accounts,  in  compliance  with 
the  American-Dominican  convention,  under  which  5  per  cent  cus- 
toms administration  sinking  fund  gold  bonds  of  the  Republic  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  were  issued.  From  the  proceeds  realized  the 
entire  former  national  debt  has  been  liquidated  or  provided  for. 

For  the  first  time  data  of  exports  across  the  border  to  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  were  compiled.  The  total  of  this  trade  amounted  to  $89,633, 
of  which  $30,828  was  for  cattle  driven  to  market  on  the  hoof.     The 
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splendid  and  abundant  grazing  lands  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
produce  first-class  cattle,  and  when  properly  developed  could  easily 
supply  the  neighboring  islands  with  the  stock  required  for  home 
consumption. 

In  1909  the  imports  and  exports  of  currency  aggregated  $283,105, 
the  former  exceeding  the  latter  by  $155,825,  which  represents  the  gain 


(Copyright  by  Harris  &  Ewing,  Washington.  D.  C.) 

HON.  W.  E.  PULLIAM, 
Receiver  of  Customs  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

to  the  country's  circulating  medium  during  the  year.  The  Dominican 
customs  revenue  collected  in  1909  were  less  than  those  for  the  calendar 
year  immediately  preceding,  the  total  aggregating  $2,924,013.53,  as 
compared  with  $3,286,528.81  in  1908,  or  a  loss  in  1909  of  $362,515.28. 
The  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  countries  that  controlled  the  aggre- 
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gate  trade,  the  United  States  handling  considerably  more  than  one-half 
of  the  whole,  that  is  to  say,  $4,709,354  of  the  exports,  or  58  per  cent,  and 
supplying  54  per  cent,  or  $2,374,025  of  the  imports,  and  the  American 
markets  were  the  only  ones  that  enjoyed,  during  the  year,  an  increase 
in  the  exports  of  cacao.  Germany  occupied  the  second  place  in  the 
amount  of  imports  and  exports,  but  suffered  a  shrinkage,  principally 


COLUMBUS  PARK,  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

in  the  exports,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  of  $1,994,416,  the 
loss  in  the  exports  of  cacao  alone  amounting  to  8,418  tons,  and  the 
monetary  difference  to  $2,154,024.  Germany,  however,  furnished  an 
increased  volume  of  the  imports,  which  can  not  be  said  of  any  of  the 
other  leading  countries.  The  trade  of  France  amounted  to  $1,112,963, 
and  in  value,  as  compared  with  1908,  remained  ¡iboul  stationary,  a 
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gain  being  shown  in  exports  and  a  decrease  in  imports.  In  1909  the 
British  import  shipments  were  valued  at  $576,516,  and  the  exports  to 
that  Kingdom  at  $76,915,  or  a  total  commerce  of  $653,431,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  $155,228  compared  with  the  total  trade  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  trade  with  other  European  countries  and  with  the  Antilles  in 
1909  was  as  follows: 

Spain $69,  283 

Italy 119, 060 

Belgium 6,  540 

Cuba 16,  360 

Porto  Rico 140,  720 

All  other  countries 243,  764 
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Diagram  showing  exports  and  imports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  countries  in  1909  as  compared  with 

1908. 

The  crop  of  the  year  which  represented  the  largest  amount  of 
invested  capital  and  the  greatest  field  for  the  employment  of  labor 
in  the  Republic  was  sugar.  In  the  Macoris  district  the  yield  per 
acre  compares  favorably  with  other  sugar-producing  sections  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  land  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  available  for  sugar-cane  cultivation.  The  ex- 
ports of  sugar  in  1909  consisted  of  69,483  tons,  valued  at  $3,304,931, 
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or  an  increase  over  1908  in  tonnage  and  value  of  7,248  and  $211,962, 
respectively.  Of  the  exports  of  sugar  in  1909,  $3,158,633  went  to 
the  United  States,  $21,703  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $46,678  to 
France. 

Cacao,  which  in  1908  was  the  leading  export  product  of  the  Republic, 
was  supplanted  by  sugar  in  1909.  The  total  exports  of  cacao  in 
1909  were  14,586  tons,  valued  at  $2,759,191,  as  compared  with 
18,708  tons,  valued  at  $4,269,047,  in  1908.  The  cacao  shipments 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $1,251,104,  or  an  increase  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  quantity  over  similar  purchases  by  the 
latter  country  in  1908.     There  was  a  notable  decrease  in  the  exports 


STREET  SCENE,  LA  VEGA,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

of  cacao  to  Germany  and  France,  and  the  exports  of  that  fruit  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  were  small. 

Tobacco  ranks  third  in  importance  in  Dominican  exports,  that 
country  having  exported  11,082  tons,  valued  at  $1,239,486,  in  1909, 
as  compared  with  8,333  tons,  invoiced  at  $1,009,608,  in  1908.  Ger- 
many was  the  chief  buyer  of  Dominican  tobacco,  having  purchased 
during  the  year  23,916,949  pounds,  valued  at  $1,184,021,  an  in- 
crease of  over  5,000,000  as  compared  with  1908.  The  purchases  of 
the  United  States  were  insignificant,  amounting  to  only  $5,264, 
while  France  bought  517,778  pounds,  valued  at  $25,301.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  arranged  with  railway  and  steamship  lines  for  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  freight  rates  on  tobacco,  and  an  impetus 
will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture,  in  which  more  native 
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labor  is  employed  in  the  growing,  gathering,  and  shipment  of  the 
crop  than  in  any  other  cultivation  of  the  Republic. 

In  1909,  of  the  four  leading  Dominican  products,  coffee  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  as  compared  with  1908,  the  exports  in  the  former 
year  aggregating  1,542,284  pounds,  valued  at  $128,202,  or  a  decrease 
of  more  than  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  1908.  In  1909  France 
was  the  largest  purchaser  of  Dominican  coffee,  577,795  pounds, 
valued  at  $46,760,  having  been  sent  to  that  country,  while  490,622 
pounds,  valued  at  $39,690,  went  to  Germany,  226,001  pounds, 
valued  at  $20,231,  to  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  Italy, 
Cuba,  and  "all  other  countries." 


OZAMA  RIVER  FROM  FORTRESS,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

There  was  a  decreased  production  of  bananas  in  1909  as  compared 
with  1908,  due  to  a  partial  destruction  of  banana  plantations  by  hurri- 
cane during  the  latter  year.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  in  1909  con- 
sisted of  248,785  bunches,  valued  at  $125,766,  as  compared  with 
454,010  bunches,  valued  at  $234,002,  in  1908.  Nearly  all  the  exports 
of  bananas,  or  229,000  bunches,  valued  at  $114,500,  in  1909  went  to 
the  United  States. 

The  total  exports  of  Dominican  wax  in  1909  amounted  to  477,599 
pounds,  valued  at  $123,769,  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  pounds 
as  compared  with  the  exports  of  1908,  but  an  increase  in  the  price 
obtained.  Germany  was  the  largest  buyer,  having  taken  281,967 
pounds,  valued  at  $72,176;  France  94,702  pounds,  valued  at  $22,589, 
and  the  United  States  74,182  pounds,  invoiced  at  $20,899.  The 
shipments  to  other  countries  were  insignificant. 
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Cattle  hides  weighing  622,606  pounds,  valued  at  $70,966,  were 
exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1909,  519,208  pounds  of 
which  went  to  Germany.  Goatskins  weighing  198,405  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $60,361,  were  exported  in  1909,  nearly  all  of  which,  or  177,027 
pounds,  went  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  honey  in  1909  were  107,799  gallons,  valued  at 
$43,045,  as  compared  with  55,694  gallons,  valued  at  $18,229,  in  1908. 
Nearly  all  of  this  product  was  shipped  to  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

The  exports  of  wood,  including  mahogany  and  lignum-vitse,  in  1909 
were  valued  at  $124,377,  or  an  increase  of  $52,978  over  those  of  1908. 

The  other  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1909  consisted  of  sisal  and 
other  vegetable  fibers,  including  a  small  quantity  of  cotton,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  has  met  with  considerable  success  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  total  imports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1909  were  $4,425,- 
913,  or  a  decrease  of  $341,862  as  compared  with  1908.  The  only 
leading  country  whose  imports  increased  in  1909  over  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  Germany,  whose  sales  aggregated  $911,976,  or  an 
increase  of  $43,746. 

Cotton  textiles  and  cotton  wearing  apparel  formed  the  largest  item 
of  imports  in  1909,  having  amounted  to  $925,970  during  that  year  as 
compared  with  $1,186,551  in  1908.  The  American  sales  in  1909  were 
$389,286,  against  $504,646  for  the  previous  year.  The  United  King- 
dom was  second,  Germany  third,  France  fourth,  and  Spain  fifth  in 
this  trade. 

The  next  imports  in  importance  in  1909  were  iron  and  steel,  which 
showed  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  1908.  Of  this  product  the 
United  States  supplied  $385,221,  England  $141,381,  and  Germany 
$62,885  in  1909,  the  latter  country  having  increased  its  sales  more 
than  50  per  cent. 

In  1909  the  rice  imported  amounted  to  19,368,407  pounds,  valued  at 
$414,271,  as  compared  with  16,221,141  pounds,  valued  at  $360,728, 
imported  in  1908.  Germany  supplied  18,327,092  pounds  of  this 
cereal,  all  of  which  was  of  oriental  origin,  Great  Britain  539,736  and 
the  United  States  367,515  pounds  in  1909. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1909,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from 
the  United  States,  consisted  of  52,711  barrels,  valued  at  $309,282,  of 
which  51,913  barrels,  valued  at  $305,122,  came  from  the  United 
States. 

Provisions,  including  meat  and  dairy  products,  were  imported  to 
the  amount  of  $242,055,  against  $245,371  in  1908.  In  1909  the 
United  States  supplied  ham,  lard,  and  salt  pork  to  the  value  of 
$114,231;  Germany  was  next  in  importance  with  butter  and  cheese 
valued  at  $69,320,  and  Porto  Rico  shipped  dried  beef,  etc.,  to  the 
amount  of  $26,723. 
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In  1909  the  imports  of  oil  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$199,540,  out  of  a  total  importation  of  $226,065.  Small  quantities 
of  table  oil  came  from  France,  Spain,  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  imports  of  manufactures  of  ordinary  wood  in  1909  amounted 
to  $153,600,  of  which  dressed  lumber,  undressed  lumber,  and  furni- 
ture aggregated  $62,662,  $24,603,  and  $34,431,  respectively.  Amer- 
ican markets  supplied  $145,576  of  this  merchandise. 

Wares  of  leather  manufacture  were  imported  during  the  year  at  an 
invoiced  valuation  of  $140,751,  shoes  and  tanned  hides  figuring  for 
$78,802  and  $45,416,  respectively.  Of  these  $121,889  came  from  the 
United  States. 

Vegetable  fibers  were  imported  in  1909  to  the  value  of  $128,776,  a 
decrease  of  $61,178  as  compared  with  1908.     Empty  sacks  and  rope, 
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valued  at  $101,583  and  $18,735,  respectively,  formed  the  bulk  of  this 
trade,  in  which  the  United  States  participated  to  the  amount  of 
$49,332,  England  $34,277,  and  Germany  $39,343. 

The  imports  of  preserved  fish  in  1909  amounted  to  $108,453,  of 
which  $102,100  came  from  the  United  States. 

The  total  imports  of  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes  in  1909  amounted  to 
$88,307,  the  United  States  and  France  supplying  these  articles  to  the 
value  of  $57,578,  and  $21,994,  respectively. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  sugar  and  confectionery  aggregated  $79,055, 
as  compared  with  $107,718  in  1908. 

In  1909  the  imports  of  bottled  beer  amounted  to  43,055  dozens, 
valued  at  $68,702,  of  which  Germany  supplied  35,644  dozens,  invoiced 
at  $57,035. 
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In  1909  the  imports  of  soap  aggregated  1,683,869  pounds,  valued  at 
},669,  of  which  1,627,734  pounds,  valued  at  $64,884  came  from  the 
United  States.  Grease  and  grease  scraps  for  soap  stock  were  imported 
in  1909  to  the  amount  of  908,188  pounds,  valued  at  $58,569,  over  60 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder 
from  Germany. 

The  importations  of  paper  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1909  were 
valued  at  $52,846,  about  half  of  which  came  from  Germany,  and  the 
balance  from  the  United  States,  France,  and  England. 
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More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1 909  were  carried  in  American  bottoms.  German,  French,  and  British 
vessels  suffered  a  decline  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  compared  with  1908,  but  Norwegian  vessels  gained  con- 
siderable in  that  trade  of  1909  as  compared  with  1908.  American 
ships  carried  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  representing  a 
value  of  $3,173,466;  German  ships  about  25  per  cent,  or  $2,075,711  ; 
and  Norwegian  vessels  25  per  cent,  or  $2,060,265.  French  vessels 
suffered  a  loss  of  almost  one-half  as  compared  with  1908,  and  British 
ships  practically  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Republic. 
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EVER  since  the  announcement  that  the  Republics  of  Argentina 
and  Chile  would  hold  agricultural  and  fine  arts  exhibitions 
to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversaries  of  their  independ- 
ence, it  has  been  the  desire  of  those  governments,  as  well  as 
of  the  International  Bureau,  that  a  worthy  representation  should  be 
sent  from  the  United  States  in  competition  with  the  displays  which 
most  of  the  European  nations  will  present.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  has  labored  without  ceasing  to  this  end,  and  the  appointment 
of  Commissioners-General  to  both  exhibitions  and  the  appropriation 
by  Congress  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  send  a  splendid  exhibit  from  the 
Agricultural  Department,  is  a  happy  conclusion  to  his  efforts. 

Ernest  H.  Wands,  who  was  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  Ecuador,  held  at  Quito  last  summer, 
has  been  appointed  as  Commissioner-General  to  the  International 
Agricultural  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  begin- 
ning June  3  of  this  year.  This  exposition  is  to  be  held  to  commemo- 
rate the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Mr.  Wands  was  appointed  because  of  his  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Latin- American  affairs  and  his  many  years  of 
experience  in  those  countries.  From  1901  to  1904  he  was  one  of  the 
foreign  commissioners  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  assigned  to 
South  American  countries.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London  and  is  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  several 
other  leading  geographical  societies. 

The  exhibits  will  show  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  United  States,  their  development,  and  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  There  will  be  exhibits 
illustrating  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  covering  such 
features  as  meat  inspection,  the  prevention  and  eradication  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  dairy  investigations,  handling  of  cattle  for  export, 
etc.  These  subjects  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens,  models,  bromide 
enlargements,  transparencies,  and  other  suitable  methods.  The 
exhibits  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment will  include  several  hundred  models  of  fruits,  a  large  series  of 
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samples  of  small  grains,  chiefly  the  new  and  improved  varieties  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  etc.,  a  series  of  samples  illustrating  American 
types  of  corn  grown  in  the  United  States,  apparatus  and  photographs 
and  specimens  illustrating  pure-seed  investigations,  soil  bacteriology, 
and  water  purification.  Specimens  of  crude  American  drugs  will 
also  be  shown,  as  will  be  samples  of  American-grown  dates,  with 
colored  and  other  photographs  illustrating  plant  diseases  and  methods 
of  treating  orchards  for  the  prevention  of  various  rots  and  insect 
enemies.  There  will  be  specimens  of  cotton,  illustrating  American 
types  and  results  secured  by  careful  breeding,  together  with  standard 
grades  of  cotton.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  tobacco  grown  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  various  grades.  A  series  of  large 
photographs  will  illustrate  the  instruments  used  by  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Other  pictures  show  methods  of  drainage,  irrigation, 
agricultural  crops,  and  farm  scenes.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
will  suitably  display  a  fine  series  of  enlarged  models  of  the  more 
important  injurious  and  beneficial  insects,  besides  a  large  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  entomological  subjects.  Other  offices  mak- 
ing exhibits  illustrating  work  in  their  respective  departments  will  be 
the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and 
the  Forest  Service . 

These  exhibits  are  being  prepared  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  will  be  ready  for  shipment  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  the 
end  of  this  month. 

John  E.  D.  Trask,  who  has  been  appointed  Commissioner-General 
to  the  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibitions  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, and  Santiago,  Chile,  has  been  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Philadelphia  since  1896,  and  has  been 
its  manager  since  the  year  1905.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  news- 
paper and  magazine  work  in  New  York  City,  is  an  occasional  con- 
tributor to  magazines  on  topics  of  arts,  and  is  widely  known  among 
the  artists  of  the  United  States.  Under  his  management,  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  have  come  to  be  recognized 
as  being  the  most  important  picture  and  sculpture  exhibitions  held 
in  this  country. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner-General,  Charles  Francis  Browne, 
has  been  and  is  at  present  a  lecturer  and  instructor  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago.  He  is  a  well-known  landscape  painter,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Chicago  Artists. 

Mr.  Trask  has  announced  the  appointment  and  acceptance  of  Mr 
Karl  Bitter,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Charles  Grafly,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Jones,  of  New  York  and  Baltimore;  Mr.L.H.MEAKiN, 
of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Edward  W.  Redfield,  of  Center  Bridge,  Pennsyl- 
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vania  ;  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  of  Boston  ;  and  Mr.  Irving  R .  Wiles' 
of  New  York,  as  a  Jury  and  Advisory  Committee  to  aid  in  the  selection 
of  the  paintings  and  sculpture  which  will  form  the  United  States 
exhibit  at  the  two  exhibitions. 

Circulars  to  all  of  the  leading  artists  giving  full  particulars  are 
issuing  and  assurances  already  received  of  willing  men  to  lend  works 
for  these  exhibitions  assure  their  artistic  success.  The  exhibit  will 
leave  New  York  for  Buenos  Aires  April  20,  and  will  include  nothing 
save  works  which  will  serve  as  an  index  to  the  present  conditions  of 
the  arts  in  this  country. 
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"IN  PARAGU 


PROBABLY  there  are  few  countries  in  the  world  about  which 
the  average  man  is  so  ignorant  as  of  Paraguay.  Wedged  in 
between  three  more  important  neighbors,  with  no  seacoast, 
and  on  the  way  to  nowhere,  she  remains  almost  as  little 
known  to  the  outside  world  as  in  the  far-off  days  of  Spanish  colonial 
empire. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  to  Paraguay  at  present — unless 
one  rides  or  goes  on  foot — and  that  is  by  steamer  from  Montevideo 
or  Buenos  Aires,  which,  at  the  quickest,  takes  four  days. 

Shortly  another  route  will  be  opened,  as  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  building  a  railway  to  Corumbá,  on  the  river  Paraguay, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  come  by  train  to  that  port  and  down 
by  steamer  to  Asuncion. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  President  Lopez  there  has  been  a  railway 
in  Paraguay,  which  was  built  in  the  year  1860  by  the  Paraguayan 
Government.  For  a  long  time  it  only  ran  as  far  as  Paraguari. 
About  twelve  years  ago  it  was  continued  as  far  as  Villa  Rica  and 
then  to  Pirapo. 

Last  year  a  further  construction  began  which  should  bring  the 
line  to  Villa  Encarnación,  on  the  Parana  River,  within  two  years  if 
conditions  continue  favorable. 

This  will  be  an  enormous  gain  to  Paraguaj^,  because  it  will  meet 
the  Argentine  Entre  Rios  Railway,  which  is  being  built  to  Posadas, 
in  the  Argentine  Province  of  Misiones.  The  idea  is  to  run  ferry- 
boats, with  the  train  on  board,  to  and  fro,  the  same  as  is  being  done 
already  from  Zarate,  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  carry 
trains  over  the  lower  Parana  to  Entre  Rios. 

The  railway  now  belongs  to  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  bought  it  from  the  Government  in  the  seventies. 

The  gauge  hitherto  has  been  the  same  as  the  Central  and  Southern 
Argentine  railways,  and  the  Entre  Rios  lines  being  narrower,  it  will 
shortly  be  reduced,  so  that  through  trains  can  be  run  between  Asun- 
cion and  Buenos  Aires. 

Some  of  the  rolling  stock  is  very  quaint  and  has  been  in  use  since 
the  time  of  Lopez.  A  good  deal  of  it  was  bought  cheap  in  England, 
having  been  used  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  is  one  old  engine  lying  up 
among  weeds  which  looks  more  like  a  toy  than  a  railway  machine. 
But  new  engines  and  rolling  stock  are  fast  being  put  on,  and  soon  it 
will  be  quite  up  to  date. 

The  country  itself  is  full  of  every  kind  of  wealth  and  has  one  of 
the  most  glorious  climates  in  the  eastern  half — between  the  Para- 
guay and  Parana  rivers — that  can  be  imagined.  Except  for  two 
rather  hot  months  in  summer  (i.  e.,  December  and  January),  it  is  one 
almost  continual  spring. 

a  By  D.  Albert  Munts. 
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It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  article  like  this  to  speak  of  all 
the  material  resources  of  the  country — iron,  copper,  mica,  not  to  men- 
tion Paraguayan  gold,  while  the  hard  woods  of  the  forests,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  are  the  finest  the  world  produces  for 
even-  kind  of  work.  Then,  again,  here  may  be  grown  tobacco  of 
high  quality;  and  cotton,  bananas,  rice,  oranges,  and  lemons  simply 
grow  like  weeds. 

On  coming  to  Paraguay  after  being  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
first  thing  that  one  notices  is  the  beautiful  verdure  and  forest  that 
cover  almost  all  the  country.  The  country  is  undulating  and  dotted 
here  and  there  with  high  hills  covered  almost  to  the  summit  with 
primeval  forests.  These  forests  are  rich  in  quebracho  colorado, 
lapacho,  and  other  fine  hard  woods,  probably  unequaled  in  any  part 
of  the  world  for  variety,  except  along  the  Amazon.  Forests  are  inter- 
spersed with  open  reaches  of  natural  pasture  and  abundant  water. 
Droughts  have  been  known  in  Paraguay,  but  very  rarely,  and  even 
then  animals  never  die  for  want  of  water,  as  there  are  innumerable 
streams  and  springs  which  never  dry  up. 

Besides  the  Spanish  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Spaniard  and  South  American  Indian,  chiefly  Guarani,  but  also  of 
other  tribes,  though  the  native  dialect  which  they  speak  is  Guarani. 
But  even  so.  what  they  speak  has  in  the  four  hundred  odd  years 
become  very  much  mixed  with  Spanish  words. 

There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  foreigners  in  the  country,  mostly 
English  and  German,  to  whom  most  of  the  enterprise  in  the  country 
is  to  be  credited,  but  there  are  hardly  any  Italians.  Of  course  as  soon 
as  the  line  is  finished  to  Villa  Encarnación,  Paraguay  will  begin  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  flow  of  Italian  immigration  from  Argentine 
Republic,  but  hitherto  no  one  has  come  here  except  for  health  or  on 
contract.  For  pulmonary  diseases  this  climate  is  most  wonderfully 
beneficial.  Almost  all  the  employees  of  the  railway  have  come  at 
different  times  on  contract.  Even  the  very  navvies  who  are  making 
the  extension  from  Pirapo  to  Villa  Encarnación  have  been  brought 
up  under  contract  from  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  by  the  contractor. 
Señor  Rodriguez. 

The  extension  works  have  just  completed  their  temporary  bridge 
over  the  Pirapo  River,  and  hope  to  get  on  at  a  rate  of  2  kilometers  a 
day.  The  forest  is  a  perfect  jungle  in  front,  and  the  work  of  survey- 
ing the  new  line  has  been  very  much  impeded  for  that  reason. 

Paraguay  has  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  war  of  1861— 1870 
against  the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay,  in  which  it 
is  estimated  that  500,000  people  perished.  Once  the  country  gets 
into  connection  with  the  outer  world  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  with  all  her  natural  resources  and  marvelous  climate  she 
will  thrive  once  more  as  she  did  in  days  long  since  gone  by,  when 
she  was  the  richest  portion  of  Spanish  South  America. 
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THE  protocol  providing  for  a  final  reference  to  arbitration 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  Republics  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Panama  was  signed  in  Washington  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  17,  1910,  by  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  and  Dr. 
Belisario  Porras,  special  envoys,  respectively,  of  Costa  Rica  and 
of  Panama. 

This  dispute  antedates  by  over  eighty  years  the  entry  of  Panama 
into  the  family  of  independent  nations.  It  was  originally  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Colombia,  from  which  latter  Panama  has  inherited 
the  controversy.  In  fact,  even  before  the  independence  of  Colombia 
and  Central  America  from  Spain,  the  same  controversy  between  the 
Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  and  the  Viceroyalty  ot  New  Granada 
existed.  New  Granada  claimed  for  its  western  boundary  on  the 
Isthmus  a  line  drawn  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  to  Cape  Gracias  a  dios, 
and  Guatemala,  in  its  turn,  claimed  as  far  east  as  the  Rio  Chiriqui. 
The  former  claim  would  take  in  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  line  of  both 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  latter  would  take  off  a  considerable 
slice  from  Panama. 

Attempts  to  settle  the  question  were  many  but  fruitless  until  in 
December,  1886,  a  convention  was  signed  in  Paris  between  representa- 
tives of  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica  submitting  the  controversy  to  the 
King  of  Spain.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  Alfonso  XII,  by  an  addi- 
tional protocol,  in  1896,  President  Faure  of  France  was  chosen  as 
arbitrator.  On  the  death  of  President  Faure  another  protocol, 
signed  in  1898,  appointed  President  Loubet  of  France  to  the  vacant 
office  of  arbitrator. 

President  Loubet's  award  was  made  on  September  11,  1900.  Tt 
gave  to  Colombia  the  Bocas  region,  and  on  the  other  hand  gave  Costa 
Rica  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute  by  drawing  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Punta  Burica,  on  the  south  of  Pacific  coast,  to  Punta 
Mona,  on  the  north  or  Atlantic  side,  along  certain  watersheds  which 

exist  or  were  supposed  to  exist. 
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Copyright  by  Harris-Ewing. 

DOCTOR  DON  LUIS  ANDERSON, 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Rica  on  Special  Mission,  who  has  con- 
cluded with  Dr.  B.  Porras,  the  Special  Envoy  of  Panama,  a  protocol  referring  to  final  arbitration 
the  boundary  question  between  both  countries. 
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Owing  to  the  lack  of  maps  based  on  actual  surveys,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  was  much  uncertainty  about  the  actual  geographical 
position  of  these  watersheds.  This  was  notably  true  of  the  north 
side.  It  seemed  probable  that  a  literal  following  of  the  award  would 
carry  the  line  west  and  outside  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Colombia. 
An  official  declaration  of  the  French  Government  was  made  that  such 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  award. 

The  matter  remained  in  statu  quo  until  after  the  separation  of 
Panama  from  Colombia  in  November,  1903.  In  1905  an  agreement 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  line  was  signed.  This  is  known  as  the 
Pacheco-Guardia  treaty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Costa  Rican 
Congress  but  amended  by  that  of  Panama.  The  amendment  Costa 
Rica  would  not  accept. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1909  the  two  Governments,  hoping  for  a 
settlement  of  the  old  dispute,  formally  asked  the  good  offices  of  the 
Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
in  bringing  about  arbitration  of  the  matter  by  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Secretary  Knox  agreed,  and  having  obtained 
the  consent  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  the  negotiations  were  begun. 
These  negotiations  were  conducted  by  Doctor  Porras  on  the  part  of 
Panama,  at  times  assisted  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Panama,  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  by  the  Minister  of  that  Republic 
to  the  United  States,  Señor  C.  C.  Arosemena,  and  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  of  counsel.  On  the  part  of  Costa  Rica  they  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Luis  Anderson,  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Thanks  to  the  good  will,  conciliatory  spirit,  and  untiring  efforts  of 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Republics,  the  text  of  the  convention 
was  agreed  upon  and  finally  signed  at  Mr.  Knox's  residence. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  1,  1910. 


Title. 


Date  of  re- 
port. 


ARGENTINA. 

Treasury  Bulletin  for  1909 


Petroleum  in  Argentina 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Argentina 

Shipbuilding  in  Argentina 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Finance  for  1908 

Argentina  railways 

Cereal  exports  from  Bahia  Blanca 

Population  of  Argentina 

Steamship  communication  between  Argentina 
and  Italy. 

Prospective  opening  of  the  Trans-Andine  Tunnel. 

Argentine  grain  production;  estimate  for  agricul- 
tural year  1909-10. 

Navigability  of  the  Bermejo  River 

Steamship  service  between  Austria  and  Argen- 
tina; details  of  contract  for  new  subsidized  line. 

BRAZIL. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Pernambuco 


Dec.  12.1909 

Dec.  14,1909 
Dec.  27.1909 
Dec.  29,  L909 
Jan.  4, 1910 
Jan.   5, 1910 

do 

Jan.      6, 1910 

do 


Feb.    16, 1910 
Feb.    19.1910 


Dec.  10,1909 
Dec.  11,1909 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul-General. 
Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Increased  charges  on  foreign  vessels  making  Bra- 
zilian ports. 

Trade  notes:  Heavy  exports  of  coffee  from  State 
of  São  Paulo,  together  with  heavy  shipments  of 
rubber,  have  made  the  final  month  of  the  year  a 
heavy  contributor  to  the  export  total  of  the 
country.  Abnormal  exportation  of  coffee  and 
high  prices  of  rubber.  Surplus  of  exports  over 
imports,  January  to  November,  1909,  only 
slightly  greater  than  for  same  period  of  1907. 
Increase  in  value  of  certain  exports. 

Preferential  for  American  goods 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal 

New  order  granting  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  cer- 
tain American  articles. 


Dec.  29,1909  E.  Bachilleres,  Vice  and  Deputy  Con- 
sul, Pernambuco. 

Jan.  1, 1910  |  J.  J.  Slechta,  Vice-Consul-General,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Jan.    10, 1910  Do. 


Jan.    16,1910  Do. 

Jan.    20,1910  i  G.  H.  Pickerell,  Consul,  Para. 

Jan.    22,1910  :  Do. 


Business  outlook  brighter  in  Chile  than  at  anytime 
during  last  two  years;  confidence  being  restored; 
crops  promise  well,  with  fair  prices  for  nitrate 
and  copper.  More  men  at  work  and  wages  better, 
which  means  a  greater  consumption  of  imports. 

Chilean  wine  production 

Trade  and  Industrial  Notes. — Chilean  inter- 
ests produced  26,468,045  Spanish  quintals  of 
nitrate  during  last  6  months  of  1909,  against 
21,732,732  quintals  for  same  period  of  1908. 
Chilean  Government  has  ordered  56,130,000 
centennial  anniversary  postage  stamps  from  an 
American  house  for  use  in  1910.  Latest  esti- 
mate on  wheat  crop  for  1910,  23,642,000  bushels, 
a  big  gain  over  1909.  Smallpox  epidemic  at 
Santiago  last  winter  cost  city  more  than  $200,000, 
United  States  gold,  for  treatment  in  pesthouses, 
vaccination ,  etc.  Deposits  of  Chilean  banks  Oc- 
tober 31,  1909,  amounted  to  $76,579,371  United 
States  gold,  with  total  reserves  of  8165,801,896, 
on  a  capital  of  $29,440,598.  In  1909  parcel-post 
packages  numbering  27,687  were  received  in  for- 
eign mails  entering  Chile,  against  18,907  for  1908; 
these  covered  goods  to  the  value  of  $171,674  for 
1909,  as  against  $127,056  for  1908.  At  close  of 
1909, 1,980  men  were  employed  on  construction 
of  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  in  northern  Chile. 
At  that  time  45  miles  of  rails  had  been  laid  on 
the  Chilean  section  and  6  miles  graded  ready  for 
rails;  24  miles  laid  on  the  Bolivian  section,  with 
12  miles  ready  for  rails. 

Farm  machinery  in  Chile 

COLOMBIA. 

Spanish  text  and  translation  of  Law  No.  57,  of 
1909,  whereby  a  new  tariff  of  consular  invoice 
charges  is  established. 

Law  Ño.  59,  of  1900,  on  fiscal  matters  and  mines. . 

Oil  in  Colombia 

Celebration  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Colombian  independence. 
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Jan.      5,1910     A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


do 

Jan.    19, 1910 


Feb.  5,1910 
Dec.  27,1909 


Dec.  30,1909 
Jan.  11,1910 
Jan.  21,1910 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Deputy  Cón- 
sul-General, Bogota. 

Do. 
C.  C.  Eberhardt,  Consul,  Barranquilku 
Do. 


LOUIS  J.  KAISER. 

Formerly  United  Slates  Consul  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico.  Mr.  Kaiser,  after  a  successful  career  in  private 
business  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  he  also  held  important  positions  in  political  life,  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  in  1897,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  His  forty  years'  experience 
in  business  life  as  a  merchant  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  made 
his  service  there  most  effective. 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  WORLD'S  PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1908. 
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Title. 


Date  of  re- 
port. 


Author. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal 


HONDURAS 

Traveling  in  Honduras 


The  monetary  system  of  Honduras 

Need  of  banking  facilities  in  Honduras . 


Importance  of  a  well  organized  system  for  Latin- 
American  business. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal 

Three  bulletins  issued  by  the  Veracruz  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Opening  for  a  modern  hotel  in  Mazatlan 

Spanish-American  education 

Reprehensible  methods  of  preparing  goods  for 
export. 

Important  patent  for  making  cement  houses 

Annual  report  on  commercial  relations  for  the 
year  1909. 

Centennial  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Mexico 


Jan.    20,1910 


Jan.    22,1910 

Jan.    26,1910 
Feb.  16,1910 


Jan.      5, 1910 

Jan.    10,1910 
Jan.    11,1910 

do 


Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of 

Southern    District    of    Lower    California    for 

year  1909. 
Development   of  agricultural   lands   in    Lower 

California. 
Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for 

1909. 

Landolphia,  a  new  rubber  supply 

Lowering  the  Mexican  import  duty  on  wheat 


Importation  of  wire  from  Canada 

The  Veracruz  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Opportunities  for  trade  with  Mexico. 


Jan.    13,1910 
do...... 

Jan.    15,1910 
Jan.    17,1910 

Jan.    19, 1910 

Jan.    21,1910 


do 

Jan.    24,1910 


do 

Jan.    28,1910 


Jan.  29,1910 
Jan.  31,1910 
do 


New  railroad  bridge  and  station  at  Nuevo  Laredo. 
Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the 

calendar  year  1909. 
Extension  of  railroad  from  Madera  to  Terrazas. . . 

PANAMA. 

Report  on  the  Chiriqui  Province  of  Panama 


.do. 
.do. 


New  explosive  and  company  for  manufacturing 
same. 

SALVADOR. 

Report  of  Department  of  Finance  and  Public 
Credit  of  the  Government  of  Salvador.  Statis- 
tics of  exports  for  1908. 

URUGUAY. 

Report  of  live  stock  on  hand,  animals  slaughtered, 

etc. 

Statistics  of  telephones 

Uruguay  trade-mark  regulations 

Appropriations    for   internal    improvements   in 

Uruguay. 

A  gricultufal  reform  in  Uruguay 

Advertising  propaganda  for  the  United  States 

The  ostrich-feather  industry  of  Uruguay 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Uruguay 

Uruguay  salt  interests 


VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezuela 

Freight  and  passenger  rates  on  the  La  Guaira  to 
Caracas  Railroad 

Regulating  the  killing  of  the  heron  for  its  feathers.. 

Consular  manifests  of  cargo  for  Venezuelan  ports.. 

Certain  Venezuelan  consuls  authorized  to  charge 
extra  fees  for  service  outside  of  office  hours 

Jipijapa  (  Panama)  hat  industrial  school  estab- 
lished in  Merida,  Venezuela 

Light  contract  at  Caracas 

Consular  manifests  for  Venezuelan  ports 

Decree  making  changes  in  the  customs  tarilT  of 
Venezuela 


Feb.     8,1910 


Dec.   27,1909 
Jan.      5, 1910 


Jan.      6, 1910 


Oct.    22.  1909 


do 

Dec.  11,1909 
Dec.  16,1909 


Dec.  17,1909 

Dec.  21,1909 

Dec.  22,1909 

Dec.  23,1909 

Dec.  27,1909 


Dec.  30,1909 


do 

Jan.     3, 1910 
Jan.     6, 1910 


Jan.     8,1910 


do 

Jan.    17,1910 
Jan.    20,1910 


Jan.    22,1910 


Henry   P.   Lewis,   Vice  and   Deputy 
Consul-General,  Santo  Domingo. 

Samuel   McClintock,   Consul,   Teguci- 
galpa. 
Do. 
Do. 


G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  Progreso. 

Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 
Do. 

Henry  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  Progreso. 
Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 
Chas.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

Arnold      Shanklin,      Consul-General 

Mexico  City. 
Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul,  La  Paz, 

Lower  California. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada, 

Lower  California. 
C.  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoras. 

Do. 
Alonzo    B.    Garrett,    Consul,    Nuevo 
Laredo. 
Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 
Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul,  Nuevo  La- 
redo. 
Do. 
Henry  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 

L.  J.  Keena,  Chihuahua. 


Alban  G.  Snyder,  Consul-General,  Pan- 
ama. 
Do. 


Harold  D.  Clum.V ice-Consul-General, 
San  Salvador. 


F.  W.  Coding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guaira. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

Of  the  295,012,000  hectares  of  land  which  form  the  Argentine 
Republic,  104,300,000  are  arable,  100,000,000  are  suitable  for  cattle 
raising,  and  the  remaining  90,712,000  include  a  vast  area  of  valuable 
forests.  Of  the  104,300,000  hectares  available  for  tillage,  but  little 
more  than  19,000,000  are  at  present  under  cultivation;  consequently, 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  Argentina  has  in  so  incredibly  short  a  time 
taken  her  place  among  the  foremost  of  the  world's  food  suppliers,  the 
area  available  for  agricultural  expansion  gives  promise  of  extraor- 
dinary development  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 

Of  the  total  of  19,000,000  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation,  over 
6,065,000  are  under  wheat,  compared  with  3,279,749  hectares  in  1900. 
640 
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The  next  most  important  crops  are  maize,  linseed,  and  oats.  The 
area  under  maize  is  estimated  at  3,000,000  hectares,  compared  with 
1,255,346  hectares  in  1900;  that  under  linseed,  1,500,000  hectares, 
compared  with  607,352  hectares  in  1900;  and  that  under  oats, 
630,000  hectares,  compared  with  32,500  hectares  in  1900.  The  total 
production  of  cereals  for  the  year  1909  is  estimated  at  over  7,000,000 
tons. 

The  exports  of  wheat,  corn,  linseed,  and  oats  in  1909  were  2,576,009, 
2,336,334,  918,413,  and  435,540  tons,  respectively.  Estimates  made 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Statistics  show  the  production  of 
wheat  in  1909  to  have  been  4,278,500  tons;  linseed,  894,850  tons;  oats 
632,550  tons. 

Sheep  farming  has  again  increased  in  the  South,  as  is  shown  by  the 
augmentation  of  wool  exports  which  on  January  1,  1910,  had  reached 
559,765  bales,  which  represents  the  number  of  bales  exported  during 
the  fifteen  months  next  preceding.  The  number  of  bales  exported 
during  the  corresponding  period,  terminating  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
was  532,934. 

The  revenues  of  the  Republic  are  increasing,  those  for  1909  having 
exceeded  those  of  1908  by  ^=20,000,000. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  present  year  to  enlarge  existing  ports  and 
open  new  ones,  as  well  as  to  construct  irrigation  works,  roads,  canals, 
sanitary  works,  and  public  buildings,  for  which  an  immense  amount  of 
foreign  capital  will  be  required. 

IMMIGRATION. 

Immigration  statistics  for  1909  show  that  during  the  calendar 
year  1909  the  number  of  immigrants  entering  the  Republic  was 
232,458,  as  compared  with  303,112  in  1908.  Of  these  immigrants, 
77,436  were  Italians;  69,980,  Spaniards;  3,536,  French;  2,026,  Eng- 
lish; 3,181,  Austrians;  and  2,745,  Germans.  The  occupations  repre- 
sented in  largest  numbers  were  farmers,  55,826;  day  laborers,  33,626; 
merchants,  9,171.  That  agriculturists  and  laborers  should  come 
in  the  largest  numbers  is  not  strange  when  one  recalls  that  the  immi- 
gration law  was  framed  to  attract  an  essentially  agricultural  population 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Republic  where  vast  areas  of  rich  soil,  await- 
ing cultivation,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  and  Federal 
Governments.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic  especially  directs 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  encourage  immigration  and  not 
restrict  by  taxation  of  any  kind  the  entrance  into  Argentine  territory 
of  foreigners  coming  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  industrial  business,  or  the  introduction  and  teaching 
of  arts  and  science.  That  these  provisions  of  the  law  are  enforced  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Argentina  ranks  among  the  first  countries  oí 
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the  world  in  its  power  of  attracting  immigrants.  It  has  been  stated 
by  competent  critics  that  Argentina  is  far  more  advantageous  for 
immigration  than  Canada  or  Australia,  owing  to  its  geographical 
situation  and  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
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WIRELESS  SERVICE  FOR  LA  PRENSA. 

"La  Prensa/'  of  Buenos  Aires,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential newspapers  in  the  world,  has  arranged  to  install  a  wireless 
service  in  its  office  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  interesting  daily 
newspaper  has  one  of  the  finest  buildings  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  completely  equipped  printing  establishments  in  the  world,  and 
its  daily  issue  runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies.     The  cable 
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service  of  ''La  Prensa"  is  very  comprehensive  and  covers  in  a  very 
thorough  and  efficient  manner  every  country  and  news  center  of 
the  globe. 

The  first  use  that  "La  Prensa"  will  make  of  wireless  telegraphy 
will  be  the  transmission  of  news  between  its  office  and  the  exposition 
grounds  during  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  exposition  opens  on 
May  25,  1910,  and  will  be  one  of  the  greatest,  most  attractive,  and 
interesting  expositions  ever  held,  in  which  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  will  participate. 

During  the  exposition  a  large  fleet  of  steamships  will  visit  Buenos 
Aires  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  these  will  be  equipped 
with  the  United  wireless  system  that  is  to  be  installed  on  the  building 
of  "La  Prensa,"  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  communicate  at  sea 
direct  with  the  offices  of  that  great  newspaper.  The  installation  of 
this  service  by  the  largest  daily  of  the  metropolis  of  South  America 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  newspaper  world  of  the  South  American 
continent,  and  affords  a  long-needed  complement  in  Buenos  Aires  to 
the  vast  cable  and  telegraphic  systems  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

HISTORICAL      AND      STATISTICAL      DATA      FOR      FOURTH      PAN- 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  the 
authorities  of  the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  are  pre- 
paring a  number  of  interesting  and  important  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  Republic  and  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
metropolis,  for  distribution  to  the  delegates  of  the  Fourth  Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  1910. 
Among  these  works  will  be  a  compilation  of  the  annual  statistics  of 
the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  book  descriptive  of  the  capital 
of  the  Republic,  a  new  edition  of  the  Argentine  Baedeker,  a  geographic 
and  statistical  map  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  a  fourth  edition 
of  "  L'Argentine  au  XX  siècle." 

FISHING  VESSELS  FOR  ARGENTINE  WATERS. 

A  trawler  and  three  steam  whalers  have  been  contracted  for  in 
Scotland  by  Buenos  Aires  firms  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry. 
The  whalers  will  operate  in  South  Atlantic  waters  off  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  trawler  will  be  employed  along  the  Argentine  coast. 
Formerly  fishing  vessels  and  smacks  were  large,  strongl}'  constructed 
wooden  sailing  ships,  but  the  present  ones  are  small  steamers  about 
150  feet  in  length,  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  the 
most  reliable  and  serviceable  craft  obtainable  in  the  exploitation  of 
the  fishing  industry  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Antarctic  and  South 
Atlantic  oceans. 
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NATIONAL  REVENUES  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Republic  is  officially  estimated  at 
5*274,000,000  for  the  calendar  year  1909.  The  public  revenues 
amounted  in  1908  to  5*255,147,887,  which  represented  an  increase 
of  5*14,000,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  foreign  debt  at  the 
close  of  1909  is  estimated  approximately  at  $310,000,000  and  the 
internal  debt  at  $87,700,000  and  ^103,300,000.  The  conversion 
fund  reached  the  sum  of  5*28, 000,000  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1909.  The  internal  revenues  of  the  Republic  which  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  amounted  in  1909,  to  ^47,362,134, 
as  against  5*45,666,508  in  1908. 

MEDICINAL  HERBS. 

The  Argentine  chargé  d'affaires  in  Mexico  states  that  he  has 
received  many  letters  from  chemists  and  physicians  in  Buenos  Aires 
asking  to  be  supplied  with  samples  of  various  Mexican  herbs  much 
used  in  Mexico,  among  the  Indians,  for  different  complaints.  The 
herbs  mentioned  are:  "Chiehicamole,"  useful  as  a  purgative  and  in 
the  washing  of  clothes;  the  "simonillo,"  for  catarrhal  trouble  in  the 
bile  ducts;  the  white  " zapote,"  used  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and 
insomnia;  " cuachichic, "  used  for  severe  cases  of  dysentery;  and 
"pipitzhoac,  "  used  in  capsule  form  as  a  purge  for  children. 

STOCK    BREEDING. 

The  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  thor- 
oughbred horses  during  the  last  tnirty  years  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  pastoral  progress  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  pasture 
lands  of  the  Republic  are  well  suited  to  stock  farming  on  a  large 
scale.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
which  90  per  cent  of  the  ranches  engaged  in  this  industry  are  located. 
During  the  year  1909  there  were  sold  in  the  capital  of  this  Province, 
763  race  horses,  valued  at  $3,909,595. 

BATTLE   SHIPS  TO  VISIT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

Five  United  States  cruisers  have  proceeded  to  Buenos  Aires  to 
attend  the  Argentine  centennial  celebration.  The  names  of  tne  ves- 
sels composing  the  squadron  are:  The  Tennessee,  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, Chester,  and  North  Carolina.  The  squadron  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Staunton.  The  North  Carolina,  bearing  the  remains 
of  the  late  Ambassador  Nabuco,  sailed  from  Norfolk  to  Rio,  where  she 
remained  until  the  rest  of  the  squadron  arrived. 

INTERNATIONAL  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  CONGRESS. 

In  September,  1910,  the  sessions  of  the  International  Wireless 
Telegraph  and  Electrical  Congress  will  be  held  in  Brussels,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Belgium  Government.     The  executive  committee 
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of  this  organization  has  appointed  a  propaganda  committee  for  the 
Argentine  Kepublic.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference 
are  physical  sciences,  terminology,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  the  bio- 
logical sciences. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  executive  decree  of  January  4,  1910,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment in  Buenos  Aires  of  two  new  normal  schools.  The  founding  of 
these  schools  will  help  to  provide  efficient  teachers  for  the  ever  in- 
creasing school  population  and  make  possible  the  opening  of  more 
new  schools  which  has  heretofore  been  retarded  on  account  of  a 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  available  teachers. 

TRANSANDINE  RAILWAY  SCHEDULE. 

The  directors  of  the  Transandine  Railway  announce  the  inaugu- 
ration of  a  triweekly  service  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Valparaiso, 
beginning  on  the  12th  of  the  present  month.  Westbound  trains 
will  leave  Buenos  Aires  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  eastbound  trains  will  leave 
Valparaiso  at  6.30  a.  m.  The  schedule  time  for  the  trip  is  thirty- 
eight  hours. 

INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Scientific  Congress 
of  America  has  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  use  of  the  Colon 
Theater,  Buenos  Aires,  for  its  inaugural  session  on  the  evening  of 
July  10,  1910.  A  number  of  educational  institutions  have  been 
requested  to  permit  the  use  of  their  auditoriums  for  subsequent 
sessions  of  the  congress  in  Buenos  Aires. 

PORT  MOVEMENT  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  year  1909  was  1,639,  representing  a  total 
tonnage  of  cargo  of  33,157,079.  Of  the  vessels  entered  at  the  port, 
888  were  English,  172  German,  and  124  French. 

PROPOSED  SUBSIDY  FOR  FAST  STEAMSHIPS. 

It  is  reported  from  Buenos  Aires  that  efforts  have  been  made  to 
get  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  granting  subventions  to  every  European 
shipping  company  whose  steamers  accomplish  the  voyage  from  the 
southern  ports  of  Europe  to  Buenos  Aires  in  less  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  hours. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to  $67,727,772,  as  compared  with 
•153,638,513  in  1908. 
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RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  order  to  further  expedite  the  construction  of  the  railroad  from 
La  Paz  to  Arica  and  to  permit  the  company  to  make  use  of  the 
large  number  of  laborers  which  it  has  recently  employed,  building 
operations  have  been  commenced  at  three  different  points  along  the 


line  surveyed  by  the  engineers.  The  vigor  with  which  the  work  on 
this  road  is  being  pushed  makes  it  certain  that  within  a  very  short 
time  La  Paz  will  be  essentially  a  seaport  by  virtue  of  her  railroad 
connections  with  the  coast.  When  this  national  trunk  line  is  in 
operation  it  will  shorten  the  distance  by  rail  from  La  Paz  to  the 
seaboard  by  at  least  one-third. 
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The  trunk  line  connecting  La  Paz  with  Oruro  having  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  now  proposed  to  extend  that  line  to  Potosi  and  thence 
to  the  Argentine  frontier,  thus  establishing  direct  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  coast. 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  IN  1909. 

The  exports  of  merchandise  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  in  1909 
were  valued  at  $1,021,697.23,  $542,372.43  of  which  were  forwarded 
via  Antofagasta,  $339,710.73  via  Arica,  and  the  remainder  via  the 
ports  of  Rosario,  Montevideo,  and  Para.  These  exports  consisted 
of  machinery  and  railway  supplies  invoiced  at  $526,080.60;  cotton 
goods,  $245,450.88;  provisions,  $50,231.38;  kerosene,  $21,634.47,  and 
sundry  merchandise,  $178,299.90. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  FIRST  HALF  1909. 

The  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  Bolivia  during  the  first  half  of 
1909  amounted  to  $183,081.85,  and  consisted  of  flour  to  the  value  of 
$138,578.73;  railway  ties,  $30,185.56;  lumber,  $7,440;  canned  goods, 
$5,000.61;  and  miscellaneous  articles,  $1,876.95. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  VALENTÍN  ABECIA. 

Dr.  Valentín  Abecia,  ex-President  of  Bolivia,  died  in  Sucre  on 
January  8  of  the  present  year.  Doctor  Abecia  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Bolivia,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  patriotic 
statesmen  of  the  country.  Bolivia  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  his 
demise,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  public  mourning  throughout 
the  country. 
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IMPROVED  SERVICE  OF  THE  LLOYD  BRASILEIRO  LINE. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Line,  which  runs  regularly  between  New  York 
and  Brazilian  ports,  has  established  its  own  offices  in  New  York, 
and  has  recently  added  three  new  twin-screw,  14-knot  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  to  its  fleet.  The  new  boats  are  the  São  Paulo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Minas  Geraes,  each  of  about  6,500  tons  gross 
register,  which  are  now  being  operated  on  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Barbados,  Para,  Per- 
nambuco, Bahia,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  Santos,  with 
fortnightly  sailings.  Other 
recent  additions  to  the 
fleet  are  the  large  freight- 
carrying  steamers  Tocan- 
tins, Purus,  and  Topajos, 
each  7,000  tons  capacity. 

The  Lloyd  Brasileiro  is 
subsidized  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  to  pro- 
vide adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  between  all 
the  ports  of  Brazil  and  the 
River  Plate.  It  main- 
tains its  coastwise  and 
river  service  with  a  fleet 
of  62  steamers.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  line  to  New 
York  about  three  years 
ago  gave  shippers  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  independent 
service. 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  entered  into  a  new  contract  with 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  Navigation  Company,  whereby  the  duration 
of  the  concession  is  extended  six  years.  By  the  terms  of  the  revised 
contract  the  company  promises  to  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent 
in  the  present  freight  rates  charged  by  the  company,  and  a  reduction 
of  40  per  cent  on  Brazilian  products,  such  as  unrefined  sugar,  raw 
cotton,  coffee,  mate,  xarque,  lumber,  cereals,  etc.,  when  exported 
from  the  ports  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  produced.  The  new 
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contract  provides  for  the  navigation  by  the  vessels  of  the  company  of 
1,429,348  miles  yearly,  or  an  increase  of  97,674  miles  over  the  old 
contract.     Ten  lines  are  included  in  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  service. 

TIMBER  FOR  RAILWAY  TIES  AND  FUEL. 

While  Brazil  contains  large  forests  and  great  quantities  of  valuable 
woods,  in  many  instances  the  timber  sections  are  distant  from  the 
railways,  difficult  of  access,  and  can  only  be  obtained  for  ties  and 
fuel  at  considerable  expense.  Another  inconvenience  encountered 
in  the  use  of  Brazilian  woods  is  found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
native  trees  are  composed  of  such  a  heavy  and  compact  grain  that 
they  will  not  float  in  water,  thus  rendering  their  transportation  in 
the  form  of  rafts  impossible.  This  greatly  increases'  the  difficulties 
of  getting  the  trees  to  the  markets,  and  enhances  the  price  of  the 
timber  at  the  places  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  Paulista  railway  system,  which  operates  691  miles  of  track  in 
southern  Brazil,  and  whose  expenses  for  ties  and  fuel  is  about  $300,000 
per  annum,  has  taken  steps  to  raise  its  own  supply  of  timber  by 
planting,  on  a  large  scale,  suitable  trees  of  rapid  growth.  This  com- 
pany has  set  out  60,000  trees,  and  some  of  them  which  were  planted 
in  1904  are  now  about  60  feet  high  and  15^  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  same  company  contemplates  setting  out  1,000,000 
eucalyptus  trees.  Other  railways  are  taking  up  the  idea,  and  the 
raising  of  trees  in  Brazil  for  ties  and  fuel  is  becoming  an  established 
policy  of  the  railways  of  the  Republic. 

RESUMPTION  OF  PAYMENTS  ON  FOREIGN  DEBT. 

The  President  of  Brazil  issued  a  decree  on  January  3,  1910,  author- 
izing the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to  resume  during  the  present  year 
payments  on  the  foreign  debt  of  Brazil,  thereby  anticipating,  by  one 
and  one-half  years,  the  time  specified  in  the  funding-loan  agreement 
for  the  resumption  of  payments.  Under  the  terms  of  the  funding- 
loan  agreement  which  the  Government  of  Brazil  signed  with  its 
foreign  creditors  in  June,  1898,  the  amortization  of  the  foreign  debt 
was  suspended  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  or  until  June,  1911. 

RESOURCES  OF  SÃO  PAULO. 

Of  the  21  States  which  form  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  one  of  the  most 
important  and  progressive  in  trade  and  commerce  is  the  State  of  São 
Paulo.  This  is  explained  in  part  by  the  native  energy  and  hardihood 
of  the  population,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  old  pioneers  which 
has  matured  into  the  progressiveness  of  the  upper  classes,  while  the 
lower  classes  have  received  a  new  influx  of  energy  from  the  Italian 
workers  who  have  emigrated  there  in  great  numbers. 
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Coffee  growing  is  the  staple  industry  and  forms  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  of  São  Paulo.  The  number  of  coffee  trees  in  that  State  has 
been  estimated  to  be  600,000,000,  and  the  last  crop  produced 
13,036,586  bags,  worth  about  £27,000,000. 

Brazil  furnishes  three-fourths  of  the  world's  production  of  coffee, 
and  São  Paulo  is  the  chief  coffee-producing  State  of  the  Republic. 
But  the  wealth  of  São  Paulo  is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  coffee  ; 
a  fine  quality  of -rice  is  being  raised  in  increasing  quantities,  and  the 
value  of  its  exports  of  other  commodities  is  growing  from  year  to  year. 
The  manufacturing  industries  of  São  Paulo  have  greatly  developed 
during  the  past  few  years;  there  are  over  300  factories  in  the  State, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  these  enterprises  is  estimated  at  £7,000,000. 

LEASE  OF  THE  CEARA  RAILWAY  SYSTEM. 

The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  of  Brazil 
has  been  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  "South  American 
Railway  Construction  Company  (Limited),"  for  the  lease  of  the  Ceara 
system  of  railways  and  the  construction  of  various  extensions  and 
branches  of  these  lines.  The  railways  embraced  in  the  lease  are  the 
Baturite  and  Sobral  railways.  The  Baturite  Railway  is  now  in 
operation  as  far  as  Miguel  Calmon.  The  company  will  build  the 
extension  of  this  line  from  its  present  terminus  to  the  town  of  Macapá, 
as  well  as  the  two  branches  to  Ico  and  Crato.  It  will  extend  the 
Sobral  Railway  from  Ipu  Station  to  Cratheus,  and  from  Cratheus  to 
Therezina,  and  build  another  line  starting  from  Fortaleza,  or  other 
convenient  point  connecting  the  Baturite  and  Sobral  railways.  The 
lease  expires  December  31,  1970. 

EFFECTS  OF  PORT  TAX  ON  IMPORTS. 

A  Brazilian  tariff  expert  estimates  that,  with  gold  at  a  premium  of 
80  per  cent,  the  regular  duties  on  imports  into  the  Republic  are 
increased  by  10.72  per  cent  by  the  application  of  the  2  per  cent  gold 
port  improvement  tax,  collected  to  obtain  funds  for  port  improve- 
ments. In  all  Brazilian  ports  2  per  cent  gold  is  collected  on  the  official 
valuation  of  imports,  which  valuation  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner:  Under  a  column  in  the  schedule  headed  "Razão"  is  given 
a  percentage  which  is  intended  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
specific  duty  to  be  collected  and  the  value  of  the  article.  That  is  to 
say,  if  the  "razão  "  is  20  per  cent  and  the  duty  on  a  given  article  is  $1 
per  kilo,  the  value  of  that  article  is  considered,  for  purposes  of  collect- 
ing the  2  per  cent  gold  port  tax  and  for  other  customs  purposes,  as 
being  $5  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds). 
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CREATION  OF  A  WEATHER  AND  ASTRONOMICAL  BUREAU. 

A  Presidential  decree  dated  November  18,  1909,  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  Weather  and  Astronomical  Bureau,  subordinate  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  The  new 
Bureau  will  make  a  study  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  country 
and  will  publish  quarterly  and  annual  reports,  giving  the  results  of  its 
meteorological  observations.  It  will  issue  weather  forecasts  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  and  will  determine 
the  geographical  position  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Republic  and 
publish  geographical  charts  and  maps. 

APPROPRIATION  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  INSPECTION  AND  ANIMAL 

INDUSTRY. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  of  Brazil 
has  been  voted  a  special  appropriation  of  434,600  mureis  for  the 
establishment  of  various  new  services  recently  created  under  this 
department.  Of  this  sum,  44,400  mureis  will  be  used  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspection  Service;  316,000  mureis  for  the  establishment  of 
professional  schools;  61,400  mureis  for  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try; and  12,800  milreis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department's 
agency  in  the  Acre  Territory. 

PROPOSED   ESTABLISHMENT   OF   IRON   WORKS   AND   EXPORT   OF 

IRON  ORE. 

The  Victoria  and  Minas  Railway  Company  has  decided  to  establish 
iron  works  at  some  point  along  its  route  and  begin  in  the  near  future 
the  export  of  iron  ore.  It  proposes  to  shorten  its  route,  substitute 
electric  traction  and  increase  its  equipment,  and  expects  to  handle 
3,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  The  company  has  already  entered 
into  contracts  with  four  navigation  companies  for  the  transportation 
of  the  ore  and  has  obtained  from  them  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in 
the  freight  rates  on  coal.  The  Bessemer  Steel  Company  has  con- 
tracted for  2,000,000  tons  of  ore  annually.  Analyses  of  the  ore  made 
in  England  show  70  per  cent  metallic  iron.  The  work  of  electrifying 
the  lines  and  establishing  the  works  will  be  begun  not  later  than  June 
of  the  present  year. 

LANDS  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Vice-Consul-General  J.  J.  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  reports  that 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  strongly  urging  changes  in  the  laws  pro- 
viding lands  for  immigrant  settlers  in  Brazil.  The  present  arrange- 
ments provide  that  while  the  immigrant  is  located  on  a  plat  of  land  in 
one  of  the  so-called  nucleus  colonies  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  is  given  aid  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  two  years,  he  must 
eventually  pay  a  considerable  price  for  the  land.     The  minister  pro- 
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poses  that  immigrants  be  provided  with  land,  the  title  to  which  shall 
be  made  over  to  them  conditionally  upon  their  continued  residence 
thereon  for  two  consecutive  years  and  cultivation  of  the  land  to  a  cer- 
tain specified  extent,  and  upon  the  payment  to  the  Government  of  any 
money  due  from  them  for  services  of  the  Government  in  aiding  them 
to  establish  themselves  as  settlers. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  STATE  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

A  recent  report  on  the  cotton  industry  in  the  State  of  São  Paulo 
contains  the  following  data:  Number  of  factories,  23;  looms,  3,907; 
spindles,  110,996;  horsepower,  7,697;  employees,  7,387;  meters  of 
cloth  produced  in  1908,  50,074,000;  and  the  cotton  used  in  its  manu- 
facture amounted  to  8,528  metric  tons. 

HERBA  MATÉ  EXPORTS,  1909. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  State  of  Paraná,  which  is  the 
principal  center  of  the  herba  maté  industry  in  Brazil,  exported  during 
the  year  1909,  37,996,562  kilos  of  herba  maté.  The  countries  receiv- 
ing these  exports  were  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES,  1909. 

The  customs  revenues  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1909  amounted  to 
$41,260,052,  as  against  $88,726,647  in  1908.  The  revenue  derived 
from  the  Acre  Territory  alone  amounted  to  $4,224,083  in  1909,  com- 
pared with  $2,842,607  in  the  preceding  year. 


CHILE 


COAL  RESOURCES. 

"La  Union"  of  Valparaiso  treats  of  the  rich  coal  mines  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Concepción,  Chile,  and  refers  especially  to  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  this  mineral  at  Lota  and  Coronel. 

Excellent  coal  has  also  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Talca- 
huano,  a  detailed  report  of  the  coal  measures  of  that  district  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Eduardo  Lemaitre,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Geographic  and  Mining  Board  to  investigate  the  coal  basin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Concepción  and  to  make  a  map  of  the  same.  His 
investigations  showed  that  the  veins  in  the  vicinity  of  Concepción 
dip  toward  the  sea,  while  those  of  Talcahuano  slant  toward  the 
interior. 

An  area  of  80  kilometers  was  thoroughly  examined,  and  some  of  the 
veins  encountered  therein  were  found  to  be  3^  meters  thick,  it  being 
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estimated  that  the  coal  contained  in  the  district  referred  to  exceeded 
120,000,000  of  tons.  The  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Talcahuano 
Bay  have  been  in  exploitation  for  a  great  many  years,  and  much 
coal  has  been  extracted  from  them,  during  which  time  the  Lirquen 
and  Cerro  Verde  mines  have  established  a  reputation  for  the  excellent 
quality  and  abundance  of  their  coal. 

Chile's  consumption  of  imported  coal  in  1908  was  1,599,614  tons, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  bituminous  coal  from  Great  Britain  and  Aus- 
tralia. There  is  no  duty  on  coal,  and  the  price  for  English  coal 
remains  constant  in  Valparaiso  the  year  round  at  about  $7.30  per 


•  CHILIS- 

MAP  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OP  CONCEPCIÓN 


MAP  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CONCEPCIÓN,  CHILE,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  COAL  DEPOSITS,  AND  THE  PORT  OF  TALCAHUANO,  IN  A  COAL  DIS- 
TRICT WHERE  A  DOCK  IS  IN  PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION  TO  COST  ABOUT  «5,000,000. 

ton,  the  Australian  coal  selling  at  about  $6.60  per  ton.  Much  of 
the  English  coal  imported  into  the  Republic  goes  to  the  nitrate  fields 
in  the  northern  part  of  Chile;  while  the  Australian  coal  is  largely  con- 
sumed by  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Some  German  coal  is  imported, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  American  coal  finds  its  way  to  Chilean 
ports. 

The  development  of  the  coal  deposits  of  Chile  is  a  promising  field 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  as  there  is  coal  in  abundance 
and  markets  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines.  The  exploitation  of 
the  coal  mines  on  a  large  scale  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  the  use  of 
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Chilean  coal  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Republic,  inasmuch 

as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  be  mined  and  marketed 

at  lower  rates  than  those  prevailing  in  the  country  at  the  present 

time. 

DOCK  AT  TALCAHUANO. 

A  second  graving  dock  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government  of 
Chile  at  Talcahuano  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £954,022.  Five  years 
are  allowed  in  which  to  complete  the  contract,  which  includes, 
besides  the  graving  dock,  an  embankment  running  parallel  to  the 
Marianao  breakwater,  a  protecting  wall  to  form  a  tidal  basin  for 
destroyers  between  the  new  dock  and  the  existing  one,  and  the 
erection  of  a  floating  crane  of  150  tons  capacity,  which  may  be  used 
by  the  contractors  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  Two  electric 
gauntrees  of  capacities  of  4  and  10  tons,  respectively,  are  also  to  be 
provided.     Bids  for  the  work  will  be  opened  on  June  2  next. 

CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Chilean  Congress  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  ^300,000  to 
be  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  International  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of  Chilean  inde- 
pendence, which  will  be  opened  in  Santiago,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  on  September  18,  1910.  The  government  park  at  Santiago 
will  be  used  for  exposition  purposes.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  entry  of  all  foreign  exhibits  in  bond. 

One  important  feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  the  Exposition  of 
Fine  Arts  to  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  Santiago,  recently 
erected  by  the  Government  of  Chile  as  a  permanent  memorial  in 
honor  of  the  centenary  of  independence.  The  United  States  will 
participate  in  this  exposition,  and  John  E.  D.  Trask,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Charles  Francis  W.  Browne, 
a  prominent  artist  of  Chicago,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  as  commissioners  to  represent  the 
American  Government  on  that  occasion. 

The  cruisers  California,  South  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  and  Colorado, 
comprising  the  first  division  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  and  the  supply  ship 
Glacier  will  be  present  at  the  Chilean  harbor  of  Concepción  during 
the  celebration. 

EXPORTS  OF  MINERAL  PRODUCTS. 

The  exportation  of  mineral  products  forms  88  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  Republic.  This  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Chile  was  primarily  a  mining  country,  but  is  only  true  for  the 
time  being,  and  will  be  the  case  only  so  long  as  the  population 
remains  inadequate  for  the  proper  development  and  cultivation  of^the 
15,000,000  hectares  of  arable  land  which  is  now  available  for  tillage. 
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EXTRADITION  TREATY  BETWEEN  CHILE  AND  URUGUAY. 

The  "Diario  Oficial"  of  Chile  of  November  30,  1909,  publishes  the 

text  of  the  extradition  treaty  celebrated  between  the  Republics  of  Chile 

and  Uruguay.     This  treaty  will  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  unless 

previously  terminated  by  one  year's  notice  of  either  of  the  parties 

in  interest. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES. 

The  Chilean  national  revenues  for  the  years  1907  to  1910,  inclusive, 
were  as  follows:  1907,  1*194,978,076;  1908,  5*237,854,712;  1909, 
1*205,199,532;  1910,  1*216,526,248.  The  figures  given  for  the  years 
1909  and  1910  are  the  official  estimates  for  those  years. 


MEDALS  CONFERRED  BY  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Director  of  the  Historical  Museum  of  Buenos 
Aires  to  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Valparaiso,  was  commem- 
orated by  the  giving  of  medals  showing  the  busts  of  distinguished 
men  of  Argentina  and  Chile. 

CHILEAN  BALED  HAY  IN  PANAMA. 

The  Chilean  Consul  at  Panama  reports  that  the  Panama  imports 
of  Chilean  baled  hay  are  falling  off  on  account  of  defective  baling 
and  pressing.  In  order  to  avoid  loss  and  shrinkage  of  the  hay  in 
transit  the  consul  advises  shippers,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  wire, 
to  place  a  piece  of  wood  at  each  corner  of  the  bale  and  to  cut  the  hay 
longer. 
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FUSION  OF  STOCK-RAISING  SOCIETIES. 

On  December  18,  1909,  the  consolidation  of  the  two  stock-raising 
societies,  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Magallanes,  was  definitely  agreed 
upon.  According  to  the  agreement  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  £1,200,000  to  £1,500,000  and  paid  to  the 
Magallanes  Company  £315,000  in  shares  and  $630,000. 


COLOMBIA 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

A  law  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  Colombia  on  December  10,  1909, 
and  duly  promulgated  by  President  Ramon  Gonzalez  Valencia 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  provides  that  on  and  after 
April  1,  1910,  the  political  divisions  of  Colombia  shall  have  the 
same  boundaries  and  be  the  same  as  they  were  on  January  1,  1905. 
According  to  this  law  the  Departments  of  Colombia,  with  their 
capitals,  are  as  follows: 


Department. 

Capital. 

Department. 

Capital. 

Medellin. 

Cartagena. 

Tunja. 

Popayan. 

Bogota. 

Magdalena 

Santa  Marta. 

Pasto. 

Bucaramanga. 

Tolima 

Ibague. 

The  Territories  of  San  Martin  y  Casanare,  Caqueta,  Goagira,  and 
Choco  shall  be  governed  as  "Intendencias"  (dependencies)  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  Bogota.  New  Departments  may  be  formed 
out  of  territories  having  150,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  not  less  than  $150,000,  gold. 

The  District  of  Bogota,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  will  be 
governed  by  a  municipal  council,  a  mayor,  and  other  municipal 
officials.  The  property  belonging  to  the  Departments  on  December 
31,  1904,  is  to  be  returned  to  them,  if  it  has  not  already  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Nation.  The  printing  establishments  bought  by 
the  Departments  will  become  the  property  of  the  municipal  capitals. 

The  provinces  in  existence  when  the  law  was  passed  will  retain 
the  municipal  boundaries  and  capitals  that  they  had  when  the  law 
was  promulgated,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  of  Chinu, 
which  is  reestablished  with  the  districts  and  boundaries  it  had  on 
December  31,  1904,  in  the  former  State  of  Bolivar.  Should  the 
present  Department  of  Antioquia  be  added  to  the  former  Depart- 
ment  of  that  name,   it  will  include  the  same   municipalities   and 
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regions  of  which  it  is  now  composed.  Municipalities  situated  in 
the  littorals  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  with  some  Depart- 
ment, shall  not  be  added  to  another  Department. 

MINING  TAXES. 

The  mining  law  now  in  force  in  Colombia  provides  that  the  de- 
nouncer of  a  gold  or  silver  mine  shall  pay  to  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  Federal  Government  before  making  the  denouncement,  the 
sum  of  50  centavos,  and  shall  be  charged  $4  gold  for  the  title  to  each 
mine.  Every  gold  or  silver  mine  having  veins  of  these  ores  shall 
pay  $1  gold,  annually  for  each  claim  or  pertenencia,  and  such  mines 
containing  more  than  one  pertenencia  (claim)  are  subject  to  annual 
taxation  at  the  same  rate  for  each  additional  pertenencia  or  fraction 
thereof.  Mines  containing  a  less  area  than  a  pertenencia  must  pay 
taxes  at  the  same  rate  charged  for  one  pertenencia. 

Denouncements  made  and  mining  titles  issued  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  mining  code  do  not  require  internal-revenue 
stamps  to  insure  their  validity.  Owners  of  mines  to  which  titles 
have  been  issued  and  which  are  not  in  litigation  may,  by  paying  at 
one  time  double  that  which  they  would  have  to  pay  in  twenty  years 
in  accordance  with  the  code  of  October  21,  IS 67,  insure  permanent 
ownership  thereto  and  thereby  become  exempt  from  further  taxation 
in  the  future  or  from  registration  or  denouncement  by  anyone. 

Whoever  denounces  a  mine  without  taking  the  necessary  steps  to 
complete  the  formalities  required  by  law,  within  one  year  from  the 
time  of  making  the  denouncement,  forfeits  his  rights  to  the  mine  and 
it  thereby  becomes  abandoned  and  subject  to  denouncement  by 
other  parties. 

The  adjudication  of  mines  in  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers  or  streams 
is  prohibited. 

The  provisions  of  the  fiscal  code  governs  concerning  coal  mines 
and  asphalt  deposits,  oil  wells  and  natural  gas,  and  no  concession  for 
the  exploitation  of  these  will  be  valid  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. 

EXTRACTION  OF  ALCOHOL  FROM  PULP  SURROUNDING  COFFEE 

BEAN. 

Señor  Enrique  Sánchez,  an  eminent  chemist  at  Bucaramanga, 
Colombia,  has  discovered  that  the  pulpy  covering  of  the  coffee  bean, 
which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  refuse  product,  contains 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  obtained  from  the  pulp  is  of  excellent  quality, 
can  be  easily  extracted  in  large  quantities,  and  is  suitable  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  such  as  the  generating  of  power.  This  useful  discovery 
enables  coffee  growers  to  obtain  a  valuable  by-product  from  what 
has  hitherto  been  considered  a  worthless  part  of  the  coffee  berry. 
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CABINET. 

The  cabinet  of  Gen.  Ramon  Gonzalez  Valencia,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  is  composed  of  Dr.  Miguel  Abadía  Méndez, 
Secretary  of  Gobierno  (Interior)  ;  Dr.  Carlos  Calderón,  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Relations;  Dr.  Simon  Bossa,  Secretary  of  Finance;  Dr. 
José  Medina  Calderón,  Secretary  of  War;  Dr.  Manuel  Davila 
Flores,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  ;  Dr.  Antonio  José  Cadavid, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Delgado,  Secretary  of 
Public  Works. 

PACKING  HOUSES. 

A  law  published  in  the  " Diario  Oficial"  of  December  3,  1909,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  packing  houses  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Colombia,  and  the  inauguration  of  such  cold-storage  transport 
service  by  land  and  sea  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exportation  of 
the  products.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  begin  work  on  the  plant 
within  eight  months  from  November  29,  1909,  and  to  finish  and  com- 
pletely equip  the  same  within  two  years.  The  machinery  imported 
for  use  in  the  industry  is  free  of  duty  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

ABOLISHMENT  OF  FISCAL  AGENTS  AND  INFORMATION  OFFICES. 

El  Heraldo  of  Bucamaranga,  Colombia,  publishes  in  its  issue  of 
January  8,  1910,  the  full  text  of  an  important  legislative  decree 
abolishing  the  offices  of  the  fiscal  agents  abroad  and  the  information 
offices  of  the  Government  of  Colombia  at  New  York,  Hamburg,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Barcelona,  and  Bordeaux. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  VENEZUELAN  PRODUCTS. 

By  an  executive  decree  of  October  26,  1909,  natural  products  from 
Venezuela  introduced  through  the  custom-house  at  Cucuta  are  placed 
on  the  free  list. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1909  the  public  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  of  Colombia  amounted  to  $5,193,464  and 
$5,255,276,  respectively. 


FOREIGN  MEDICAL  DIPLOMAS. 


In  order  that  foreign  medical  diplomas  be  accepted  in  Costa  Rica, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  be  issued  by  colleges  or  schools  officially  rec- 
ognized by  the  Government  of  the  nation  in  which  said  institutions 
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are  located.  In  addition,  each  diploma  presented  for  registration 
should  be  certified  to  by  a  notary  public  of  the  place  where  it  is  issued, 
and  all  the  requisites  required  by  law  for  the  certification  of  foreign 
documents  must  be  complied  with,  and  said  certification  must,  further- 
more, bear  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  country  in 
which  the  diploma  is  conferred,  and  that  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Relations  of  Costa  Rica  authenticating  the  signature  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  nation  in  which  the  school  issuing  the  diploma  referred 
to  is  situated.  After  these  requisites  have  been  complied  with,  physi- 
cians having  foreign  diplomas  who  desire  to  practice  medicine  in  Costa 
Rica,  will  be  licensed  to  do  so. 

AGRICULTURAL  CENSUS. 

The  Director-General  of  Statistics  is  now  at  work  on  an  agricultural 
census  of  Costa  Rica,  an  economic  study  of  great  importance,  the 
written  report  of  which  is  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  BANK  NOTES. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  by  an  executive  decree  of  February 
10,  1910,  authorizes  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  to  issue 
bank  notes  of  the  denomination  of  20  cólones  each  to  the  amount  of 
C250,000. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  "Gaceta"  of  Costa  Rica  of  January  20,  1910,  publishes  an 
executive  decree  prescribing  general  regulations  to  be  followed  by 
public  librarians  in  indexing,  cataloguing,  and  classifying  books 
according  to  a  plan  which  divides  human  knowledge  into  seven 
general  classes,  with  a  special  division  for  works  on  Costa  Rica. 


TOBACCO  CULTIVATION  AND  INDUSTRY.      * 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  of  Cuba  to  study 
means  to  promote  the  tobacco  industry  and  measures  calculated  to 
render  more  profitable  and  extensive  tobacco  cultivation,  has  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject.  One  of  the  most 
important  measures  proposed  by  the  commission  is  the  installation 
of  a  general  system  of  irrigation  works  in  Vuelta  Abajo.  The  com- 
mission regards  this  as  urgent  and  as  the  outlay  for  these  works  will 
be  considerable,  recommends  that  a  definite  scheme  of  annual  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  be  settled  upon,  as  well  as  the  populariza- 
tion of  agricultural  conferences,  with  practical  demonstrations  on 
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the  plantations,  of  the  best  methods  of  preparation  of  seed,  appro- 
priateness of  such  seed  for  the  particular  soil  and  climate  in  which  it 
is  to  be  grown,  together  with  the  methods  of  fertilization,  transplant- 
ing, crossing,  and  curing  in  accord  with  the  most  scientific  processes. 
Other  suggestions  are  a  law  legalizing  the  introduction,  manufac- 
ture, and  sale  of  fertilizers;  the  encouragement  of  the  immigration  of 
agriculturists  with  families;  the  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
obstacles  which  limit  or  diminish  the  consumption  of  Cuban  tobacco 
in  the  foreign  markets  by  endeavoring  to  secure  reciprocity  treaties 
with  nations  which  are  large  consumers  of  tobacco  manufactured  in 
the  Republic. 


The  commission  has  collected  the  following  data  concerning  the 
consumption  of  Cuban  tobacco  in  countries  which  have,  by  adopting 
higher  customs  tariffs,  materially  hampered  and  diminished  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  in  Cuba: 

In  1899  Spain  consumed  cigars  to  the  value  of  $631,666;  cigarettes, 
$100,125;  in  1907  cigars  valued  at  $217,451;  cigarettes,  $637.  The 
total  value  of  tobacco  exported  in  1880  was  $153,141,000,  of  which 
$58,885,725  represents  the  value  of  Cuban  tobacco  imported  by  the 
United  States  during  that  year.  In  1907  the  total  value  of  exports 
amounted  to  $186,428,607,  and  the  value  of  the  product  shipped  to 
the  United  States  for  that  year  was  $61,869,131.  In  1908  the  ex- 
ports of  tobacco  were  valued  at  $188,846,784,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  in  this  trade  amounting  to  $47,669,742. 
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NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  FAIR. 

The  extent  of  Cuba's  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  apt  not  to  be 
grasped  by  the  unobserving  visitor  to  the  island,  who  thinks  of  the 
two  chief  products,  tobacco  and  sugar,  as  being  the  only  ones  worthy 
of  mention.  It  was  the  mission  of  the  Cuban  National  Horticultural 
Society  to  correct  this  false  idea  with  its  splendid  exhibits  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  displayed  at  the  opening  of  the  fair  on  February  2, 
1910,  in  the  city  of  Havana.  The  fruit-growing  industry  in  Cuba  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  With  scientific  methods  applied  to  the  growth 
and  cultivation  of  the  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples,  Cuba  should 
within  a  few  years  rival  California  as  a  fruit-growing  country. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS,  1909. 

An  official  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department  of  Cuba  shows 
the  general  collections  at  the  custom-house  during  1909  exceeded  the 
receipts  of  1908  by  $1,916,112.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1908  were 
$22,232,974,  while  in  1909  they  reached  the  sum  of  $24,149,086. 

MEDICAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Medical  Congress  which  was  to  have  met  in  Havana  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1910,  has,  through  its  executive  secretary,  postponed  the 
meeting  indefinitely. 

INTERPRETATION  OF  LOTTERY  LAW. 

The  President  of  Cuba  in  a  decree  of  February  5,  1910,  issued  in 
accordance  with  recent  interpretations  of  the  lottery  law,  prohibits 
the  giving  of  coupons,  trading  stamps,  and  all  bazaars  and  raffles, 
except  such  as  are  established  for  charitable  purposes.  The  decree 
further  declares  that  the  issuance  of  ticket  coupons,  and  the  holding 
of  raffles  or  bazaars  in  violation  of  this  decree  will  be  prosecuted 
according  to  the  law  affecting  such  cases. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MAINE. 

The  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the  United  States  battle 
ship  Maine  was  appropriately  observed  by  memorial  ceremonies  con- 
ducted by  the  Havana  camp  of  American-Spanish  war  veterans,  in 
Havana,  on  February  15,  1910. 

TOBACCO  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 

Henry  Clay  Company,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 

Havana  firm  is  granted  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  cigars  and  cigarettes 

in  Peru.     The  contract  requires  a  certain  standard  of  quality  and 
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specifies  that  the  company  shall  sell  at  certain  fixed  prices.  The 
initial  order  placed  in  Havana  is  for  43,700,000  cigarettes,  and  271,000 
cigars. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

Two  executive  decrees  have  been  recently  issued  by  the  President 
of  Cuba,  exempting  from  duty  laminated  steel  in  bars  when  imported 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  tin  caps  for  bottles  imported  by 
manufacturers  of  liquors. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


NEW  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

The  new  customs  tariff  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1  of  the  present  year,  has  been  published  in 
Spanish  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  part  relating  to  the  imports  is  classified  into  general 
headings  from  "A"  to  "O,"  inclusive,  and  embraces  1,202  sections. 
Export  taxes  have  been  placed  on  the  following  articles  : 

Cacao,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos $1.  00 

Coffee,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos 30 

Wax,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos 4.  00 

Hides  and  skins,  gross  weight,  per  100  kilos 2.  00 

Woods,  grossi  weight,  per  1,000  kilos: 

Guayacan 50 

Bera 50 

Yaya 60 

Precious  woods 1.  00 

Fiber  of  yare,  cane,  and  other  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  gross 
weight,  per  kilo 10 

NATIONAL  ARTISTIC  EXPOSITION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  National  Artistic  Exposition  of  Photographs,  held  in  the  city 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  February  of  the  present  year,  terminated  on 
the  28th  of  that  month  after  a  friendly  and  successful  contest  between 
the  representative  Dominican  women  of  the  Republic.  The  exposi- 
tion consisted  in  a  collection  of  photographs  of  different  types  of 
Dominican  women  over  15  years  of  age  residing  in  the  country  or  at 
present  living  abroad,  with  the  object  of  selecting,  by  a  jury  of  citizens, 
six  of  the  best  types  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  premium  and 
diploma  of  honor.  The  exposition  was  not  only  novel  and  entertain- 
ing, but  was  highly  valuable  as  an  educative  and  patriotic  enterprise. 
The  awards  were  made  on  March  26,  1910. 
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NORMAL  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  National  Congress,  by  an  act  promulgated  in  the  "Gaceta 
Oficial"  of  January  5,  1910,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two 
normal  schools  in  the  Republic,  one  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  the  other  in  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  A  second  act  promul- 
gated on  the  same  date  provides  that  all  revenues  derived  from  the 
granting  of  patents  shall  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  primary 

schools. 

MINING  OPERATIONS. 

An  American  company  engaged  in  exploiting  the  gold  mines  of 
Bulla,  has  constructed  a  number  of  houses  for  the  miners  employed 
by  it,  and  as  the  machinery  and  mining  apparatus  to  be  used  in  work- 
ing the  mines  have  arrived,  active  operations  for  the  extraction  of  the 
ore  are  expected  to  begin  within  a  short  time. 

CONVENTION   FOR    PROTECTION   OP   INDUSTRIAL   PROPERTY. 

The  Dominican  Republic  has  ratified  the  act  of  Brussels  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1900,  which  modifies  the  International  Convention  of  March 
20,  1883,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  which  went  into 
effect  on  the  25th  of  December,  1909. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROADS. 

By  a  law  promulgated  in  the  "Gaceta  Oficial"  of  January  13,  1910, 
the  National  Congress  appropriates  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  build- 
ing of  public  highways  in  the  Republic  during  the  current  year. 


ECUADOR 


EXHIBIT  OF  AMERICAN  MERCHANDISE  AT  QUITO. 

After  the  close  of  the  National  Exposition  at  Quito  held  in  1909, 
arrangements  were  made  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  keep 
the  United  States  Pavilion  open  in  order  to  give  the  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  new  articles  which  had  recently  arrived  for  exhibition, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  acquainting  manufacturers, 
merchants,  and  the  consuming  public  with  the  manufactured  products 
of  the  United  States.  The  continuing  on  exhibition  of  manufactured 
articles  from  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  promote 
commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and  is  a  practical  manner  of  dis- 
seminating accurate  and  useful  information  concerning  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States  for  which  a  demand  might  be  created  and 
a  trade  built  up  in  Ecuador. 
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IMMIGRATION. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
powerful  steamship  company  in  which  it  obligates  itself  to  subscribe 
the  passage  money  of  prospective  Italian  immigrants,  in  redeemable 
bonds  payable  at  the  end  of  fifty  years.  A  guaranty  of  $40,000  is 
required  of  the  steamship  company  for  the  faithful  execution  of  its 
contract.  The  immigrants  called  for  in  the  contract  are  Italians  and 
are  to  make  their  homes  in  the  Province  of  Esmeraldas.  Each 
immigrant  will  have  the  right  to  take  up  40  hectares,  equivalent  to 
88  acres,  of  public  lands. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  FOR  QUITO. 

The  municipality  of  Quito  has  granted  a  franchise  to  the  E.  H. 
Norton  Company  to  build  electric  car  lines  for  passengers  and  freight 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  All  cars,  machinery,  and  construction 
materials  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  the  tramways  may  be 
brought  into  the  country  free  of  duty.  The  construction  of  the  lines 
must  be  begun  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract  and 
terminated  before  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  said  date.  The 
municipality  is  to  receive  5  per  cent  of  the  net  income  of  the  tram  lines 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  during  the  first  ten  years;  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  which  the  company  or  its  successors  enjoy  the 
franchise. 

REVISION  OF  CONCESSION  TO  THE  PRESS. 

Article  1  of  a  legislative  decree  of  November  8,  1909,  provided  that 
printing  paper  should  pay  a  minimum  freight  rate  ;  that  is,  the  rate 
corresponding  to  Class  7  instead  of  Class  1  of  the  railroad  tariff 
schedules  in  force.  As  this  constituted  a  modification  which  the 
railroads  would  not  agree  to  and  were  not  obliged  by  law  to  sanction, 
and  rendered  ineffective  the  aforesaid  concessions  to  the  press,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  has  promulgated  a  new  decree  authorizing 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  rates  be  paid  to  the  railway  com- 
panies out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  December  27,  1909,  a 
bureau  of  statistics  has  been  established  under  the  control  of  the 
ministers  of  education  and  finance.  The  bureau  is  created  for  the 
purpose  of  compiling  statistics  on  the  schools,  post  and  telegraph 
systems  of  the  country. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

In  accordance  with  an  executive  decree  of  January  17,  1910,  the 
School  Froebel  de  Otavalo  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  normal 
school  and  its  name  changed  to  "Diez  de  Agosto." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

An  executive  decree  of  December  24,  1909,  appropriates  the  sum 
of  4,000  sucres,  equivalent  to  about  $2,000,  for  the  repair  of  the 
road  from  Huigra,  in  the  Province  of  Chimborazo,  to  El  Tambo,  in 
the  Province  of  El  Cañar. 

The  budget  of  the  Ecuadoran  Government  provides  the  sum  of 
$5,760  for  the  support  of  the  National  Library  at  Quito. 

By  executive  decree  a  patent  has  been  issued  to  Don  Octavio 
Icaza  as  discoverer  of  a  very  strong  fiber  in  a  plant  commonly  known 
as  "Escoba." 

The  municipality  of  Ibarra  has  provided  for  the  numbering  of  the 
houses  and  the  placing  of  signs  showing  the  names  of  the  streets. 

GUATEMALA 


BANK  PROFITS,   SECOND  HALF  OF  1909. 

A  report  of  the  American  Bank  for  the  last  six  months  of  1909 
shows  profits  on  the  business  transacted  of  ^878,849.04,  jP375,000 
of  which  went  to  pay  dividends  on  bank  shares,  the  balance  being 
credited  to  the  reserve  and  other  funds.  The  profits  of  the  Occi- 
dental Bank  during  the  same  period  were  ^937,034.30,  f*330,000  of 
which  was  used  to  pay  dividends,  and  the  remainder  was  credited  to 
various  funds.  The  bank  statements  referred  to  show  a  prosperous 
condition  of  the  banks. 

INVENTION  OF  AUTOMATIC  CHIRURGICAL  NEEDLE. 

Dr.  Julio  Blanchi,  a  Guatemalan  physician,  has  invented  an  auto- 
matic surgical  needle  for  use  in  the  sewing  of  wounds.  This  needle 
is  giving  excellent  results  as  to  its  practicability  and  the  quickness, 
accuracy,  and  safety  with  which  it  can  be  used  in  surgical  operations. 
Many  surgeons  in  Guatemala  have  adopted  this  device  for  use  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

ISSUE  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  ordered  an  additional  issue  of 
postage  stamps  for  domestic  and  foreign  use,  of  the  denominations 
of  1,  2,  5,  6,  10,  and  12£  centavos.  The  face  value  of  the  issue  is 
1*1,750,000,  and  the  cost  of  the  printing  £222. 

PATENT  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  IN  RAILWAY  COACHES. 

The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  granted  a  patent  to  Harry 
Stillson  Hart,  of  Chicago,  for  improvements  in  railway  coaches. 
The  patent  runs  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 


PROPOSED  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  Haitian  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  American 
capitalists  for  the  building  of  a  railroad  300  miles  long,  the  construc- 
tion and  exploitation  of  which  will  open  up  a  large  section  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  productive  part  of  the  Republic.  The  President  of  Haiti, 
who  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  railway  construction,  is  encouraging 
the  project  in  every  way  possible  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  and  has  assisted  the  concessionaires  in  a  most  efficient 
mariner  in  the  initiation  and  successful  termination  of  the  under- 
taking. 

The  possibilities  of  Haiti  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized  by  the 
outside  world.  Foreign  capital  is  being  attracted  to  the  country, 
and  investments  are  being  made  therein  on  a  scale  which  gives  great 
promise  of  an  era  of  exceptional  activity  in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Republic.  Haiti  has  a  population  of  about 
2,000,000  souls,  and  an  area  approximating  8,000,000  acres.  Port 
au  Prince,  the  federal  capital,  is  nearer  New  York  by  water  than  is 
New  Orleans,  and  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  traffic  and 
exploitation  will  be  in  direct  and  easy  water  communication  with  the 
entire  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  natural  resources  and  productive- 
ness of  the  fauna,  flora,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Republic  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  country  abounds  in 
valuable  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and  lignum-vitse,  out  of  which 
fine  furniture  and  bowling  balls  are  made.  The  precious  metals 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  mining  resources  have 
not  been  developed,  and  the  field  is  as  yet  practically  virgin.  Coffee 
of  a  fine  quality  and  good  yield  grows  on  the  plantations  of  Haiti, 
nearly  all  of  this  excellent  product  being  at  present  shipped  to 
France,  since  better  prices  can  be  obtained  there  for  it  than  can  be 
secured  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  Republic  is  better  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  construction  of  this  railroad  and  of  other  roads 
and  highways  will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  and  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
development  and  material  progress  of  the  country.  The  people  of 
Haiti,  who  are  exceedingly  hospitable,  courteous,  and  friendly, 
welcome  undertakings  of  this  character  and  are  ready  and  willing 
to  cooperate  in  legitimate  transportation  enterprises,  knowing  as 
they  do  that  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Republic  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  excellency  of  its  railroads  and  public  highways. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  POLICE  SERVICE. 

"La  Gaceta"  of  Honduras  of  January  14,  1910,  publishes  the  text 
of  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Government  and  Justice  to  the 
National  Congress,  urging  reform  in  the  constabulary  service.  The 
policemen,  as  at  present  recruited,  are  obliged  to  perform  the  duties 
of  soldiers.  Constant  change  in  their  functions  results  in  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  the}^  discharge  as 
civil  officers,  and  contributes  to  the  loss  of  prestige  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  institution  on  the  part  of  society. 

The  Government  proposes  to  organize  in  the  different  towns  of  the 
Republic  efficient  corps  of  constabulary  capable  of  fulfilhng  in  a 
worthy  manner  the  duties  of  their  positions.  For  this  purpose,  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  vote  the  sum  of  1*25,000,  equivalent  to  $9,375  United 
States  currency,  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  instruction  for 
police,  the  matriculates  to  be  composed  of  young  men  from  19  to  21 
years  of  age,  who  must  serve  for  two  years  after  graduation.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  period  of  service  in  this  branch  be  lengthened 
and  a  system  of  rewards  and  promotions  be  established  for  efficient 
and  meritorious  work. 

MINING  CONCESSION. 

•  The  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  on  January  13,  1910, 
a  mining  concession  granted  to  Messrs.  Peck  and  Bell.  The  con- 
cessionaires have  the  privilege  of  developing  and  exploiting  all  min- 
erals discovered  by  them  in  a  zone  comprising  an  area  of  300  hectares, 
equivalent  to  660  acres,  in  the  Department  of  Olancho.  Within  four 
months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  concession  a  report  must  be 
submitted  by  the  topographical  engineer  to  the  proper  authorities  as 
to  the  class  of  minerals  found  and  the  plans  for  their  development. 
A  report  of  the  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  brought  into  the 
country  for  use  in  the  mines,  as  well  as  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise and  exportation  of  minerals  effected,  is  to  be  submitted  in 
January  of  each  year. 

PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION. 

The  parcels-post  convention  between  Honduras  and  Belgium, 
concluded  in  Guatemala  on  the  1st  of  January,  1909,  between  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments,  approved  by  the  National 
Congress  on  the  2d  of  April,  1909,  and  ratified  by  the  President  the 
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10th  of  the  same  month,  became  effective  on  December  17,  1909, 
and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year  after  either  country  shall 
have  notified  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONCESSION. 

The  agricultural  concession,  granted  March  19,  1909,  to  William 
H.  Coe,  has  been  modified  as  follows:  The  usufruct  of  5,000  hectares 
of  public  lands,  equivalent  to  11,000  acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
River  Ulua  or  its  tributaries,  in  the  Departments  of  Cortes,  Yoro, 
and  Atlântida,  is  granted  to  the  concessionaire  for  the  cultivation 
of  bananas  or  other  plants  protected  by  the  State.  The  survey  of 
the  lands  in  question  and  the  plantings  of  bananas  must  be  com- 
pleted within  a  year  and  one-half  from  November  5,  1909. 

DEATH  OF  GENERAL  DOMINGO  VASQUEZ. 

From  Tegucigalpa  comes  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Ex-President  Gen.  Domingo  Vasquez,  on  December  11,  1909.  The 
funeral  obsequies  took  place  on  December  12,  and  were  attended 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  diplomatic  corps,  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  distinguished  personages. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras,  as  calcu- 
lated from  the  civil  register,  was  10,632  during  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

The  income  from  internal  revenue  realized  by  the  Government 
on  the  sale  of  liquors  and  brandies  during  the  fiscal  year  1909 
amounted  to  $551,583. 


MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  International  Medical  Association  of  Mexico  held  its  first 
meeting  in  Aguascalientes,  Mexico,  from  February  1  to  3,  1910,  with 
over  30  prominent  physicians  in  attendance.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  in  Jaurez,  State  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  opposite  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  January,  1911.  The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Dr.  C.  E.  Husk, 
Santa  Barbara,  Mexico,  President;  Dr.  F.  W.  Taube,  Zacatecas, 
Mexico,  Vice-President,  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Steele,  Monterey,  Mexico, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Among  the  visiting  physicians  were 
Doctors  Kelly  and  Goldborough,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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prizes  to  farmers  for  agricultural  products. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  coffee,  rubber, 
tobacco,  vanilla,  cotton,  cocoa,  anil,  ramie,  and  henequén,  the 
State  of  Hidalgo  has  exempted  from  taxation  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  all  lands  devoted  to  the  raising  of  these  products,  and  the 
owner  of  the  largest  and  best  cultivated  farm  is  to  receive  a  premium 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business.  The  State 
of  Hidalgo  has  large  quantities  of  lands  particularly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  products  mentioned,  and  the  numerous  rivers 
and  railways  by  which  the  State  is  traversed  offer  exceptionally  good 
transportation  facilities  for  marketing  the  products. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  IN  AGUA  SC  ALIENTES. 

The  "Diario  Official"  of  January  15,  1910,  publishes  the  text  of 
a  contract  between  the  Mexican  Government  and  Mr.  Juan  Perez 
Castro,  empowering  the  latter  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  River 
San  Pedro,  in  the  State  of  Aguascalientes,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding 
50  liters  per  second,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  called 
"El  Puente  y  Sandovales  de  Abajo."  The  concessionaire  engages 
to  commence  operations  within  twenty-four  months,  and  to  complete 
the  work  within  seven  years.  -He  is  granted  the  right  to  import 
free  of  duty  all  the  machinery  and  apparatus  necessary  for  executing 
the  work,  and  is  further  authorized  to  construct  any  bridges,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  that  may  be  required. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  CHANGES  IN  MEXICO  CITY  SINCE  ARRIVAL 

OF  SPANIARDS. 

Seüor  José  J.  Gómez  Ramírez,  a  Mexican  expert  on  ancient  man- 
uscripts and  inscriptions,  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  of  the  City  of  Mexico  to  exhibit  in  the 
National  Museum  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  pictures,  plans,  and 
models  showing  the  successive  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  since  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
idea  is  to  arrange  originals  and  copies  of  drawings  taken  from  the 
successive  epochs  of  the  life  of  the  city,  together  with  ample  explan- 
atory descriptions,  so  that  by  an  examination  of  them  the  casual 
observer  may  form  an  excellent  idea  of  what  the  capital  of  Mexico 
looked  like  at  different  times  since  the  days  of  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  up  to  the  present  time. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  total  amount  of  British  capital  invested  in  Mexico  is  quoted 
by  the  London  Stock  Exchange  as  £151,336,236,  of  which  £38,721,120 
is  in  bonds  of  the  Mexican  Government  and  the  City  of  Mexico, 
bearing  4  to  6  per  cent  per  annum  interest.     More  than  £70,000,000 
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are  invested  in  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico  and  £21,078,284  in 
privately  owned  railways,  while  in  miscellaneous  securities  the  hold- 
ings are  light,  amounting  to  only  £20,607,940. 
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TORREON'S  FACTORIES. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  for  the  industrial  development  of 
Torreón  is  the  number  of  factories  it  contains.  These  are  an  oil 
refinery,  three  soda  factories,  two  cigarette  factories,  three  candy, 
one  cotton  goods,  two  ixtle,  one  soap,  five  brick,  four  macaroni, 
one  ice,  three  guayule  rubber  and  two  clothing  factories,  four  lime- 
kilns, and  a  flour  mill. 

PRIZES  FOR  LITERARY  EFFORTS. 

Various  prizes  have  been  offered  by  the  State  College  and  the 
different  literary  and  social  organizations  of  Puebla,  in  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  Mexican  inde- 
pendence in  September,  1910.  The  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  the 
writers  of  the  best  hymns,  stories,  essays,  or  poems  on  prescribed 

subjects. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM  LIBRARY. 

The  National  Museum  Library  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  has  been 
removed  from  the  top  floor  of  the  museum  building  to  the  ground 
floor,  has  been  reorganized  and  the  contents  classified  according  to  a 
well-defined  scheme,  which  provides  for  the  indexing  and  cross-index- 
ing on  cards,  thus  enabling  the  investigator  to  easily  find  any  book 
contained  therein  if  he  knows  either  the  author  or  subject.  This 
library  contains  over  21,000  volumes  and  is  especially  rich  in  histories 
and  works  relating  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America. 

CULTIVATION  OF  HENEQUÉN  IN  OAXACA. 

The  State  Government  of  Oaxaca  has  imported  3,000  henequén 
plants  for  distribution  among  the  various  planters  in  the  districts,  who 
will  be  asked  to  keep  the  Government  advised  as  to  the  success 
encountered  in  their  culture. 
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PRIZE  FOR  SYMPHONIC  POEM. 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  publishes  in  the 
"Diario  Oficial"  of  January  25,  1910,  the  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion by  Mexican  and  foreign  composers  for  a  gold  medal  and  prize  of 
$2,500  (ï*5,000)  for  the  best  symphonic  poem  with  chorus,  entitled 
"  Independencia,"  to  be  awarded  during  the  centennial  celebrations 
in  the  fall  of  the  present  year. 

NEW  BREWERY  FOR  SALTILLO. 

A  group  of  San  Antonio  capitalists  have  been  granted  a  concession 
to  establish  a  brewery  in  the  suburbs  of  Saltillo.  The  site  has  been 
selected  and  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  begun. 

OIL  WELLS  IN  HUASTECA  DISTRICT. 

Three  new  oil  wells  have  recently  been  opened  up  in  the  Huasteca 
district,  and  others  are  now  being  drilled.  A  pipe  line  110  miles  in 
length  will  be  laid  from  the  oil  fields  to  Tampico,  and  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  130  miles  long  is  to  be  built  to  connect  the  oil  district  with 
the  latter  town. 

EXPORTS  OF  HENEQUÉN  IN  1909. 

The  exports  of  henequén  in  1909  were  587,846  bales,  544,300 
bales  of  which  went  to  the  United  States,  39,849  to  Canada;  3,019  to 
Cuba;  450  to  England;  180  to  Spain,  46  to  Germany,  and  a  small 
quantity  to  other  countries.  The  exports  of  this  product  in  1908 
were  693,177  bales. 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WHEAT. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  lowered  the  duty  on  wheat  imported 
into  the  Republic  from  February  15,  1910,  to  May  31  of  the  same  year, 
to  1  cent  Mexican  money  per  kilogram.  One  bushel  of  wheat  is 
equal  to  27  kilograms  so  that  the  duty  is  reduced  to  27  cents,  Mexican 
money,  per  bushel. 
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GUADALAJARA  TRAMWAY  IN  1909. 

The  report  of  the  tramway  of  the  Chápala  Hydroelectric  and  Irri- 
gation Company  of  Guadalajara  for  1909,  shows  that  6,400,000 
passengers  were  carried  on  the  trolley  lines  of  the  city  of  Guadalajara 
in  1909,  or  an  increase,  as  compared  with  the  passengers  carried  during 
the  preceding  year,  of  1,460,000. 


NEED  OF  INCREASED  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  needs  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  in  the  exploitation  and  development  of  her  natural  resources 
is  better  transportation  facilities  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
improved  means  of  communication  with  the  markets  of  the  world. 
At  some  time  in  the  future  a  railway  will  doubtless  be  built  from  one 
of  the  principal  Atlantic  coast  ports  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  branch 
lines  running  into  the  rich  agricultural  and  mining  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  vast  quantities  of  mineral,  agricultural,  and 
stock  products  that  exist  in  a  natural  state  or  can  be  produced  in 
abundance  in  every  part  of  the  Republic,  for  conveyance  by  rail  and 
water  routes  to  the  seaboard  for  shipment  abroad. 

An  international  railway  in  Nicaragua  running  from  coast  to  coast, 
with  feeders  extending  into  the  principal  Departments  of  the  Republic, 
in  order  to  be  a  financial  success  and  a  profitable  freight  carrier  and 
developer  of  the  country,  should  pass  between  the  great  lakes  of 
Nicaragua  and  Managua,  gathering  by  boat  and  land  conveyance 
the  immense  quantities  of  exportable  products  that  exist  unused 
in  such  great  profusion  in  and  around  these  splendid  bodies  of  fresh- 
water lakes  and  the  large  territory  tributary  thereto  and  transport 
them  to  the  ocean  termini  of  the  line  for  export  to  the  marts  of  the 
world.  There  are  two  well-known  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  excellent  ports  could  be  established  and  where  sufficient  ter- 
minal facilities  could  be  provided  to  adequately  care  for  the  largest 
and  most  extensive  volume  of  trade  that  could  be  secured  for  many 
years  in  the  future  by  the  interior  railway  system  of  the  Republic. 
One  of  these  places  is  at  Bluefields,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Escondido 
or  Segovia  River,  and  the  other  is  at  Monkey  Point.  The  former  is 
now  the  center  of  a  fertile  and  populous  district  and  of  an  active  and 
growing  trade,  while  the  latter  lies  in  an  undeveloped  and  somewhat 
unproductive  zone  of  the  Republic.  To  reach  Monkey  Point  a 
railway  would  have  to  be  constructed  through  mountainous  and 
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swampy  lands,  much  of  which  is  unsuited  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
coast,  and  would,  therefore,  have  to  depend  largely  for  local  traffic 
on  the  colonization  and  development  of  the  rich  adjacent  territory, 
all  of  which  would  take  time  and  require  the  investment  of  much 
capital  and  labor.  At  either  of  these  places,  however,  terminals 
could  be  provided  that  would  put  loaded  cars  alongside  the  ship, 
insuring  the  safe  and  rapid  transfer  of  the  cargo  at  a  minimum  cost. 
Here,  then,  is  a  promising  field  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital 
in  an  enterprise  that  could  not  fail,  if  properly  managed,  to  be  profit- 
able from  the  very  beginning,  and  which  would  be  a  great  and 
powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  a  large  section  of  the  richest 
part  of  the  Republic. 

DEATH  OF  A  PROMINENT  NICARAGTJAN. 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden 
and  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Pedro  Andres  Fornos  Diaz,  one  of  her 
ablest  statesmen  and  most  brilliant  sons.  Doctor  Diaz  lost  his  life  at 
Greytown  in  January  of  the  present  year  while  attempting  to  pass 
the  dangerous  bar  at  that  place  during  a  heavy  sea.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly pepular  among  the  natives  and  foreigners,  and  his  loss  is  keenly 
felt  in  Nicaragua,  and  especially  in  Bluefields,  where  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  American  Consul  at  Managua  gives  the  live  stock  in  the 
Republic  on  October  18/1909,  as  follows:  Cattle,  252,070  head; 
horses,  28,276  head;  asses,  1,343  head;  mules,  6,078  head;  sheep,  338 
head;  goats, 979  head;  and  hogs,  11,591  head.  The  number  of  head 
of  live  stock  slaughtered  during  the  quarter  ending  December  31, 
1908,  was:  Cows,  10,260;  bullocks,  4,655;  bulls,  1,789:  oxen,  1,306. 


CATTLE  INDUSTRY. 

The  number  of  native  cattle  in  Panama  is  estimated  at  5,000  head. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Republic  has  enough  grazing  lands  to  sup- 
port 500,000  head  of  cattle,  which  would  not  only  supply  the  country 
with  all  the  fresh  milk  and  beef  needed,  but  would  make  it  a  meat- 
exporting  country.  The  press  is  urging  stock  raisers  to  import 
horses  and  cattle  of  the  best  blood  with  a  view  to  improving  the 
native  stock. 
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SANITARY  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PANAMA. 

.  The  work  of  improving  certain  sections  of  the  city  of  Panama,  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  standard  of  sanitary  excellence  prescribed  by 
the  department  of  health,  was  begun  on  December  6,  1909,  and  is 
now  nearing  completion  in  most  of  the  districts  covered  by  the  plans 
and  estimates.  The  laying  of  water  and  sewer  pipes,  together  with 
the  grading,  curbing,  and  macadamizing  of  the  principal  streets  is 
being  pushed  with  vigor  in  the  different  suburbs  of  the  city. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PANAMA. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  by  an  executive  decree  of  January  17, 
1910,  set  apart  the  afternoon  of  January  21  as  a  public  holiday  for 
all  government  offices  in  order  to  enable  the  employees  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Panama. 

CONTRACT  FOR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  Government  of  Panama,  through  its  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  contracted  to  purchase  30,000  copies  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  " Isthmian  Reader"  in  four  volumes  for  the  sum  of  $9,600, 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Republic. 

STATUE  TO  BALBOA. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  of  Panama  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Balboa,  who  discovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  September  5,  1513.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  bronze, 
with  a  pedestal  of  marble,  and  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  principal 
avenues  of  the  city  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  centennial  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

REPAIR  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  President  of  Panama,  by  an  executive  decree  of  January  19, 
1910,  provides  an  additional  fund  of  $50,000  for  the  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  roads. 
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DUTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 

A  general  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Congress  on  June  9,  1909, 
prescribing  the  duties  and  limitations  of  action  of  the  various  govern- 
mental departments  and  mode  of  collection  and  disbursement  of 
public  moneys. 

Article  4  of  the  act  provides  that  every  law  which  authorizes  the 
placing  of  a  loan  must  specify  the  means  with  which  the  interest  and 
principal  is  to  be  repaid. 
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Article  16  provides  that  the  general  budget  is  to  be  the  basis  for  all 
governmental  expenditures  and  shall  contain  an  estimate  of  the 
revenues  destined  to  cover  the  various  items  of  expense  of  the  admin- 
istrative departments.  It  further  provides  that  revenue  in  excess 
of  that  needed  for  said  items  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt. 

Articles  17  and  18  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  budget  shall 
be  prepared.  The  minister  of  finance  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
probable,  revenues  of  the  country  for  the  coming  year,  and  presents 
this  to  the  Chief  Executive,  who,  with  his  ministers,  assigns  to  each 
governmental  department  the  sum  at  its  disposal.     Each  minister 


MAP  SHOWING  PRESENT  LINE  OF  THE  PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAIL- 
WAY, THE  GAUGE  OF  WHICH  IS  TO  CONFORM  TO  THAT  OF  THE 
ARGENTINE  RAILWAY;  ALSO,  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  RAILWAY 
TO  ENCARNACIÓN  TO  MEET  THOSE  LINES. 

then  prepares  the  estimates  of  expenditure  of  the  departments 
under  his  charge  in  accordance  with  the  total  sum  assigned  to  his 
branch  of  the  administrative  government.  From  the  individual 
department  estimates  the  minister  of  finance  prepares  the  general 
budget  and  the  corresponding  message.  This  message  explains  the 
reasons  for  changes  in  the  budget  in  force  during  the  preceding  year. 

PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

The  negotiations  for  a  change  of  gauge  in  the  Paraguay  Central 
Railway  have  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  various  railway 
officials  and  financiers  of  that  country.     The  Argentine  Government 
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has  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  the  old  rolling  stock  of  the  Paraguay 
Central,  thus  rendering  possible  the  change  from  the  broad  to  narrow 
gauge  without  financial  loss.  The  conditions  which  called  for  the 
change  in  gauge  was  the  impossiblity  under  existing  circumstances  of 
establishing  physical  continuity  with  the  Argentine  connecting 
systems  of  the  narrow  gauge  type.  The  contracts  which  the  Para- 
guay Central  Railway  has  entered  into  require  it  to  complete  its 
extension  to  Encarnación,  thus  establishing  the  physical  link  with 
the  Argentine  North-Eastern,  and  the  narrow-gauging  and  reequip- 
ment  of  its  lines  within  two  years. 

LAW  CONCERNING  SALE  OF  PATENT  MEDICINES. 

Paraguay  has  recently  promulgated  a  law  providing  that  patent 
medicines,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  manufacture,  shall  not  be 
placed  on  sale  without  the  authorization  of  the  National  Department 
of  Health.  There  must  be  printed  on  each  receptacle  a  detailed 
statement  showing  the  chemical  contents  of  the  compound  by 
elements. 


COMMERCE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

According  to  statistics  published  in  "El  Diario"  of  Lima,  the 
commerce  for  the  first  half  of  1909  amounted  to  £4,122,142,  consisting 
of  imports  £1,913,570,  and  exports  £2,208,572,  as  compared  with 
£5,264,540,  made  up  of  imports  £2,891,210  and  exports  £2,373,330 
for  the  same  period  of  1908.  The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
exports  during  the  period  referred  to  : 


Articles. 

First  half, 
1909.  a 

First  half, 
1908.  o 

Alcohol 

3,740 
455,752 

220,308 

3,518 

8,213 

23, 023 

47,098 

7,643 

31,974 

183,310 

152,508 

658, 421 

56,448 

7,474 

Sugar 

383, 854 

Cotton: 

Ginned 

207, 939 

8,994 

13,082 
31,337 

Rice 

Hides 

49, 368 

11,903 

28,051 

173,944 

155, 669 

Cocoa 

Cocaine 

Wool 

856, 226 
25,601 

Petroleum  (crude) 

o  Value  in  pounds  sterling. 
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NEW  LAND  LAW  FOR  MOUNTAIN  DISTRICTS. 

The  National  Congress  of  Peru,  on  December  21,  1909,  passed  a  law 
relating  to  the  alienation  of  public  lands  in  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  Republic.  The  object  of  the  law  is  the  promotion  of  colonization 
and  progress  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Peru,  together  with  the 
improvement  of  the  agricultural  conditions  in  the  zone  affected 
thereby.  Article  1  of  said  law  declares  that  all  public  mountain  lands 
which  at  the  date  of  the  present  law  have  not  been  legally  acquired 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  December  31,  1908, 
or  the  Civil  Code,  to  be  the  property  of  the  State  and  alienable  only 
by  sale,  denunciation,  concession,  or  gift. 


MODIFICATION  OF  THE  UCAYLI  RAILWAY  CONTRACT. 

A  recent  law  passed  by  the  Peruvian  Congress,  authorizing  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  Ucayli  Railway 
contract  so  as  to  provide  for  its  immediate  construction  and  to 
increase  the  government  subsidy  to  not  more  than  £2,000,000,  was 
promulgated  on  January  18,  1910. 

BOUNDARY  TREATY  WITH  BRAZIL. 

"El  Comercio,"  of  Lima,  of  January  11, 1910,  states  that  the  treaty 
signed  in  Rio  Janeiro  on  September  8,  1909,  by  the  representatives 
or  Brazil  and  Peru,  concerning  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Amazon  basin,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Peru. 
30421— Bull.  4—10 12 
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NEW  STEAMSHIP  LINE. 

A  fortnightly  steamship  service  was  inaugurated  on  October  8, 
1909,  by  the  sailing  on  that  day  of  the  steamer  Loreto  from  Iquitos  to 
Yurimangas.  The  steamers  are  scheduled  to  sail  from  Yurimangas 
the  1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  and  from  Iquitos  the  8th  and  22d. 

RAILWAY  FROM  CHILETE  TO  MAGDALENA. 

On  December  13,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  authorized 
the  Minister  of  Fomento  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  that 
section  of  the  Pacasmayo  Railway  which  is  to  connect  Chile  te  with 
Magdalena. 

COMPLETION  OF  BREAKWATER  AT  MOLLENDO. 

Five  years  ago  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  for  the  port  of 
Moliendo  was  contracted  for  by  the  Government  of  Peru.  It  is 
made  of  huge  stones  and  granite  blocks  averaging  12  tons  each  in 
weight,  about  25  of  which  are  laid  monthly.  The  work  on  the 
breakwater  is  now  practically  terminated,  and  only  a  few  weeks 
will  be  required  in  which  to  give  the  finishing  touches.  When 
completed  the  breakwater  will  have  cost  $500,000. 

MODEL   SANATORIUM. 

A  magnificent  new  sanatorium  opened  its  doors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  in  the  village  of  Chosica,  in  the  hill  country  of 
Peru,  30  miles  from  Lima,  and  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  the 
residents  of  that  city.  The  sanatorium  is  fitted  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  has  an  efficient  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses. 

SHEEP  RAISING. 

The  topographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  Peru  are  favorable 
to  the  profitable  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  as  is  proved  by  the 
steady  growth  of  this  industry  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the 
table-lands,  where  the  best  conditions  for  its  development — that  is 
to  say,  a  suitable  climate  and  good  pasturage — are  found.  The 
principal  districts  in  which  this  industry  thrives  are  Cajamarca, 
Junin,  Ayacucho,  Anta,  Acomayo,  Canas,  Cuzco,  Chumbivilcas, 
Arequipa,  La  Libertad,  Ancachs,  and  Puno.  The  yield  of  wool  in 
these  districts  varies  from  2  to  6 J  pounds  per  head,  according  to  the 
breed  of  sheep  and  the  intelligence  shown  in  methods  of  handling 

trip   fiOPKS 

FAST  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

A  fast  steamship  service  was  inaugurated  in  October,  1909, 
between  the  west  coast  ports  of  South  America  and  Europe  by  the 
German   Kosmos   Steamship   Company.     The   Rhodopsis   and    the 
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Heluan,  which  are  the  latest  additions  to  the  Kosmos  fleet,  are 
14, 000-ton  twin-screw  steamers  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances 
calculated  to  render  traveling  pleasant  and  enjoyable.  These 
steamers  will  make  special  connections  at  Valparaiso  with  the 
Trans-Andean  Railway  in  order  to  permit  passengers  to  make  the 
trip  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  there  make  immediate  connection 
with  another  steamer  of  the  company  which  will  be  in  readiness  to 
receive  them. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine  the  Kosmos  Steam- 
ship Company  has  been  granted  similar  privileges  to  those  extended 
certain  other  steamship  companies  operating  in  South  America  in 
the  matter  of  fumigation  and  light-house  and  stamp  taxes. 

PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF. 

On  January  14,  1910,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the 
tariff  reform  bill  submitted  by  the  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses. 
The  principal  object  of  the  bill  is  to  substitute  a  schedule  of  ad  va- 
lorem duties  for  a  schedule  of  specific  duties. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  Government  of  Peru  has  commissioned  Dr.  Vicente  Villán 
to  study  irrigation  possibilities  at  the  points  known  as  "  Pampa  del 
Medio  Mundo,"  "Quebrada  de  Rio  Seco,"  and  "Tauta  Lainas,"  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Supe  and  Huacho. 

CONSULAR  REGULATIONS. 

The  law  relating  to  the  collection  of  consular  fees  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  January  5,  1910,  pro- 
vides that  consular  officers  shall  collect  for  the  verification  of  invoices 
of  goods  destined  for  shipment  to  Peru  a  sum  equal  to  one  per  cent 
of  the  declared  value  of  the  invoice.  The  law  further  provides  that 
consuls  shall  collect  such  fees  for  their  notarial  acts  as  are  authorized 
by  law. 
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SOCIETY   OF   FEDERATED   ARTISANS   OF   CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Society  of  Federated  Artisans 
of  Central  America  is  published  in  the  "Diario  Oficial"  of  San  Sal- 
vador of  January  13,  1910.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  closer  and  more  friendly  relations  between  the  various  work- 
ingmens'  associations  of  Central  America  and  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures calculated  to  promote  their  material  welfare  and  progress. 
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NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SALVADOR. 

The  semiannual  statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Salvador  shows 

the  coin  reserve  in  the  main  branch  of  the  institution  in  the  city  of 

San  Salvador  to  be  C  9,220  ($3,458)  in  excess  of  the  legal  liabilities 

of  the  bank,  not  including  an  additional  coin  reserve  of  C  211,662 

($79,373)  in  its  branch  offices.     The  capital  stock  of  the  bank  is 

C  500,000  ($187,500)  and  it  has  a  circulation  of  bank  notes  of  C  360,- 

152  ($135,057). 

BURRELL  CLAIM. 

The  "Diario  Oficial"  of  San  Salvador  of  January  5,  1910,  states 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  has  made  the  last  payment  on  the 
Burrell  claim. 


PROTOCOL  BETWEEN  URUGUAY  AND  ARGENTINA. 

The  text  of  the  protocol  signed  on  January  5,  1909,  by  the  special 
diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Governments  of  Uruguay  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  concerning  the  navigation  and  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  River  Plate  and  the  settlement 
of  differences  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  as  follows: 

1.  The  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  both 
peoples  are  reciprocal  in  the  desire  to  cultivate 
and  maintain  the  ancient  ties  of  friendship 
fortified  by  the  common  origin  of  the  two 
nations. 

2.  With  the  object  of  giving  greater  efficacy 
to  the  preceding  declaration,  and  eliminating 
any  resentment  which  might  have  remained 
as  a  result  of  past  differences,  the  signatories 
agree  that  these  differences,  not  having  been 
capable  of  causing  or  inferring  offense,  are  to 
be  considered  as  incapable  of  duration,  and 
in  no  respect  as  diminishing  the  spirit  of 
harmony  which  animates  the  two  countries 
or  the  considerations  which  they  mutually  extend  to  each  other. 

3.  The  navigation  and  use  of  the  waters  of  the  River  Plate  will  continue  without 
alteration  as  up  to  the  present  date,  and  whatever  difference  may  arise  in  this  connec- 
tion will  be  removed  and  resolved  in  the  same  spirirofjcordiality  and  harmony  which 
has  always  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

EXTENSION  OF  MIDLAND  RAILWAY  OF  URUGUAY. 

It  has  been  officially  announced  that  the  Midland  Railway  of 
Uruguay  is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  its  line 
from  Paysandu  to  Fray  Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay  River.     As  Fray 
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Bentos  has  a  deep-water  harbor  for  ocean  steamers  of  not  more  than 
5,000  tons,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  become  a  regular  port  of  call  for 
steamship  companies. 

BUILDINGS  BILL. 

A  bill  has  been  recently  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  which  provides  that  all  buildings  hereafter  erected  on  the 
avenues  and  boulevards  of  the  capital  from  Boulevard  Artigas  out- 
ward, must  leave  a  space  of  4  meters  between  their  principal  front 
and  the  sidewalk.  Proprietors  who  build  in  accordance  with  this  act 
are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  a  property  tax  on  three-fourths 
of  the  space  so  left. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  FUND  FOR  MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  which 
apportions  the  $600,000  provided  by  the  public  works  loan  among 
the  municipalities  of  the  interior.  The  funds  provided  by  the  loan 
are  apportioned  as  follows:  Department  of  Salto,  $42,570;  Rocha, 
$45,000;  San  Jose,  $47,100;  Maldonado,  $47,000;  Canelones,  $50,000; 
Soriano,  $44,000;  Rivera,  $39,900;  Tacuarembó,  $39,400;  Minas, 
$32,000;  Rio  Negro,  $28,000;  Treinta  y  Tres,  $37,000;  Durazno, 
$27,000;  Flores,  $32,500;  Florida,  $26,500;  Cerro  Largo,  $62,547. 
The  distribution  of  this  fund  enables  the  departments  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  necessary  municipal  improvements. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  RECEIPTS,  1009. 

The  total  custom-house  receipts  for  eleven  months  of  1909 
amounted  to  $12,928,886,  as  compared  with  $12,533,826  during  the 
same  period  of  1908. 

BANK  DIVIDEND. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and 
River  Plate  Bank,  a  resolution  was  adopted  which  declares  a  20  per 
cent  dividend  for  the  fiscal  year  1909. 

NORTHWESTERN  RAILWAY  RECEIPTS  IN  1909. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Northwestern  Railway  of  Uruguay  for 
the  year  1909  amounted  to  £54,898  as  compared  with  £51,948  in 
1908. 
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FLOATING  DOCK  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

The  floating  dock  and  shipbuilding  yard  at  Puerto  Cabello  are 
adequately  equipped  for  the  repair  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  all 
sizes  and  kinds  now  operating  in  Caribbean  waters,  and  are  able  to 
render  prompt  and  efficient  services.  The  dock  is  300  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  19  feet.  It  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  gross  tonnage  of  4,500  tons,  and  has  an  approximate  power 
of  2,000  tons. 

The  docks  are  surrounded  by  wharves  for  the  accommodation 
of  vessels  requiring  repairs,  and  there  are  ample  stocks  available  and 
excellent  facilities  for  coaling.  Any  steam  or  sailing  vessel  plying 
in  West  Indian  waters  can  be  repaired  in  these  docks  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  of  a  character  of  workmanship  that  is  first  class  in  all  par- 
ticulars. The  mechanical  workshops  are  supplied  with  instruments, 
tools,  and  materials  of  every  description,  and  a  trained  corps  of  skilled 
artisans  and  expert  engineers  are  constantly  on  hand  to  perform  and 
superintend  the  work  of  repair. 

These  docks  have  done  much  to  make  Puerto  Cabello  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  South  America,  and  their  establishment  and 
support  by  the  Government  of  Venezuela  is  of  great  convenience  and 
service  to  shipping  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LIGHTING  SERVICE  IN  CARACAS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  recently  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  "  Compañia  Anónima  del  Gas  y  de  Luz  Eléctrica,  "  of  Caracas, 
by  which  the  former  agreed  not  to  establish  a  government  system  of 
lights  for  a  period  of  four  years,  which  may  be  extended  for  a  period 
of  four  years  more  and  redelivered  to  the  company,  all  the  installa- 
tions, posts,  and  lines  reserved  by  the  Government  in  the  contract  of 
May  24,  1909.  The  Electric  Lighting  Company  contracts  to  extend 
the  public  lighting  service  until  the  number  of  lights  reaches  600, 
and  to  reduce  the  price  therefor  from  Bs.  2.75  ($0.51)  to  Bs.  2  ($0.386) 
per  day. 

POSTAGE     STAMPS    TO    COMMEMORATE    CENTENNIAL    OF    INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

The  commission  designated  by  the  National  Government  to  select 
a  design  for  a  new  postage  stamp,  which  is  to  commemorate  the  first 
centennial  of  Venezuelan  independence,  after  examining  43  designs 
gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Pablo  W. 
Hernandez. 
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684      INTERNATIONAL  BUKEATJ   OF   THE   AMERICAN   REPUBLICS. 
CENSUS  OP  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

A  recent  census  of  the  governmental  employees  in  the  various 
Departments  gives  the  following  figures:  Interior,  576;  Foreign 
Affairs,  143;  Finance,  1,039;  War,  6,949;  Fomento,  1,189;  Public 
Works,  29;  Education,  1,450.  In  the  figures  given  for  the  War 
Department  there  are  included  the  soldiers  of  the  National  Army, 
numbering  5,632,  and  the  sailors  in  the  Navy  to  the  number  of  457. 

CONSULAR  MANIFESTS  FOR  VENEZUELAN  PORTS. 

With  a  view  to  offering  greater  facilities  to  captains  of  ships  and 
to  commerce,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  authorized  its  con- 
suls to  issue  to  masters  of  vessels,  on  request  and  upon  payment  of 
the  consular  fee  charged  for  each  manifest,  separate  manifests 
covering  the  cargo  intended  for  each  port  of  the  Republic. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  REVENUE  STAMPS. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Fomento  to  super- 
intend the  lithographing  of  10,000,000  revenue  stamps  of  the  denom- 
ination of  B  0.01  finished  its  work  on  January  28,  1910. 

INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  La  Guaira  to  Caracas  Railway  Company  has  increased  the 
freight  rate  on  coffee,  cacao,  and  barley  1  bolivar  ($0.193)  per  ton  of 
1,000  kilos,  or  2,204.6  pounds.  The  freight  rate  on  these  products 
before  the  increase  went  into  effect  was  14  bolivars  per  ton. 

NEW  ISSUE  OF  POSTAL  CARDS. 

The  printing  of  the  50,000  postal  cards,  authorized  by  an  Execu- 
tive Decree  of  November  29,  1909,  was  finished  January  25,  1910. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  "Gaceta  Oficial"  of  Venezuela  of  January  25,  1910,  publishes 
the  text  of  an  executive  decree  which  went  into  effect  February  4, 
1910,  which  rearranges  the  articles  and  commodities  of  commerce 
in  a  schedule  of  9  pay  classes,  a  free  class  and  a  prohibited  class. 
Especially  of  interest  to  American  shippers  is  the  clause  requiring 
that  preserved  food  products  and  flour  be  accompanied  by  an  offi- 
cial inspection  certificate. 

A  ministerial  order  of  December  18,  1909,  provides  that  potatoes 
in  a  budding  state,  suitable  for  use  as  seed,  are  to  be  assessed  at  the 
rate  of  5  centimes  per  kilogram. 
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ponement of  Continental  Postal  Conference— Wool  industry  in  Uruguay— Tariff-reform 
bill— Apportionment  of  internal  improvement  fund— Frozen  lamb  exports,  1909— The 
ostrich-feather  industry— Telephone  system  of  Uruguay. 

Venezuela 880 

Trade  in  1908-9— Venezuelan  products  for  Argentine  markets— International  telegraph  plans— 
Electric-tramway  concession— Part  of  sugar  crop  to  be  pooled  for  export — Exploitation  of 
Falcon  Coal  Mines  and  La  Vela  National  Railroad— Participation  in  Turin  Exposition — 
Conservation  of  the  minutes  of  the  Congress  of  Independence  of  1811 — Maps  and  plans  of  the 
Republic— Disinfecting  station  at  Puerto  Cabello— Railway  statistics,  first  half  of  1909— 
Report  on  new  map  of  Venezuela— Imports,  1905  to  1909— Centennial  prize  essay. 


From  a  photograph  l  y  William  Ra 
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THE  completion  and  dedication  of  the  new  building  on  April 
26  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history  not  only  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  but  of  the  development  of  Pan-American 
comity  and  commerce.  The  eminence  of  the  participants  in 
the  programme,  the  quality  of  their  addresses,  and  the  general  attend- 
ance of  representative  men  in  both  official  and  private  life  were  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  general  public 
interest  which  it  aroused.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  two  years  have 
passed  since  the  cornerstone  was  laid  with  most  impressive  ceremonies, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  realize  that  the  offices  of  this  institution  have 
been  transferred  from  the  cramped  space  of  the  small  building  which  it 
has  occupied  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Square 
and  Pennsylvania  avenue,  diagonally  across  from  the  White  House,  and 
that  now  they  are  located  in  one  of  the  unique  structures  of  the  world. 
This  new  Pan-American  edifice  is  not  by  any  means  the  largest  or  most 
costly  structure  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  opinion  not 
only  of  architects  and  esthetic  critics,  but  of  the  average  layman  who 
considers  both  the  practical  and  the  beautiful  sides  of  a  structure,  there 
is  no  more  pleasing  building  for  its  purpose  to  be  found  anywhere.  Its 
dignified  location  at  the  corner  of  Potomac  Park  and  Seventeenth  street, 
with  abundance  of  lawn  space  surrounding  it,  and  with  a  commanding 
and  unobstructed  view  of  the  Potomac  Park  and  river,  of  the  Virginia 
hills,  of  the  Washington  Monument,  and  of  the  White  Lot,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  that  of  any  other  public  building.  Its  architectural  lines  are 
well  suited  to  the  great  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  erected — the 
advancement  of  Pan-American  friendship,  peace,  good  will,  and  com- 
merce. It  will  always  stand  as  a  capítol  in  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  each  American  nation,  and  through  its  doors  will  come  and  pass 
citizens  of  every  nationality  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  feeling  as 
much  at  home  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  countries.  Its  noble  lines  are 
indicative  of  its  noble  purpose.  Its  great  bronze  doors  suggest  the 
hearty   welcome  that    awaits    everyone    who  will  enter.     Within  is  a 
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typical  Spanish-American  patio  or  courtyard,  with  tropical  plants  and  a 
fountain,  and  upon  its  walls  the  escutcheons  of  each  American  nation  and 
the  names  of  their  heroes,  while  beyond  is  a  large  reading  room  containing 
the  principal  newspapers,  magazines,  and  reviews  of  every  American 
nation.  On  either  side  of  the  patio  are  cheerful  offices  for  the  staff.  On 
the  second  floor  is  a  handsome  foyer  overlooking  the  patio  and  opening 
upon  the  large  assembly  hall.  In  this  foyer  can  be  seen  the  flags  of  all  the 
American  nations  and  the  busts  of  their  respective  heroes  or  statesmen. 
The  assembly  hall  itself,  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  might  be  called 
"The  Hall  of  the  American  Republics,"  or  "The  Hall  of  American  Ambas- 
sadors," will  be  an  ideal  gathering  place  for  great  international  confer- 
ences, for  receptions  to  distinguished  foreigners,  and  for  such  other  gath- 
erings, not  only  American  but  world-wide  in  interest  which  require  or 
are  entitled  to  a  noble  environment.  The  statuary,  both  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  building,  the  bronze  panels,  the  fountain,  and  other  decorative 
work  have  been  done  by  the  best  sculptors  and  artists  and  reflect  credit 
upon  them  and  upon  the  building.  Within  these  walls  the  International 
Bureau  hopes  to  keep  on  growing  in  its  influence  and  scope  and  to  labor 
unceasingly  for  the  promotion  of  perfect  understanding,  mutual  confi- 
dence, intimate  acquaintance,  and  large  commercial  exchange  among  all 
the  American  Republics.  In  looking  back  over  the  three  years  since  he 
took  charge  and  undertook  the  reorganization  and  building  up  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  Director  feels  most  grateful  for  the  cooperation  he  has  received 
not  only  from  every  member  of  the  Government  Board,  consisting  of  the 
Latin-American  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  but  from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
itself,  and  from  many  others  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  institution  into  an  acknowledged  international  force  and  agency. 
Of  course,  there  is  unanimous  expression  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  his  generous  gift  which  has  helped  to  make  the  building 
possible,  and  to  Senator  Elihu  Root,  who  first  interested  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  the  International  Bureau. 


In  welcoming  the  new  Minister  of  Cuba,  Dr.  Francisco  Carreray 
JúsTiz,  whose  photograph  appears  in  another  part  of  the  Bulletin,  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  desires  at  this  time  to 
say  a  word  of  farewell  to  Gen.  Carlos  García  Vêlez,  who  has  for  a  year 
past  been  serving  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and  as  such  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  this  Bureau.  Gen.  García  VélEz  goes  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Cuba,  which  he  will 
also  represent  as  a  member  of  the  Cuban  delegation  to  the  approaching 
Pan-American  Conference. 
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DR.  CARLOS  ANTONIO 
MENDOZA, 

President  of  Panama. 


MARSHAL  HERMES  DA  FONSECA, 
President  of  Brazil. 


DR.  RICARDO  JIMENEZ, 
President  of  Costa  Rica. 


SEÑOR  IGNACIO  MARISCAL,  LATE  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  MEXICO. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Señor  Ignacio  Mariscal,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  on  April  16, 1910, 
deprived  that  country  of  the  services  of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons.  He  had  been  prominently 
and  intimately  identified  with  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Mexico  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  Born  in  Oaxaca,  he  was  the  lifelong  friend  of  President  Diaz,  and  began  his  political 
career  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1857,  when  the  present  constitution  of  Mexico  was  adopted.  Later 
he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  coming  to  Washington  in  1869  as  First  Secretary  of  the  Mexican 
Legation,  and  being  promoted  to  Minister  in  1872.  Being  sent  as  Special  Envoy  1o  Great  Britain  in 
1873,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  that  country  the  following  year,  but  in  1876,  upon  the  election  of 
President  Diaz,  he  was  offered  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  accepted,  con- 
tinuing to  fill  that  post  until  his  death,  except  during  the  years  of  the  Presidency  of  General  Manuel 
Gonzales. 
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A    CRITICAL   TRAVELER'S   OPINION    OF   THE    SOUTH    AMERICAN    TRIP. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bowker,  a  representative  business  man  of  New  York, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  "Publishers'  Weekly,"  "Library  Journal," 
"American  Catalog,"  etc.,  and  Vice-President  of  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  has  just  returned  from  one  of  his  many  journeys  to 
foreign  countries.     This  time  he  went  around  South  America,  and  was 


GEN.  CARLOS  GARCIA  VELEZ. 
The  retiring  Minister  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 

so  pleased  with  his  trip,  largely  made  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
Bureau,  that  he  was  asked  to  write  a  brief  letter  stating  his  impressions, 
which  could  be  published  in  the  Bulletin.  It  should  prove  an  en- 
couragement to  others  who  either  hesitate  to  make  a  trip  to  South  America 
because  they  worry  about  steamship  facilities,  railways,  hotels,  etc.,  or 
because  they  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  part  of  the 
world  they  will  go.     Mr.  Bowker  is  no  ordinary  traveler  and  is  a  man 
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who  has  been  about  so  much  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks.     In  his 
note  addressed  to  the  Director  he  says  : 

In  accordance  with  your  request  after  our  recent  conversation  in  Washington,  I 
am  glad  to  repeat  to  you  in  writing  what  I  then  said — that  from  my  experience  of 
last  year  as  a  tourist  making  the  round  of  South  America  via  the  Trans-Andine 
Railway,  I  can  most  cordially  commend  the  journey  to  "other  Americans,"  as  our 
South  American  friends  call  their  North  American  brethren.  Instead  of  discomforts 
which  should  prevent  ladies  undertaking  the  journey,  I  have  nowhere  in  the  world 
found  traveling  more  delightful  or  for  the  most  part  more  convenient.  I  have  never 
sailed  on  a  more  comfortable  and  shipshape  steamer  then  the  Verdi,  of  the  Lamport 
&  Holt  Line  from  New  York,  or  with  a  better  captain  than  her  Captain  Byrne,  and 
the  arrangements  by  which  round-trip  tourists  can  transfer  from  port  to  port,  between 
Rio  and  Buenos  Aires,  gives  one  the  advantage  of  the  superb  "A"  steamers  of  the 
Royal  Mail  or  the  well-known  Messagerie  Maritime  steamers.  On  the  journey  across 
the  Andes  we  found  the  sleeping-car  and  dining-car  service  as  good  as  at  home,  and 
now  that  the  tunnel  is  completed  at  about  10,000  feet,  there  is  little  discomfort  to 
fear  from  altitude.  On  the  West  Coast  the  round-trip  tickets  gave  choice  and  change 
between  the  Pacific  Mail  and  Chilean  Unes,  both  of  which  have  two  or  more  excellent 
steamers,  though  some  very  bad  ones,  and  now  the  new  Peruvian  turbine  steamers 
are  running  between  Callao  and  Panama.  We  found  delightful  hotels  at  Rio,  Buenos 
Aires,  Santiago  de  Chile,  Vina  del  Mar  (Valparaiso),  and  Lima,  as  well  as  at  Ancon 
(Panama),  and  fairly  good  ones  at  other  places.  The  journey  is  one  that  every  North 
American  traveler  should  take,  and  he  will  return  with  memories  of  picturesque  and 
noble  scenery,  of  cities  vying  with  our  own  and  superior  in  many  administrative 
respects,  and  with  friendly  knowledge  of  "the  other  Americans"  which  every  North 
American  should  have.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  travel  investment  than  the  $500 
which  the  round  ticket  costs;  and  $250  or  so  additional  will  cover  the  rest  of  the 
expenses  of  an  economical  traveler  for  the  three  months'  trip. 

I  came  back  in  the  full  belief  that  South  America  is  "  the  continent  of  opportunity," 
and  I  think  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  doing  remarkable  work,  not  least 
through  its  admirably  edited  Bulletin,  in  acquainting  the  people  of  North  American 
and  South  American  countries  with  each  other.  But  I  think  also  that  one  caution 
can  not  be  too  often  impressed,  that  while  South  America  is  full  of  promise  for  the 
investment  of  American  capital  and  enterprise,  it  is  no  place  for  the  adventurer  or 
the  unsuccessful  and  impecunious  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  their  way  at 
home. 


IMPROVED    STEAMSHIP    SERVICE   TO    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  much  discussion  about  the  devel- 
opment of  travel  and  business  between  North  and  South  America,  and 
so  much  agitation  on  the  question  of  improved  shipping  facilities,  it  is  only 
fair  that  the  Bulletin  should  tell  the  truth  about  the  steamships  at 
present  running  between  New  York  and  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
and  remove  some  of  the  ignorance  which  seems  to  prevail.  While  there 
is  not  the  service  existing  between  New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos 
Aires  that  there  is  between  the  principal  ports  of  Europe  and  those  of 
South  America,  there  has  been  so  much  improvement  of  late,  especially 
in  passenger  boats,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  growth  in  the 
number  of  passengers.     Although  the  average  business  man,  tourist,  or 
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general  traveler  can  obtain  the  very  best  facilities  by  proceeding  first  to 
Europe,  the  accommodations  now  provided  on  several  new  boats  running 
out  of  New  York  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  average  man  and  to  make  him 
entirely  comfortable.  Too  many  persons,  especially  business  men  and 
those  who  wish  a  change  or  vacation  and  who  want  to  go  to  South 
America,  are  kept  from  doing  so  simply  because  they  think  that  they  can 
not  get  good  boats  from  New  York,  and  yet  they  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
Europe.  They  have  heard  so  often  the  exaggerated  story  that  there  are 
no  first-class  steamships  running  directly  between  North  and  South 
America  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  passengers,  mails,  and  freight  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Europe  that  they  do  not  appreciate  the  remarkable  changes 
in  the  conditions  which  have  recently  taken  place.  At  frequent  intervals 
steamers  are  now  leaving  New  York  City  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo, 
and  Buenos  Aires  which  can  provide  all  the  comforts  which  the  average 
traveler  expects  and  which  enable  him  to  make  the  journey  more  quickly 
than  if  he  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Europe.  There  are  several  boats  of 
io,ooo  to  12,000  tons  which  are  of  recent  construction  and  up  to  date  in 
their  equipment.  Mr.  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Steamship  Line,  which  has  put  on,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  such  large 
new  vessels  as  the  Voltaire,  Vasari,  and  Verdi,  of  10,000  or  more  tons  each, 
now  sends  the  Bureau  information  which  will  be  welcomed  by  everyone 
who  contemplates  a  visit  to  South  America.  Under  date  of  March  15, 
he  says: 

I  am  glad  to  advise  the  Bureau  that  we  have  drafted  plans  for  a  new  steamer,  New 
York  to  Brazil  and  Argentina,  550  feet  long,  an  enlarged  and  improved  Vasari,  with 
first-cabin  accommodations  for  nearly  200  passengers,  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
private  suites  and  including  among  the  up-to-date  provisions  a  swimming  pool. 
This  steamer  will  cost  considerably  over  $1,000,000  and  is  in  anticipation  of  a  growing 
tourist  interest  in  South  America. 


THE   UNITED    STATES    MINISTER    RESIDENT  TO   THE    DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC. 

Horace  G.  KnowlES,  who  on  December  21,  1909,  was  appointed  Min- 
ister Resident  and  Consul-General  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  born 
at  Seaford,  Delaware,  in  1863.  He  was  graduated  at  Delaware  College, 
in  1884,  and  in  1889  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  retiring  from  the  consular  service  with  the  advent  of  the  Cleveland 
Administration  in  1893.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Newcastle 
County,  Delaware,  in  1895,  and  was  for  several  years  county  attorney, 
successfully  conducting  many  important  cases.  Mr.  KnowlES  was  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  "The  Evening  Journal,"  the  leading  daily  news- 
paper of  Delaware,  for  two  years  prior  to  entering  the  diplomatic  service 
in  January,  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Roumania  and  Servia.  On 
July  1,   1907,  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Roumania  and  Servia  and 
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Diplomatic  Agent  in  Bulgaria,  and  on  account  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices rendered  those  countries  he  received  in  1909,  from  King  PETER,  of 
Servia,  the  cross  and  star  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sa  va.  On  January  11,  1909, 
Mr.  KnowlES  was  made  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  which 
post  he  held  until  receiving  his  new  appointment. 


ARBITRATION    OF   THE    COSTA    RICAN-PANAMA    BOUNDARY    DISPUTE. 

The  International  Bureau  extends  its  congratulations  not  only  to  the 
Governments  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panama  but  to  their  distinguished  special 
envoys,  Dr.  Luis  Anderson  and  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  for  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  signing  oí  a  convention  providing  for  the  submission 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  the 
boundary  dispute  between  these  two  countries.  The  convention  was  the 
result  of  most  careful  consideration  of  the  issues  involved  not  only  by  the 
envoys  themselves  but  by  the  officials  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  State,  who  gladly  cooperated  with  the  representatives  of  Costa  Rica 
and  Panama  in  the  hope  of  reaching  a  settlement  that  would  tend  1  o 
promote  Pan-American  understanding  and  good  will. 


THE    PORTRAIT   OF   THE   DATE    AMBASSADOR    OF    BRAZIL. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau 
a  deserved  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  late  Ambassador 
of  Brazil,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  expressing  the  wish  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  would  place  his  portrait  in  the  new  building.  The  reso- 
lution reads  as  follows  : 

Considering  the  interest  which  the  late  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Mr.  Joaquim  Nabuco, 
took  in  the  welfare  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  his  great  services  in  behalf  of 
Pan- American  comity:  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  director  is  authorized  to  communicate  with  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  Brazil  and  express  the  hope  of  the  Governing  Board  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Brazil  may  see  fit  to  present  to  the  Bureau  a  portrait  of  the  late 
ambassador  to  be  hung  upon  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  building. 


VIEWS  EXPRESSED  BY  A  GREAT  RAILWAY  PRESIDENT. 

W.  W.  FinlEy,  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  railway  corporations  in  the  world,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Union,  the  principal  commercial  organization  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  March  4,  1910,  made  the  following  reference  to  the  Inter- 
national Bureau: 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  international  conferences  was  the  establishment  by  the  first  conference  of  the 
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International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  .  Subsequent  conferences  have  pro- 
vided for  the  continuance  of  this  Bureau  and  for  the  enlargement  of  its  sphere  of 
usefulness.  It  serves,  in  a  general  way,  as  the  executive  agency  of  the  conferences, 
carrying  on  their  work  in  the  intervals  between  meetings,  and  disseminating  in  each 
Republic  information  about  all  the  others.  This  Bureau  is  now  ably  presided  over 
by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  who  is  with  us  to-day,  and  who  has  recently  addressed  you 
so  eloquently  on  the  subject  of  the  development  of  Latin-American  trade. 

President  FinlEy  also  took  occasion  to  make  particular  reference  to  the 
importance  of  the  coming  international  conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
said: 

Another  matter  that  might  well  receive  attention  is  that  of  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  the  American  Republics,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  during  the  coming  summer.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  conferences,  which  are  now  being  held  regularly  every  five  years. 
They  serve  not  only  to  bring  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  into  closer 
touch  with  each  other,  but  also  to  bring  about  a  feeling  of  identity  of  interest  among 
their  peoples.  Their  sessions  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  matters  of  the  highest 
international  importance,  and  their  deliberations  result  in  agreements  and  treaties 
which  tend  not  only  to  prevent  international  friction  and  provide  for  the  amicable 
settlement  of  all  international  controversies,  including  claims,  but  also  provide  for 
the  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  sanitary  regulations  and  for  bringing  about,  as 
far  as  possible,  uniformity  in  custom-house  and  port  regulations.  I  am  exceedingly 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Administration  has  included  in  the  delegation  from  the 
United  States  some  representation  from  the  South. 

In  a  later  address,  delivered  March  5,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  President  FinlEy  said  : 

The  importance  of  the  markets  of  all  of  the  Latin-American  countries  is  rapidly 
increasing,  both  actually  and  relatively.  Political  conditions  in  those  countries  have 
greatly  improved  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  They  have  been  passing 
through  what  Hon.  John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  in  Washington,  has  very  aptly  termed  a  period  of  political  evo- 
lution with  a  constant  tendency  toward  greater  stability,  and  most  of  them  now 
enjoy  governments  under  which  life  and  property  are  fully  protected  and  foreign 
merchants  are  assured  of  just  and  fair  treatment.  These  countries  possess  natural- 
resources  in  great  variety  and  of  great  richness.  Under  the  more  favorable  political 
conditions  now  generally  prevailing,  these  resources  are  being  developed  more  rapidly 
than  ever  before.  Their  peoples  are  advancing  in  prosperity  and  are  increasing  their 
purchasing  and  consuming  power,  with  the  result  that  their  imports  from  foreign 
countries  are  constantly  increasing. 


THE    UNITED    STATES    CONSUL-GENERAL    AT    LARGE    FOR    NORTH    AMERICA 

AND   MEXICO. 

George  H.  Murphy  was  born  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Septem- 
ber 28,  i860,  and  received  his  early  education  in  public  and  private 
schools  in  that  State,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  He  later  became  a 
teacher  in  Rugby  Academy,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  but  entered  the 
consular  service  as  a  consular  clerk  June  22,  1886.     He  was  appointed 
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CLAY  MODEL  OF  A  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  KOSCIUSZKO     PATRIOT,  SOLDIER,  AND 
STATESMAN-TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  LAFAYETTE  PARK,  WASHINGTON    D.  C. 

This  statue,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  United  States  by  the  Polish-American  Society  and  the 
Polish  people  of  America,  is  expected  to  be  completed  and  unveiled  the  first  week  of  May,  1910.  The 
statue  and  subsidiary  figures,  also  of  bronze,  will  be  supported  on  a  granite  pedestal  for  which  an 
appropriation  has  been  granted  by  the  United  stales  Congress.  It  is  the  work  of  the  well-known 
Chicago  sculptor,  Antoni  Popiel,  and  will  stand  In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  park,  opposite  the 
Arlington  Hotel.  Tadeusz  ivosciuszko  was  born  at  Siechnowice  in  Lithuania  in  1746,  Coming  to 
America  in  177<>,  ho  served  with  distinction  under  Washington  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  I  In 
planned  the  defenses  at  Hem  is  1 1  eights,  near  Saratoga,  which  (  leñera]  Burgoyne  endeavored  to  lake, 
and  also  planned  the  works  at  Wesl  Point,  He  was  made  engineer  in  chief  of  the  army  and  in  1783 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  (  (ingress  in  recognition  of  his  services.  He  re1  urned 
to  Poland  in  1786,  taking  pari  in  the  uprisings  a  ¡.'ainsi  Russia.  Later  he  sel  tied  in  Fiance  and  then  In 
Switzerland,  where  be  died  in  J  s  1 7 ,  bis  remains  1  icing  removed  to  (  laeuw,  Poland. 
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Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at  Chemnitz,  September  7,  1886;  Deputy- 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  March  7,  1889,  and  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General  at  the  same  place  April  8,  1890;  Consular  Agent  at  Hanover, 
December  23,  1890;  and  Vice-Commercial  Agent  at  Luxemburg,  June 
30,  1893,  retiring  from  this  post  February  13,  1896.  On  January  17, 
1898,  Mr.  Murphy  was  appointed  Vice-Consul  at  Colon,  Panama,  and 
was  designated  to  inspect  consulates  on  the  west  coast  of  Colombia,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Mexico  March  17,  1898,  retiring  as  Vice-Consul  April  18, 
1898;  but  in  November,  1898,  he  was  designated  to  inspect  certain  con- 
sulates in  Mexico.  He  was  appointed  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at 
Bremen  September  20,  1899;  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul  at  Magdeburg,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1900;  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul-General  at  Frankfort,  December 
1,  1900;  was  designated  to  inspect  certain  consulates  in  Germany  in 
November,  1904;  was  appointed  Consular  Agent  at  St.  Catharines  March 
13,  1905,  and  received  the  appointment  to  his  present  position  as  Consul- 
General  at  Large,  with  jurisdiction  in  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Ber- 
muda on  May  23,  1906. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   OF   BOLIVIA. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  extracts  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
from  an  address  delivered  by  Señor  Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  Minister  of 
Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  "Economic  Conditions 
of  Bolivia,"  before  the  special  class  in  commerce  at  Harvard  University, 
March  17,  1910.  This  address  is  one  of  the  best  reviews  of  the  resources, 
conditions,  and  possibilities  of  the  great  Bolivian  nation  which  have  yet 
been  published,  and  the  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
containing  the  complete  address  to  those  persons  who  may  ask  for  them. 
The  Minister  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  amount  of  information  he 
put  into  his  discussion. 


SPREADING   INFORMATION    ABOUT   LATIN    AMERICA. 

In  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  February  before  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Moline,  Illinois,  Director  Barrett  made  several  general  refer- 
ences to  Latin  America  which  have  awakened  considerable  discussion. 
In  response  to  repeated  inquiries,  those  portions  of  his  address  which  at- 
tracted special  attention  are  quoted  below.  In  summarizing  portions  of 
his  address,  the  "Daily  Dispatch"  of  Moline  said: 

The  address  was  really  what  might  be  called  an  eye  opener  to  the  business  men  and 
even  to  the  manufacturers  present.  When  at  the  close  of  the  address  Toastmaster 
William  Butterworth  voiced  his  appreciation  of  the  new  light  thrown  on  the  Re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us,  he  declared  that  he  had  known  in  a  general  way  of  these 
Republics,  but  that  he  had  been  given  a  new  idea  of  their  size,  their  civilization,  their 
trade,  and  their  general  importance. 
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The  fact  that  these  Republics  combined  have  a  population  seven-eighths  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States  actually  startled  not  a  few  hearers,  and  the  statement  that 
all  of  the  United  States  proper  could  be  set  down  in  Brazil  and  yet  there  would  be  a 
portion  unoccupied,  gave  a  hint  of  what  the  future  of  South  America  will  be,  when 
not  only  Brazil  will  be  more  fully  settled,  but  also  Argentina,  Chile,  and  the  other 
17  southern  Republics.  What  he  told  of  the  size  of  the  great  cities  of  the  south 
fairly  astounded  many  of  his  hearers,  as  did  figures  showing  the  amount  of  money 
they  are  spending  for  harbors,  for  river  improvement,  and  the  things  that  go  to  make 
up  modern  civilized  cities. 

That  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  are  living  under  peaceful  gov- 
ernments that  have  not  had  a  revolution  in  fifteen  years,  was  a  statement  that  cor. 
rected  a  general  misapprehension.  And  when  there  is  a  revolution  in  one  of  these 
countries  it  is  because  some  big  problem  is  being  worked  out,  and  the  country  is  better 
after  the  revolution  than  it  was  before. 

Comparison  of  the  foreign  trade  of  some  of  the  southern  Republics  with  the  foreign 
trade  of  China  and  Japan  illustrated  very  forcibly  the  business  capacity  of  the  Latins 
(the  people  in  Brazil  speak  Portuguese,  those  in  the  other  countries  Spanish).  The 
foreign  trade  of  Argentina  represents  $100  per  capita  for  all  its  people;  that  of  Japan 
$10  per  capita,  and  that  of  China  about  $2.  Yet,  when  a  great  exposition  is  pro- 
posed at  Tokyo  our  Government  without  hesitation  spends  $1,500,000  for  the  display 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  a  similar  exposition  is  proposed  for  Buenos  Aires  it  is 
like  pulling  teeth  to  get  a  $75,000  appropriation  at  Washington. 

Mr.  Barrett  said  he  desired  to  impress  two  things  on  his  hearers.  Latin  Americans 
are  the  equals  in  intelligence  and  in  business  capacity  of  any  people  on  earth.  They 
have  a  history  and  a  literature  that  is  worth  studying.  They  have  a  university  that 
was  a  hundred  years  old  when  Harvard  University  was  founded.  They  are  of  the 
same  race  as  we  of  America  and  of  the  same  religion.  It  is  time  that  we  should  dis- 
card our  patronizing  air  toward  them.  We  should  study  them  and  their  languages. 
We  should  show  that  we  recognize  them  as  equals  and  that  we  are  anxious  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  them.  We  should  cease  to  refer  to  their  countries,  as  many  in 
America  do,  as  "dago"  republics. 

The  following  direct  quotations  are  also  given: 

Now,  when  we  glance  over  the  whole  field  of  foreign  commerce,  the  one  section  of 
the  world  which  should  compel  our  attention  is  that  of  our  progressive,  prosperous, 
and  developing  sister  Republics.  Think  of  it;  there  are  20  of  them,  reaching  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  on  the  north  to  Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  south.  They  cover  an 
area  of  9,000,000  square  miles,  or  three  times  that  of  the  United  States  proper.  They 
possess  a  population  of  70,000,000.  They  conduct  a  foreign  trade  so  large  that  it 
surprises  the  average  man  who  looks  down  upon  Latin  America  as  not  worthy  of  our 
best  efforts.  Last  year  these  20  nations  of  Central  and  South  America  bought  and 
sold  with  other  countries  a  commerce  valued  at  $2,000,000,000. 

Is  not  this  astonishing  in  its  greatness,  and  does  not  it  convince  you  of  the  value  of 
the  field?  What  is  more  impressive  is  that  this  represents  a  growth  of  $1,000,000,000 
in  the  last  ten  years,  or  an  increase  of  100  per  cent.  This  advance  is  unequaled  by 
any  other  section  of  the  world. 

******* 

Latin  America  is  moving  ahead  so  rapidly  in  population,  in  the  development  of  its 
interior,  in  the  building  of  railroads,  in  the  opening  of  mines,  in  the  harnessing  of 
water  power,  in  the  uses  of  agriculture,  etc.,  that  it  must  buy  millions  upon  millions 
of  the  articles  which  are  being  turned  out  from  your  industrial  establishments,  and, 
correspondingly  these  countries  must  send  to  you  great  quantities  of  their  raw  pro 
ducts  for  manufacture  and  for  distribution,  to  meet  your  own  growing  wants. 
******* 


SEÑOR  DON  FRANCISCO  A.  GUTIERREZ, 
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In  conclusion,  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  two  important  points:  First,  you  must 
learn  to  appreciate  Latin  America,  to  study  its  history  and  development,  and  to  give 
it  credit  for  its  civilization,  for  its  commerce,  for  the  enterprise  and  the  individual 
attainment  of  its  people,  remembering  that  they,  in  their  way,  have  moved  onward 
while  we  have  been  moving  onward. 

Let  us  stop  patronizing  our  sister  Republics  and  commence  giving  them  credit  for 
what  they  have  accomplished.  Let  us  help  them  to  become  closer  friends  of  ours, 
and  let  us  win  their  confidence  in  our  good  intentions. 

If  we  make  this  effort,  the  reward  will  surely  be  great.  I  say  this  because  I  love 
the  Latin  Americans,  and  the  more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  admire  them.  I  wish 
you  could  come  in  contact  with  the  Latin-American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in 
Washington,  as  I  do,  and  enjoy  their  personalities.  They  are  all  strong  men  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  country,  and  they  are  representative  of  the  better  class  of 
statesmen  of  the  nations  from  which  they  come. 


THE    CONSUL-GENERAL   OF    COLOMBIA    IN    NEW   YORK. 

Señor  Francisco  A.  Gutierrez,  the  capable  and  efficient  Consul- 
General  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  New  York,  who  has  recently  been 
transferred  as  Consul  of  that  Republic  to  Liverpool,  England,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1858.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  his  native  city,  and  entering  the  political  arena  was  elected 
as  a  Deputy  to  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Cundinamarca  and  later  to 
the  National  Congress.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Neiva,  in  the  State  of 
Tolima,  where  from  1878  to  1890  he  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits. 
For  the  last  four  years  Señor  Gutierrez  has  resided  in  New  York, 
where  his  long  experience  in  political  and  commercial  life  has  rendered 
his  services  particularly  valuable  to  the  country  which  he  represents. 


SMITHSONIAN    RESEARCHES   IN    SOUTH    AMERICAN    COUNTRIES. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
has  always  shown  much  interest  in  Latin  America,  and  that  part  of  the 
world  has  already  benefited  much  from  the  scientific  investigations  which 
Mr.  Walcott  has  directed  or  inspired.  He  now  informs  the  Internat- 
ional Bureau  that  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  is  about  to  proceed  to  South  America  to  conduct  certain  archeo- 
logical  and  ethnological  researches  for  that  institution  in  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia.  His  work  will  be  done  officially  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  in  the  interest  of  science,  and  hence  it  is  believed  that 
Doctor  Hrdlicka  will  have  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Governments 
of  the  countries  which  he  will  visit.  He  himself  is  a  man  of  recognized 
high  standing  in  the  scientific  world  and  has  already  conducted  researches 
and  investigations  in  many  countries  which  have  proved  interesting  and 
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instructive  to  all  those  interested  in  the  field  of  science,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  results  of  his  coming  studies  will  not  only  attract  wide- 
spread attention  but  bring  much  new  knowledge  upon  the  archeology  and 
ethnology  of  a  large  section  of  South  America. 


THE  STANDARD  INTERNATIONAL  MAP  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  International  Bureau  is  glad  to  learn  that  Prof.  Bailey  Willis,  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  is  to  represent  that  department  of  the 
Government  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  coming  Americanists 
Conference  which  will  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  in  connection  with 
the  International  Exhibition.  He  goes  there  to  discuss  the  proposed 
new  international  standard  map  of  the  world  on  the  scale  of  i  :  i  ,000,000, 
which  was  recently  favorably  acted  upon  at  the  International  Geographic 
Conference  which  assembled  last  year  in  England  and  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  now  hoped  that  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  may  cooperate  in  this  project  in  order  that  all  the  world 
may  become  interested  and  that  the  best  map  may  be  made  of  which  the 
world  has  ever  known  and  which  will  be  a  permanent  record  of  its  geo- 
graphic progress.  Professor  Willis  is  an  acknowledged  expert  on  this 
subject,  and  his  presence  at  Buenos  Aires  will  have  much  to  do  with 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  scientists  of  Latin  American  countries. 


THE    UNITED    STATES   CONSUL    AT   PERNAMBUCO,    BRAZIL. 

P.  Merrill  Griffith,  recently  appointed  United  States  Consul  at 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1872.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago,  graduating  from  that  institution  with  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  but  forsook  this  to 
enter  the  consular  service,  being  appointed,  after  examination,  as  consul 
at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  May  28,  1898.  He.  was  appointed  consul  at 
Tampico,  Mexico,  August  15,  1907,  where  he  remained  until  promoted  to 
his  present  post. 


INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS   OF    AMERICANISTS   IN    MEXICO. 

The  second  session  of  the  Seventeenth  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  September  8  to  14,  1910,  and 
the  Mexican  Government  is  making  elaborate  preparations  for  carrying 
it  through  successfully.  In  conformity  with  the  by-laws  approved  in 
the  session  held  in  Paris  in  the  year  1900,  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  is  devoted  to  the  historical  and  scientific  study  of  the  two 
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Americas  and  their  inhabitants.  The  work  of  the  Congress  will  deal 
especially  with  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Native  American  races,  their  origin,  their  geographic  distribution; 
their  history,  their  physical  characteristics,  languages,  civilization,  my- 
thology, religion,  habits,  and  customs; 

(6)  Native  monuments  and  the  archaeology  of  the  Americas  ;  and 

(c)  History  of  the  discovery  and  European  occupation  of  the  New 
World. 

The  fee  for  members  is  $10  Mexican  currency,  equivalent  to  $5  United 
States  money,  25  francs,  1  pound  sterling,  21  marks,  or  28  pesetas.  The 
members  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  debates  of  the  Congress,  to  take  part 
in  the  decisions  of  the  same,  and  to  receive  gratis  all  publications  thereof. 
The  languages  admitted  are  Spanish,  French,  English,  German,  Italian, 
and  Portuguese.  Members  are  respectfully  urged  to  send  to  the  General 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  the  subject  of  their  lectures,  adding  whether 
they  wish  these  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  slides.  Every  author 
shall,  prior  to  July  1,  1910,  remit  a  summary  of  his  paper  in  order  that  it 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congress  Journal,  but  no  summary  shall  exceed 
1,000  words.  All  motions  presented  to  the  Congress  must  be  in  writing 
and  forwarded  before  July  1,  1910.  Details  of  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  General  Secretary,  Señor  Lie.  D.  Genaro  García,  Museo 
Nacional,  from  the  Secretary,  Señor  Lie.  D.  José  Romero,  Secretary  of 
Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  or  from  the  Treasurer, 
Señor  Lie.  D.  Joaquín  D.  Casasús,  Banco  Central.  The  president  of  the 
Organizing  Committee  is  Señor  Lie.  D.  Justo  Sierra,  Secretary  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts.  The  committee  contains  upon  its  list 
of  names  such  eminent  people  as  the  following:  Canon  Vicente  de  P. 
Andrade,  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society; 
Señor  D.  Manuel  Francisco  Alvarez,  ex-Director  of  the  Men's  Arts 
and  Crafts  School;  Señor  D.  Leopoldo  Batres,  General  Inspector  and 
Curator  of  Archaeological  Monuments;  Señor  D.  Francisco  Belmar, 
Member  of  Mexican  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Señor  D. 
Abraham  Castellanos,  Professor  of  Normal  School  for  Men;  Señor  Pro- 
fesor D.  Luis  González  Obregón,  Chief  of  Publication  Department  of 
National  Library;  Señor  Dr.  D.  Nicolás  León,  Member  of  Mexican 
Bibliographic  Institute;  Señor  D.  Teoberto  MallER,  Member  of  Mexican 
Geographical  and  Statistical  Society;  Señor  Lie.  D.  Andrés  Molina  Enrí- 
quez,  Professor  of  Ethnology  of  National  Museum;  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall, 
Honorary  Professor  of  National  Museum;  Señor  Dr.  D.  Antonio  Peña- 
fiel,  Chief  of  Statistical  Section  of  the  Department  of  Fomento;  Señor 
Lie.  D.  Cecilio  A.  Róbelo,  Honorary  Member  of  Mexican  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Society;  Señor  Ing.  D.  Francisco  Rodríguez,  ex-Sub- 
director  of  National  Museum;  Señor  Lie.  D.  Victoriano  Salado  Al- 
varez, Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Señor  Dr.  D.  JESÚS  Sán- 
chez, Director  of  Natural  History  Museum  of  Mexico. 


(.'opyi'iffhtliy  Harris-Ewing. 


P.  MERRILL  GRIFFITH, 
United  States  Consul  at  Pernambuco,  Brazil. 
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As  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  gathering,  it  can  be  stated  that 
the  circulars  announce  that  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  Gen.  Porfirio 
Diaz,  President  of  Mexico. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  request  having  been  frequently  made  upon  the  Bureau  for  the 
exact  wording  of  the  appropriation  act  providing  for  the  sending  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
American  Republics,  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in  July,  that  part  of  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill  covering  this  point  is  given  below  : 

To  meet  the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of  American  States  to  be  held  at  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  beginning  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  and  of 
their  clerical  assistants,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  continue  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  and  to  be  expended 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to  direct  the  out- 
going and  return  of  the  delegates  and  their  clerical  assistants  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  route  as  he  may  deem  proper. 


THE    UNITED   STATES   CONSUL   AT  TAMPICO,  MEXICO. 

Clarence  A.  Miller  was  born  in  the  State  of  Missouri  September  13, 
1877.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  in 
1898  entered  the  Third  Missouri  Regiment,  U.  S.  Volunteers,  where  he 
served  as  a  noncommissioned  officer  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 
He  then  entered  the  Kansas  City  School  of  Law,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1899,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  that  city  until  1903.  After  passing  a  civil- service  examination  for  law 
clerks,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  United  States  Pension  Office  in  the 
same  year,  and  in  1904  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  where  he  remained  until  1907, 
having  been  promoted  to  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Statistics 
in  that  Bureau.  While  in  Washington  he  attended  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Laws  in  1905  and  that 
of  Master  of  Diplomacy  in  1906.  Mr.  Miller  was  appointed,  after 
examination,  Consul  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  August  15,  1907,  and  was 
transferred  to  his  present  post  in  January,  19 10. 


NEW    ENGLAND   ARBITRATION    AND   PEACE    CONGRESS. 

There  will  be  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  from  May  8  to  11,  1910, 
(he  New  England  Arbitration  and  Peace  Congress,  which  will  be  attended 
bv  prominent  men  from  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.     Its 
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United  States  Consul  at  Tainpieo,  Mexico 
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FRANKLIN  ADAMS, 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
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purpose  is  to  develop  and  concentrate  public  opinion  in  behalf  of  inter- 
national justice,  friendship,  arbitration,  and  peace.  Among  the  various 
phases  of  the  general  question  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  throughout  Latin  America  toward  arbitration  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  circular  sent  out  by  this  Congress,  signed  by 
Arthur  Deerin  Call,  as  Chairman,  and  Rodney  W.  Roundy,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Executive  Committee,  contains  the  following  statement 
under  the  subhead  "Triumph  of  Arbitration:" 

Within  a  century  more  than  260  important  controversies  between  nations  have 
been  settled  by  this  pacific  means.  At  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  two  years  ago, 
35  powers,  representing  1,285,272,000  inhabitants,  voted  for  general  obligatory 
arbitration;  4  powers,  representing  55,562,000  inhabitants,  refrained  from  voting; 
while  only  5  powers,  representing  167,436,000  inhabitants,  voted  against  it  Thus 
has  the  civilized  world  by  the  vote  of  the  official  representatives  of  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  its  population  declared  itself  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for 
war.  After  the  magnificent  efforts  for  substitution  of  an  official  International  Court 
for  international  trial  by  battle,  we  may  rejoice  that  arbitration  has  commended 
itself  to  the  world  as  reasonable  and  practicable.  More  than  80  treaties  of  obligatory 
arbitration  have  been  concluded  between  the  nations  in  pairs  within  the  last  five 
years,  our  own  country  being  a  party  to  24  of  them. 


THE  OLD  VAN  NESS  MANSION  IN  WASHINGTON,  I).  ( '..  WHICH  WAS  REMOVED  TO 
MAKE  ROOM  FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BUREAU  OF 
THE  AMK  RIO  AN   REPUBLICS. 
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ON  the  ground  where  the  new  home  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  now  rears  its  marble  whiteness  in  Washington, 
there  stood  side  by  side  for  many  years  two  domiciles, 
oddly  at  variance  in  size  and  appearance,  yet  closely  bound 
together  in  the  life  of  their  occupants,  which  in  turn  linked  them  with 
the  life  of  the  capital. 


THE  BURNS  COTTAGE— BUILT  IN  1748  AND  DEMOLISHED  IN  1894. 

These  were  the  "Van  Ness  Mansion"  and  the  "Burns  Cottage." 
The  latter,  a  4-room  log  house  with  attic  upper  story,  was  built  in 
1748  by  the  Scotch  ancestors  of  David  Burns,  who  with  Daniel 
Carroll  and  Notley  Young,  owned  most  of  the  land  on  which  the 
city  of  Washington  is  built.  Burns  was  by  far  the  largest  proprie- 
tor, and  his  tobacco  fields  covered  nearly  all  the  northwest  section 
below  H  street  and  extending  eastward  to  Seventh,  embracing  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  Mall,  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Post-Office,  the  Treasury,  White  House,  State, 
War,  and  Navy,  and  nearly  all  the  departmental  buildings;  together 
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with  the  residential  and  business  section  north  and  south  of  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  from  Seventeenth  to  Seventh  street. 

Lafayette  Square,  which  the  former  offices  of  the  Bureau  over- 
looked, and  now  the  most  ornate  and  fashionable  park  in  the  city, 
was — even  as  late  as  Jefferson's  Administration — called  ''Bukns's 
Apple  Orchard." 

It  is  related  that  the  hard-headed  Scotchman  was  reluctant  to  part 
with  his  tobacco  fields  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Federal  City;  and  so 
long  did  he  resist  the  overtures  and  arguments  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  select  and  purchase  the 
site  for  the  young  capital  that  he  won  from  them  the  sobriquet  of 
"  Obstinate  Davy  Burns." 

Again  and  again,  so  the  story  goes,  Washington  rowed  up  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  the  Burns  cottage  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
beached  his  canoe  among  the  trees  at  the  water's  edge.  Here  came 
also  the  commissioners,  Daniel  Carroll  and  Doctor  Stuart,  to  add 
their  solicitations  to  the  President's,  and  tall  Governor  Tom  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  to  emphasize  the  fact  "with  many  a  round  oath,"  that 
the  Burns  land  wTas  a  portion  of  the  tract  ceded  by  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  the  nation  whereon  to  build  its  capital,  and  that  all  private 
claims  must  yield  to  public  necessity. 

Still  •  '  Obstinate  Davy  "  held  out.  Then  it  is  recorded  that  George 
Washington,  "that  serene  Virginian,"  lost  his  temper;  and  informed 
the  owner  they  would  take  his  land  with  or  without  his  consent.  If 
Mr.  Burns  did  not  choose  to  set  a  fair  price  on  his  possessions,  then 
the  appointed  agents  of  Congress  must  take  them  at  their  own  valua- 
tion. Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington  Manor,  tried  to  show  Burns 
the  great  pecuniary  advantage  in  turning  his  farm  and  orchards  into 
building  lots;  and  pointing  to  his  only  daughter,  whose  fair  face  and 
form  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  cottage,  said:  "Yonder  lassie  will  be 
the  greatest  heiress  hereabouts."  Whereupon  Washington  added, 
with  ill-disguised  contempt:  "Had  not  the  Federal  City  been  laid 
out  here,  you  would  have  lived  and  died  a  poor  tobacco  planter!" 

"Aye,  mon,"  retorted  the  sturdy  Scotchman,  "and  hed  you  no 
married  the  Widder  Custis  wi'  a'  her  nagurs,  ye' d  a  been  a  land  sur 
veyor  the  noo,  and  a  mighty  poor  ane  at  that!" 

Hence  "Obstinate  Davy"  lives  in  history,  not  only  as  having 
owned  and  reluctantly  yielded  the  ground  for  the  National  Capital, 
but  also  as  being  the  only  man  of  his  generation  with  the  temerity 
to  "sass  back"  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Seeing  that  he  must 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  the  doure  old  Scotchman  yielded  at  last, 
and  allowed  the  commissioners  to  fix  the  terms  of  the  sale,  stipulating 
only  that  the  streets  of  the  new  city  should  be  so  laid  out  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  cottage,  and  generously  donated  "Burns's  Apple 
Orchard" — in  front  of  the  President's  House — -as  a  free-will  offering. 
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Burns  died  in  1799,  the  same  year  with  Washington,  and  his 
daughter  Márcia,  by  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  became  the  sole 
heiress  of  his  vast  estate.  Foreseeing  that  wealth  would  bring  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  friends  from  the  homespun  gentry  who  came  to  drink 
ale,  and  talk  through  the  long  summer  twilights  on  the  low  stone 
step  of  the  little  cottage,  and  that  Márcia' s  station  in  life  would  be 
much  above  her  forebears,  the  prescient  Davy  had  sent  her  to  school 
in  Baltimore,  placing  her  in  the  family  of  Maryland's  Attorney- 
General,  Luther  Martin,  whose  name,  being  a  play  upon  the  great 
reformer's,  is  easily  remembered. 

With  his  daughters,  and  in  the  refined  atmosphere  of  his  home, 
Márcia  Burns  grew  into  lovely  young  womanhood.  When  she 
returned  to  the  capital,  she  was  the  center  of  such  social  life  as  it 
possessed  at  that  period.     She  was  too  gentle  and  shrinking  by 

nature  to  assume  leadership,  but  she  was 
very  attractive  withal,  and  quickly  popular. 
The  grave-eyed  Marshall,  the  brilliant 
and  accomplished  Hamilton,  the  gallant 
Burr,  the  democratic  Jefferson,  the  witty 
and  fiery  Randolph,  all  found  a  charm  and 
solace  in  her  presence.  As  maid  and  matron 
she  numbered  among  her  friends  and  enter- 
tained as  her  guests  all  the  presidents  from 

JOHN  VAN  NESS.  WASHINGTON   to  JACKSON. 

There  is  a  local  tradition  that  Tom  Moore, 
while  visiting  in  this  country  in  1804,  was  entertained  at  the  Burns 
cottage,  and  the  little  room  off  the  large  one  on  the  ground  floor  was 
always  exhibited  as  the  place  where  the  poet  slept,  and  in  which  he  may 
have  penned  those  lines  to  his  friend  Hume,  the  English  historian, 
which  gave  such  serious  affront  to  the  early  Washingtonians  : 

Thus  let  us  meet  and  mingle  converse  dear, 

By  Thames  at  home,  or  by  Potomac  here; 
O'er  lakes  and  marsh,  through  ferns  and  through  fogs, 

Midst  bears  and  Yankees,  Democrats  and  frogs. 
******* 

This  embryo  capital,  where  fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees. 

Although  Moore  afterwards  put  into  print  some  sort  of  apology 
or  retraction  of  this  jibing  quatrain,  many  patriotic  Americans 
could  never  quite  forgive  or  forget  in  the  author  of  "Lalla  Rookh" 
and  the  sweet  singer  of  "Irish  Melodies,"  the  carping  satirist  of  their 
star-spangled  country. 

Among  the  many  suitors  who  were  attracted  by  the  personal  graces 
and  broad  acres  of  Davy  Burns's  daughter,  was  one,  John  Peter 
Van  Ness,  a  Congressman  from  New  York,  who  is  described  by  a  con- 
temporary as  " well-bred,  well-read,  and  well-fed,"  and  handsome 
enough  to  win  his  way  to  any  woman's  heart.     When  it  is  further 
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stated  that  he  came  to  Washington  as  the  political  protégé  of  Aaron 
Burr,  who  as  the  newly  elected  Vice-President  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power  and  popularity,  and  who  appears  in  this  case  in  the  rôle  of 
matchmaker,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  gentle  Márcia  capitulated 
to  such  a  combination. 

John  P.  Van  Ness  was  elected  to  the  Sixth  Congress  in  1800,  at 
the  age  of  30,  and  in  1802  he  married  Márcia,  aged  22,  and  obtained 
immediate  control  of  her  fortune.  There  was  a  rumor  that  his  father, 
Judge  Peter  Van  Ness,  a  Revolutionary  officer,  in  the  pride  of  his 
Knickerbocker  race,  op- 
posed his  son's  marriage 
with  the  Washington  heir- 
ess upon  the  score  of  her 
humble  birth  ;  but  we  may 
infer  from  the  outcome 
that  gold  was  no  less 
potent  then  than  now 
in  quieting  aristocratic 
scruples. 

William  P.  Van  Ness, 
brother  of  the  Congress- 
man, was  Burr's  second 
in  the  duel  with  Hamil- 
ton, and  afterwards  se- 
creted Burr  in  the  Van 
Ness  family  home  of 
"Kinderhook,"  where 
later  Washington  Irving 
lived  and  wrote,  and  which 
later  still  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Martin  Van 
Buren. 

It  appears  that  the  Hon. 
John  Peter,  from  the  date 
of  his  marriage,  entered 
upon  a  " high-flying"  ca- 
reer at  Washington  which  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  New 
York  constituents;  and  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  Major  or 
"General"  of  the  District  Militia,  their  discontent  found  expression 
in  a  "constitutional"  protest,  which  culminated  in  Van  Ness's  expul- 
sion from  Congress  in  January,  1803. 

After  this  he  devoted  himself  to  the  gay  life  of  the  capital  and  the 
management  of  gentle  Marcia's  property.  For  a  few  years  they  lived 
in  the  old  Burns  cottage  which  Márcia  loved.  Then  her  husband 
built  for  her  a  two-story  brick  dwelling  near  the  site  of  the  present 


(Reproduced  from  Scribner's  Magazine  of  March.  187i.) 

MÁRCIA  VAN  NESS. 

(From  an  old  portrait  hanging  in  the  Washington  City  Orphan 
Asylum.) 

After  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Van  Ness  with- 
drew from  society  and  gave  herself  up  to  public  and  private 
charity,  taking  particular  interest  in  homeless  children. 
She  endowed  the  Orphan  Asylum  herself  and  endeavored 
to  secure  a  further  endowment  of  810,000  from  Congress. 
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post-office,  corner  of  Twelfth  and  D  streets,  which  may  still  be  descried 
by  the  curious,  a  dingy  gray  structure,  wedged  in  between  a  saloon 
and  a  fire  engine  house,  and  serving  as  a  bicycle  repair  shop. 

Then  as  the  value  of  Washington  lots  advanced,  and  money  flowed 
freely  into  the  Van  Ness  coffers,  General  Van  Ness — as  he  was  popu- 
larly called— erected  quite  near  the  old  cottage,  a  fine  new  residence 
which  so  far  surpassed  the  other  private  dwellings  of  the  Federal  City 
and  of  the  entire  country  at  that  time,  that  it  was  always  called,  up 
to  the  date  of  its  demolition  in  1908,  the  "Van  Ness  Mansion."  It 
was  built  of  brick  with  stuccoed  exterior,  and  the  estimated  cost  was 
$60,000. 

The  north  portico  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  White  House,  having 
the  same  number  of  pillars  ;  and  it  was  the  only  house  in  Washington, 
except  the  President's,  with  a  porte  cochere.  There  was  also  a  colon- 
naded portico  on  the  south  front  facing  the  river,  and  a  conservatory, 
which  looked  out  over  an  immense  fruit  orchard  filled  with  apple, 
pear,  peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and  fig  trees.  Two  stone  lodges  guarded 
the  front  entrance  to  the  wide  driveway  girded  with  giant  elms  and 
aspens. 

In  the  English  basement  were  located  the  spacious  kitchen  with  its 
old  Dutch  oven,  the  servant  rooms,  storerooms,  and  deep,  cool  wine 
vaults — famed  no  less  for  their  size  than  for  the  rare  quality  of  their 
contents.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  handsome  parlors,  dining- 
room,  library,  and  conservatory.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  '  '  mansion  " 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Virginia  hills, 
and  in  one  southwest  chamber  Márcia  Van  Ness  spent  the  happy 
hours  of  young  motherhood,  and  later  wept  out  the  sadder  days  of 
her  life. 

The  costly  interior  decorations  and  furnishings  of  the  Van  Ness 
mansion;  the  rare  woodwork,  the  white  marble  mantels,  designed 
by  Thorwaldsen  and  imported  from  Italy;  the  Spanish  azulejos, 
the  Turkish  carpets,  and  rich  hangings  were  the  wonder  and  the  gossip 
of  their  day. 

It  was  also  the  first  house  in  the  District  to  be  supplied  with  hot 
and  cold  water  pipes,  and  luxuries  undreamed  of  by  their  neighbors 
were  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  the  mansion  and  their  guests.  And 
right  royally  did  they  dispense  a  hospitality  as  lavish  as  it  was 
sumptuous. 

General  Van  Ness,  handsome  and  debonair,  was  the  prince  of  bons 
vivants,  and  popular  as  such  men  ever  are.  He  seems  never  to  have 
borne  Congress  any  grudge  because  of  his  expulsion,  but  enter- 
tained its  Members  generously  every  year.  These  "  annual  dinners 
to  Congress"  at  the  Van  Ness  mansion  are  among  the  most  splendid 
traditions  in  the  social  annals  of  the  capital,  and  to  them  is  due  the 
well-attested  fact  that  more  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  nation 
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passed  over  the  Van  Ness  threshold  and  sat  at  its  hospitable  board 
than  in  any  other  private  house  in  Washington. 

Some  discrepancies  appear  in  the  dates  given  by  the  early  chroni- 
clers for  the  erection  of  the  mansion — some  placing  it  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  others  fixing  it  later;  but  all  agree  that  it 
was  ready  for  the  only  daughter,  Ann  Van  Ness,  when  she  returned 
from  a  Philadelphia  boarding  school  in  1820 — the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  parents. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness,  who  was  very  pious,  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
her  daughter's  plastic  mind  the  emptiness  of  worldly  pleasures,  and 
spent  a  portion  of  each  day  in  reading  and  expounding  to  her  the 
Scriptures. 


THE  VAN  NESS  MANSION  AND  BURNS  COTTAGE  AS  THEY  APPEARED  TOGETHER 
IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS. 

Whether  the  mother's  precepts  or  the  pleasure-loving  instincts  of 
the  father  would  have  been  most  potent  in  the  daughter's  life  may 
never  be  known,  for  within  a  year  of  her  home  coming  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Arthur  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  year  the  young  girl  mother,  Ann  Van  Ness  Middleton,  was 
borne  to  the  grave  with  her  babe  in  her  arms,  and  the  hopes  of  the 
Van  Ness  house  perished  with  her. 

Of  Arthur  Middleton  not  much  is  recorded,  save  that  he  was  a 
son  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  his  only  claim  to  distinction  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  though  ten  years  later  Mrs.  Edward  Livingston 
wrote  lier  husband  from  New  York  that  the  mustachios  and  velvet 
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raiment  of  this  same  Arthur  Middleton  were  attracting  more 
attention  in  Gotham  than  the  quarrel  between  President  Jackson 
and  Calhoun. 

After  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Van  Ness  withdrew  from  the 
gay  world  whose  glamor  had  become  a  mockery,  and  from  this  time 
on  her  life  became  that  of  a  recluse  and  devote.  She  had  one  room 
in  the  old  cottage  fitted  up  as  a  little  chapel,  where  she  spent  hours 
in  religious  meditation  and  prayer.  She  had  ever  been  active  in  both 
public  and  private  charities,  having  founded  in  1815  the  "Washington 

City  Orphan  Asylum,"  and 
after  the  loss  of  her  only 
child  she  spent  much  time 
in  seeking  out  and  gather- 
ing into  this  asylum  the 
homeless  little  waifs  of  the 
District.  She  endowed 
the  Orphan  Asylum  with 
$4,000  worth  of  realty, 
left  it  S  1,000  in  her  will, 
and  labored  with  Congress 
for  a  further  endowment 
of  $10,000.  Her  por- 
trait— the  delicate  spirit- 
ual face  framed  in  a 
quaint  lace  bonnet — 
painted  with  a  group  of 
orphans  beside  her,  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  par- 
lor wall  of  the  present 
Washington  City  Orphan 
Asylum. 

Mrs.  Van  Ness  survived 
her  daughter  but  ten 
years,,  dying  in  1832,  and 
was  the  first  and  only 
woman  in  the  United 
States  ever  honored  with 
a  public  funeral.  Her  husband  was  mayor  of  Washington  at  the 
time,  and  it  may  have  been  partly  in  compliment  to  him,  but  chiefly 
we  may  believe  as  a  tribute  to  her  own  worth.  A  silver  plate,  the  gift 
of  the  citizens,  was  placed  on  her  casket,  commemorating  her  many 
virtues  and  the  city's  bereavement  in  her  loss.  The  children  from  the 
orphan  asylum  walked  beside  her  bier,  a  mournful  little  procession, 
and  strewed  weeping-willow  branches  round  the  grand  mausoleum 
which  General  Van  Ness  had  built  for  the  family  vault  some  years 
previous  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 


(Reproduced  from  Seribners  Magazine  of  March,  187a.) 

THE  VAN  NESS  MAUSOLEUM. 

This  beautiful  and  artistic  tomb,  built  at  a  cost  of  $30,000, 
was  located  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  on  H 
street,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  until  1872,  when 
it  was  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Georgetown. 
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This  mausoleum,  which  was  pronounced  by  architectural  critics 
"one  of  the  few  strictly  monumental  tombs  of  the  country,"  was 
modeled  after  the  circular  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  was  located  on 
H  street  between  Ninth  and  Tenth,  and  within  its  chaste  shadows, 
some  fourteen  years  after  the  gentle  Márcia,  were  laid  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  general  himself.  The  mausoleum  remained  on  H 
street  until  1872,  when  the  advancing  march  of  the  city  caused  it  to 
be  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery  in  Georgetown.  The  square  on 
winch  it  stood  was  sold  for  $160,000,  and  the  proceeds  went  to  the 
heirs  of  Arthur  Middleton. 

General  Van  Ness's  death  occurred  in  1846,  after — according  to 
one  biographer — '  '  he  had  received  every  honor  within  the  gift  of  the 


THE  VAN  NESS  MANSION  AS  IT  APPEARED  JUST  BEFORE  BEING  TORN  DOWN 

IN  1908. 

citizens  of  Washington;"  which  somewhat  exaggerated  eulogy  being 
translated  into  historic  fact,  means  that  he  was  general  of  Militia  for 
the  District,  mayor  of  the  city,  and  president  of  the  First  Metropolitan 
Bank. 

There  being  no  direct  issue,  the  Van  Ness  property  passed  to  col- 
lateral heirs,  none  of  whom  cared  to  occupy  the  mansion,  which  for 
several  years  was  closed,  and  became  inevitably  haunted.  The 
negroes  living  in  the  vicinity  testified  to  the  nightly  visits  of  six 
headless  white  horses,  which  returned  upon  each  anniversary  of  the 
General's  death  to  gallop  around  his  former  abode;  and  numerous 
caretakers  had  seen  the  ghost  of  the  sad  lady  who  flitted  through  the 
rooms  and  halls,  calling  plaintively  for  some  one  who  never  came. 
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About  the  year  1850,  Mr.  Thos.  Green,  a  Virginian,  and  son-in-law 
of  Thomas  Ritchie,  the  celebrated  Richmond  editor,  became  the 
first  purchaser  and  tenant  of  the  mansion  after  the  Van  Ness  occu- 
pancy. He  lived  there  during  the  civil  war  and  for  some  time  there- 
after. In  the  wild  excitement  which  followed  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln,  a  story  was  set  afloat  which,  though  quite  as 
groundless,  was  not  so  harmless  as  the  ghost  tales.  This  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  Booth  conspirators,  in  their  original  plot,  had  planned 
to  kidnap  Lincoln  and  confine  him  in  the  wine  cellar  of  the  Van 
Ness  mansion,  preliminary  to  conveying  him  across  the  river  into 
Virginia.  As  a  consequence  of  this  canard,  Mr.  Green,  an  inof- 
fensive old  gentleman,  and  his  good  wife,  were  arrested  and  impris- 
oned for  six  weeks,  pending  the  investigation,  in  the  Washington 
Bastile  of  that  day — the  old  Capitol  prison.  They  were  released 
when  the  falsity  of  the  rumor  became  manifest,  and  returned  to  the 
shelter  of  their  mansion. 

With  the  veneration  of  all  Virginians  for  antiquities,  Mr.  Green 
endeavored  to  preserve  the  old  Burns  cottage  from  ruin,  and,  thanks 
to  his  care,  it  remained  standing  until  1894 — having  weathered  the 
storms  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  ownership  of  the  mansion  passed  from  Mr.  Green  to  former 
Governor  Swann  of  Maryland  about  the  year  1879.  The  Swann 
heirs  never  occupied  it,  and  it  was  during  their  tenure  that  the  fine 
old  place  was  abandoned  as  a  residence.  At  one  time  a  beer  garden 
was  located  in  the  basement,  and  the  grounds  were  used  by  pic- 
nickers. Again  it  was  made  the  headquarters  for  the  city  scaven- 
gers and  garbage  collectors,  and  finally  became  the  lair  of  a  lawless 
band  which  had  to  be  cleared  out  by  the  police. 

When  the  George  Washington  University  succeeded  to  its  pos- 
session in  1902,  they  found  the  mansion  a  hopeless,  roofless  ruin; 
all  the  intei'ior  decorations  torn  away,  and  nothing  left  intact  except 
the  walls. 

They  restored  it  only  so  far  as  to  make  it  habitable  for  their  school 
of  engineering,  with  the  ultimate  design  of  removing  it  from  the 
site.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  1908,  when  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  its  latest  and  final  purchaser,  tore  down  the 
once  famous  mansion  to  make  room  for  the  grand  new  structure 
which  displaces  forever  on  the  Washington  map  the  homes  of  Van 
Ness  and  Burns. 

There  is  a  kind  of  historic  and  poetic  fitness  in  the  exchange — 
that  the  ground  over  which  George  Washington  and  "Obstinate 
Davy"  quarreled,  should  be  dedicated  to  an  extension  of  American 
freedom  and  progress,  and  to  a  broader  spirit  of  friendship  and  unity 
between  the  Governments  of  the  western  world. 
33703— Bull.  5—10 3 
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IX  dedicating  the  new  building  it  is  fitting  to  note  some  important 
and  interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  the  International  Bureau 
and  in  the  evolution  of  events  which  have  led  to  the  construe- t 
tion  and  completion  of  this  Pan-American  temple  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  friendship;  and  likewise  it  is  only  right  and  fitting 
to  describe  some  of  the  unique  architectural  features,  which  not 
alone  record  and  visualize  these  facts  and  events  but  which  irresist- 
ibly compel  attention  and  center  thought  on  the  vast  possibilities  of 
a  Pan-American  era. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90  delegates  from  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  Uruguay,  and  Vene- 
zuela met  in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  discuss  with  delegates  from  the 
United  States  subjects  of  political  and  economic  interest  to  the  peo- 
ples of  both  of  the  Americas. 

This,  the  First  International  Conference  of  the  American  Republics, 
owed  its  existence  to  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  at  that  time  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  was  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Unlike 
other  conferences  which  had  gone  before,  it  was  not  called  during  a 
great  war  in  order  to  end  the  war,  nor  at  the  close  of  the  war  to 
apportion  lands  and  peoples  conquered  and  subjected  thereby.  It 
had  for  its  motive  something  entirely  different. 

The  conference  of  Washington  was  unlike  The  Hague  conferences 
which  have  followed  it,  in  that  it  was  not  called  to  prevent  or  to  limit 
war,  or  to  provide  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  or  to  mitigate  the 
rigors  of  war. 

The  conference  of  Washington  was  a  peaceful  gathering  of  peaceful 
nations  in  peaceful  times  to  talk  about  peaceful  things. 

Out  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  this  conference  grew  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  an  office  established  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  conference.  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
subsequent  conferences  at  Mexico  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  will  be 
further  strengthened  by  the  conference  to  be  held  this  year  at  Buenos 
Aires. 

Washington  was  chosen  as  the  permanent  home  of  the  Bureau,  and 
a  comparatively  small  building  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  opposite 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building,  was  rented  for  its  use.     Here  the 
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Bureau,  since  its  organization  in  August,  1890,  has  been  located.     The 
quarters  were  small  and  of  late  years  became  much  crowded. 

A  resolution  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901-2  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Bureau.  As  this  library  grew  from  year  to  year,  the 
space  devoted  to  it — and  this  included  all  of  the  main  floor  of  the  build- 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
AND  PRESIDING  OFFICER  DURING  THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 

ing  on  Pennsylvania  avenue — became  more  and  more  burdened.  A 
part  of  the  working  force  of  the  Bureau  proper  was  of  necessity 
located  in  this  space  already  overcrowded  by  the  library.  This  conges- 
tion had  become  so  pronounced  seven  years  ago,  that  in  1903  the  mat- 
ter of  supplying  in  some  way  additional  quarters  or  a  more  suitable 
and  larger  building  was  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Governors.     After 
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some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  a  building  to  cost  $125,000, 
together  with  the  site,  should  be  erected  by  contributions,  on  a  per 
capita  population  basis,  from  all  the  American  Republics. 

The  proposition  was  enthusiastically  received  by  all  the  Latin 
American  countries,  and  they  made  contributions  according  to  their 
population  toward  a  total  of  approximately  $50,000  to  go  with  $75,000 
expected  from  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  tardy  in  acting,  so  that  no 
appropriation  for  a  new  bureau  building  was  made  until  1907. 
Meanwhile  the  opinion  spread  that  the  building  planned  to  cost 
$125,000,  of  which  only  about  $100,000  would  be  available  for  the 
building  proper,  would  prove  inadequate  and  would  in  a  very  few 


LAYING  THE  FOUNDATION. 


years  become  like  the  old  building  on  Pennsylvania  avenue — over- 
crowded. 

President  Roosevelt's  second  administration  began  in  March, 
1905,  with  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Root's 
interest  in  Latin  America,  the  Bureau,  and  in  the  question  of  a  new 
building  was  soon  made  manifest.  Following  his  visit  to  South 
America  during  the  session  of  the  Third  International  Conference 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  who  was  then  United 
States  minister  to  Colombia  and  had  previously  served  as  minister 
to  Argentina  and  Panama,  was  elected  director  of  the  bureau  early 
in  1907. 

Mr.  Barrett's  predecessors  included  several  men  who  have  achieved 
international  position  and  prominence,  such  as  William  E.  Curtis, 
the  distinguished  newspaper  writer  and  traveler;  William  Woodville 


1.  O.  W.  Noreross,  president  of  The  Norcross  Brothers  Company,  contractors  for  the  new  building 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  2.  Alberi  Kelsey.  3.  Paul  P.  Crét,  asso- 
ciate architects,  and  4.  Tames  Berrall,  superintendent  of  construction. 
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Rockhill,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Russia  and  late  Minister  to 
China;  and  Williams  C.  Fox,  United  States  Minister  to  Ecuador. 
The  Director's  chief  assistant  is  Francisco  J.  Yánes,  Secretary  of  the 
Bureau  and  of  its  Governing  Board,  and  a  Latin- American  student 
and  scholar  of  broad  learning  and  ripe  experience. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Barrett  the  announcement 
was  made  by  Mr.  Root  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  offered  to 
contribute  $750,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  new  home  for 
the  bureau.  This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  board  of  governors,  and 
soon  after  the  United  States  Congress  appropriated  $200,000  which 
was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  site. 


JUNE  30,  1908. 

Although  the  matter  had  moved  slowly  in  its  early  stages,  from 
now  on  there  was  no  delay.  A  site  was  purchased  at  once.  Archi- 
tects from  all  over  the  country  were  invited  to  submit  designs  for 
the  new  building,  in  competition.  Seventy  such  designs  were  sub- 
mitted, and  from  these,  on  June  18,  1907,  the  committee  selected 
that  of  Messrs.  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Crét  of  Philadelphia. 
Preparation  of  the  ground  and  sewage  work  was  begun  within  thirty 
days.  This  completed,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  commenced  on 
April  13,  and  on  May  11,  1908,  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  of  over 
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3.000  people,  including  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Diplomatic  Corps, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Senators  and  Representatives, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  other  high  officials  of  the  Government, 
and  distinguished  citizens.  Appropriate  addresses  were  made  by 
President  Roosevelt,  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State,  Joaquim 
Xabuco,  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  and  Andrew  Carnegie.  The 
invocation  was  delivered  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and 
the  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonial  was  pronounced  by 
the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Cranston. 

John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  opened  the  exercises, 
and  introduced  Secretary  Root,  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Govern- 
ing Board  of  the  Bureau,  as  presiding  officer.     Later  in  the  exercises 


AUGUST  31,  1908. 

Mr.  Barrett  read  congratulatory  messages  from  the  Presidents  of 
the  various  Republics  of  North  and  South  America,  expressing 
interest  and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Bureau.  This  number 
of  the  Bulletin,  less  than  two  years  later,  chronicles  the  dedication 
of  the  completed  building. 

The  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  is  now  occupied  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  Secretary  of  War  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt;  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  is  now 
occupied  by  Philander  Chase  Knox,  then  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Root  has  become  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York.     His  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  has 
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closed  his  life's  work.  His  mortal  remains,  draped  in  the  green, 
yellow,  and  blue  flag  of  his  country,  but  recently  left  the  shores  of 
the  United  States  on  board  an  American  war  vessel,  convoyed  by  a 
Brazilian  battle  ship,  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  his  native  soil  under  the 
Southern  Cross. 

During  these  two  years  work  on  the  building  has  not  lagged,  and 
now  it  is  finished,  a  unique  and  striking  monument  .to  Americanism. 
It  stands  on  what  was  formerly  a  small  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
the  Potomac  River,  on  land  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic 
was  owned  by  David  Burns,  and  extended  over  a  considerable 
portion  of   what  is  now    the   city    of   Washington.     On    the    little 


SEPTEMBER  28,  1908. 

peninsula  was  the  residence  of  the  daughter  of  Burns,  who  married 
General  Van  Ness.  This  was  built  a  few  years  after  the  laying 
out  of  the  city.  In  recent  years  the  topography  of  the  land  has 
been  all  changed.  The  Government  has  filled  in  the  water  area 
on  both  sides  and  around  the  little  peninsula,  so  that  now  the 
Potomac  is  a  half  mile  away,  and  the  reclaimed  land  has  been 
converted  into  a  beautiful  park. 

By  a  system  of  underdraining  and  the  sinking  of  concrete  piles, 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  structure  was  secured.  The  building  is 
of  white  Georgia  marble  over  a  steel  frame  interior  construction. 
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1    Simón  Bolivar,  the  ■•Liberator"  of  South  America,  leading  his  dismounted  cavalry  across  a  mountain  pass.    2.  Llama  driver  wearing  his  poncho  and  surrounded  by  his  beasts  of  burden.    3.  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror,  marching  to  subdue  the  Incas  and 
to  spread  the  gospel  of  Christianity.    4.  Gaucho,  or  cowboy,  of  the  Pampas.    5.  Meeting  of  San  Martin  and  Bernardo  O'Higgins,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  tljc  decisive  battle  of  Santiago  in  1S17. 


Landing  of  King  John  of  Portugal,  who,  driven  from  his  ancestral  possessions  by  Napoleon,  sought  refuge  in 
his  colony  in  the  New  World,  and  transferred  the  seat  oí  government  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  landed 
in  180S.  The  many-oared  barge  of  state  in  which  he  was  conveyed  from  his  warship  is  still  preserved,  and 
was  used  to  disembark  Secretary  Root  on  his  visit  to  Brazil  in  1906. 


HISTORICAL  PANEL. 

Meeting  of  Champlain  with  the  Huron  and  Algonfluin  Indian  chiefs  near  Quebec,  Canada,  to  organize  an 
expedition  against  the  Iroquois,  an  alliance  which  led  to  the  French  and  English  wars,  and  had  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  development  of  the  northeastern  section  of  the  United  States  and  of  all  North  America. 
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92.    2.  "Mineral  Wedth  in  Mexico,"  represented  by  the  toiling  Indian  wrenching  the  golden  ore  from  ^^^'^g^^^^'^^^^J^^^^^^ 
„.i.,.i  i.„  h¡.-   ,,,,, ,„■;,„  «  .,„,,,•    .,,,,1   f,,n,,„-., I    l,i    ih,.  rniinnnvl    \ztcc   En  1 1  n- 1  ■)  a .  M  hi  1 1  ,•/.  1 1 1 1 1  ;i .  borne  by  his  nobles.     •,.      Aglicultlli.il  uiaun  in   uexiui,    "l 


1.  Landing  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  I  lie  Island  of  San  Salvador.  October  1'J,  14')'.'.     -. 

conqueror  of  Ancient  Mexico,  with  his  native  wife,  Marina,  at  his  side,  surrounded  bv  his  victorious  army,  and  followed  by  the  conquered  Aztec  Enqif  n.r.  Munie /.ulna,  home n¡   i 
the  Goddess  of  Plenty,  framed  bv  the  famous  stela  of  Copan,  in  Yucatan.    :..   Vasco  Nuñez  de  Balboa  taking  possession  ol  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  name  of  the  king  ol  spam,  m  bi  pu 


BRONZE   FHIKZES  ORNAMENTING   THE    ROHM  OF   THE  GOVERNING    BOARD. 


THESE   FRIEZES  ARE  THE  WORK    OF   SALLY  JAMES   FAIÍNII  \M.  OF    X 
DECISIVE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD. 


F.W  YORK,   AND    ILLUSTRATE  SOME    OF  THE    EARLY  STRUGGLES  AND 
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The  Norcross  Brothers  Company,  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  were 
the  contractors. 

The  threefold  purpose  of  the  building — an  office  for  general  work, 
a  home  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics,  and  a 


FEBRUARY  1,  1909. 


library  in  memory  of  Columbus — made  difficult  the  production  of 
plans  which  in  the  completed  building  would  produce  a  well-balanced 
and  harmonious  whole.  This  difficulty  was  most  happily  overcome 
in  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Kelsey  &  Crét,  which  received 


APRIL    5,    1909. 


the  unanimous  approval  of  the  jury  appointed  to  consider  and  choose 
among  the  designs  submitted  by  the  many  distinguished  architects. 
After  the  practical  requirements  for  general  office  work  in  the  dis- 
position of  space  and  rooms  had  been  solved,  the  architects  deter- 
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mined  to  elaborate  the  design  submitted  in  order  to  produce  some- 
thing significant  and  unique.  The}'  bent  all  their  energies  to  the 
conception  and  development  of  a  consistent  theme  which  should  not 
only  tell  the  story  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  but  also  depict  par- 
ticular and  striking  events  in  the  history  of  the  several  countries 
forming  this  Union. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  idea  they  have  portrayed  the  two  grand  divi- 
sions representing  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America  in  the 
first  glimpse  the  approaching  visitor  gets  of  the  building.  The 
entrance  portico,  with  three  portals  leading  to  the  interior,  is  between 
two  great  pylons  at  the  foot  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  colossal  group 


MARCH  1,  1910. 

of  statuary,  one  group  symbolizing  the  energetic  and  aggressive  spirit 
of  North  America,  and  the  other  the  more  leisurely  and  restful  spirit 
of  the  South.  Above  each  group  are  historical  bas-reliefs.  The  group 
on  the  North  American  side  portrays  Washington  bidding  farewell  to 
his  generals,  and  that  on  the  South  American  side  San  Martín  sur- 
rendering the  primacy  in  South  American  affairs  to  Bolívar.  These 
two  events  were  selected  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  now  Senator 
Root,  as  representing  two  of  the  greatest  acts  of  self-abnegation  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Above  the  one  bas-relief  perches  an  eagle 
and  above  the  other  a  condor. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Isidore  Kontií  ttie  sculptor  of  this  group  in  front  of  the  new  building  of  lho  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  at  Washington,  has  fittingly  typified  the  spirit  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Western 
Continent.  The  woman's  figure,  of  heroic  size,  crowned  by  the  condor  of  the  Andes,  symbolizes 
wisdom,  protection,  and  peace  accorded  to  the  spirit  of  progress  expressed  in  the  figure  of  youth  at  her 
side,  holding  in  his  outstretched  hand  the  winged  globe  of  advancement.  One  arm  of  the  central 
figure  is  flung  protectingly  around  the  youth  and  the  other  rests  upon  a  warlike  shield,  though  the  hand 
bears  an  olive  branch.  The  lineaments  of  the  two  faces  follow  the  characteristic  Latin  outlines,  and  in 
the  palm  branche   and  the  parrot  are  shown  the  representative  flora  and  fauna  of  South  America. 
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The  style  of  architecture  is  in  a  general  way  reminiscent  of  the 
best  Latin- American  type  of  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  but  less 


MEETING  BETWEEN  SAN  MARTIN  AND  BOLIVAR. 

This  bas-relief  by  Isidore  Konti  depicts  the  memorable  scene  between  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  at 
Guayaquil  in  Í822.  It  forms  one  of  the  two  panels  of  the  front  of  the  new  building  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  TO  HIS  GENERALS. 

This  bas-relief  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  representing  the  historic  scene  so  familiar  to  North  Americans,  forms 
the  second  of  the  two  panels  in  front  of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau. 

exotic,  more  restrained,  and  simple  in  design,  as  suitable  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Washington.     In  the  proportions  of  the  building  the  Spanish 
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feeling  is  evident,  with  here  and  there  in  the  carving  a  bit  of  detail 
which  recalls  Spanish  or  Portuguese  precedent.  In  the  frieze  and  in 
the  band  course  just  below  the  first-story  windows  is  an  adaptation 
from  Aztec  originals  and  typifying  aboriginal  art,  showing  that  the 
Aztec  was  no  mean  artist. 

Entering  the  building,  one  leaves  the  climate  and  locality  of  Wash- 
ington behind.  The  patio  with  exotic  plants,  surrounded  by  open 
stairways  and  corridors,  is  alien  to  the  locality — a  bit  of  the  south, 
of  Latin  America  at  its  best.  In  all  there  is  a  suggestion  of  outdoor 
life  in  the  dreamy  and  genial  climate  of  one  of  the  southern  republics. 
By  means  of  a  sliding  glass  roof,  operated  by  electricity,  by  which  a 
constant  temperature  may  be  maintained  and  which  converts  the 


Symbolic  figures  around  the  pillar  of  the  electric  fountain  in  the  center  of  the  patio.  They  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  and  represent  epochs  in  the  life  of  the  three  ancient 
Mexican  races — Aztec,  Zapotecan,  and  Mayan. 

patio  into  a  greenhouse,  this  bit  of  the  south  may  be  kept  intact 
even  during  the  somewhat  rigorous  winters  of  Washington.  The 
pavement  of  the  patio,  executed  in  specially  designed  Enfield  tiles, 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  polished  marble  floors  of  the  surrounding 
corridors.  This  pavement,  semibarbarous  in  design,  reproduces  well- 
known  archaeological  fragments  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Peru. 
However,  the  central  fountain  is  the  climax  of  the  purely  American 
aboriginal  thought.  It  is  by  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney  née  Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt.  Two  superimposed  basins  are  supported  by 
three  figures,  each  representing  a  period  in  the  aboriginal  civilization 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.     The  first  is  an  archaic  figure 
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symbolizing  the  Mayan  period;  the  second,  the  Aztec;  and  the  third, 
the  Zapotecan  period.  The  basins  are  decorated  with  strange  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  three  periods,  among  which  the  sculptor  has  closely 
wrought  out  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  building  (1910)  by 
means  of  contemporaneous  cycle  marks  and  other  hieroglyphics.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  serpent  was  worshiped  by  the  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  feathered  serpent  is  one  of  their  best-known 
emblems.  Hence,  feathered  serpents'  heads  are  used  in  the  lower 
basins  as  gargoyles  for  the  falling  water. 

The  bottom  of  the  fountain  is  of  tesselated  marble,  pink  and 
white,  with  a  Mexican  star  in  the  center,  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture stands.  In  brief,  this 
is  the  appearance  of  the 
fountain  by  daylight — at 
night  it  can  be  made  to 
present  a  different  appear- 
ance. It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  intricate  and  minute 
electrical  fountain  ever 
built.  There  are  no  less 
than  4,500  feet  of  tubing 
connected  with  its  opera- 
tion. It  can  be  made  to 
present  a  most  elaborate 
lighting  display,  an  ever- 
changing  form  of  water 
discharge.  On  the  waters 
of  the  boiling  springs 
surrounding  the  base  the 
national  colors  of  the  dif- 
ferent countries  may  be 
made  to  play. 

Near  the  fountain  an 
ancient  warrior  in  full- 
feathered  costume  is  de- 
picted on  the  pavement 
surrounded  by  grotesque  accessories,  and  on  each  side  of  the  fountain 
similar  groups  are  portrayed.  Ascending  the  broad  marble  stairways, 
one  enters  the  vaulted  hall  of  heroes,  whose  architecture  is  well  pro- 
portioned and  almost  severe  in  detail.  On  red-marble  pedestals  on 
each  side  are  white-marble  busts  of  the  great  leaders  in  the  early 
days  of  the  southern  Republics,  over  whose  heads,  as  in  the  Henry 
VIII  Chapel  in  Westminster,  hangs  silken  flags.  These  are  the  flags 
of  the  several  Republics.  The  hall  itself  is  an  ¡approach  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  Republics  and  the  board  room.     The  former  is  44 


LOVE  OF  COUNTRY. 

Decorative  bronze  plaque  by  Isidore  Konti  placed  in  the 
foyer  of  the  new  Bureau  building. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

Plaster  model  of  one  of  the  two  marble  statues  of  heroic  proportions  which  ornament  the  façade  of  the 
new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington.  This  is  t  he  work 
of  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum,  and  expresses  the  sculptor's  idea  of  the  spirit  animating  the  northern  half  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  figure,  an  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  symbolizing  'tic  mother  nature  that  keeps 
an  aggressive  but  judicious  race  together,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  northern  people.  1 1er  energy 
and  restraint  are  typified  as  in  her  right  hand  she  calmly  holds  the  torch  of  enlightenment,  while  with 
her  left  she  controls  her  own  restless  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  form  of  a  virile  youth.  About  her  [eel 
are  grouped  the  implements  and  t  lie  results  of  her  activities  in  the  liberal  arts." 
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CONCORD. 

windows.  Characteristic 
bits  of  ornament  appear  at 
intervals  in  the  plaster  work. 
Among  these  is  the  feath- 
ered serpent  of  Uxmal. 
The  Dartura  lily,  which 
grows  in  such  luxuriance 
on  the  tablelands  of  Mex- 
ico, has  been  extensively 
used  as  a  motive  of  em- 
bellishment. 

At  one  end  of  the  assem- 
bly hall  is  the  board  room, 
where  the  members  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Bu- 
reau meet  to  consult  reg- 
ularly every  month.  This 
is  a  most  dignified  apart- 
ment. The  color  scheme  is 
brown  and  gold,  dominated 
by  a  historical  frieze  in  gilt 
bronze  by  Mrs.  Sally  James 


feet  high  in  the  clear 
and  one  of  the  most  dig- 
nified rooms  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  It  is 
intended  ultimately  to 
decorate  its  high  vaulted 
ceiling  with  a  pictured 
allegory  representing  the 
destiny  of  the  Americas. 
Seven  historical  paint- 
ings of  notable  events  in 
Pan-American  history 
will  adorn  the  side  walls. 
At  present  the  walls 
are  untinted,  but  color  is 
given  to  the  room  through 
the  five  great  windows 
looking  out  upon  the  gar- 
dens in  the  rear.  Geneo- 
logical  trees,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  different  Re- 
publics,    embellish     the 


LAW. 


Photograph  by  William  H.  Run. 

FRONT  FAÇADE  AND  MAIN  ENTRANCE  THROUGH  BRONZE  DOORS. 


FRONT  AND  SIDE  VIÍÍW,  SHOWING  FAÇADE  AND  ENTRANCE  FLANKED   BY 
STATUES  REPRESENTING  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH   AMERICA. 


THE  PATIO. 


1.  View  of  the  patio  from  one  of  the  two  main  stairways. 

2.  The  figures  on  the  fountain  symbolize  the  ancient  peoples  of  America,  while  the  plants  and  trees  are 

indigenous  to  Latin  America. 


:XTRANCE  HALL,  WHICH  IN  TURN  OPENS  UPON  THE  CENTRAL  PATIO  OR 

COURTYARD. 


ONE  OF  THE  TWO  MAIN  STAIRWAYS  LEADING  FROM  THE   PATIO    TO  THE  HALL 

OF  THE  REPUBLICS. 


COMMITTEE  ROOM  OPENING  OFF  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THE 

REPUBLICS. 


HALL  OF  THE 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  PATIO.  THE  PATIO.  AN  OPEN  INTERIOR  COURT,  IS  THE 
DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE  OF  SPANISH  AND  LATIN-AMERICAN  HOUSES,  WHICH 
ARE  CONSTRUCTED  WITH  A  VIEW  OF  OBTAINING  THE  MAXIMUM  OF  COOL- 
NESS IN  TROPICAL  COUNTRIES. 


VIEW   FROM  THE  FOYER  OF  THE  HALL  OF  THE  REPUBLICS,  LOOKING  DOWN 
ONE  OF  THE  MAIN  STAIRWAYS. 


VIEW  OF  THE  REAR  OE  THE  EDIFICE,  SHOWING  WINDOWS  OF  THE  HALL  OF 
THE  REPUBLICS  AND  THE  MARBLE  TERRACE  WITH  GRAND  STAIRWAYS  ON 
EITHER  SIDE. 


VI KW    U'ROSS  Till'.    I'ATlo   FROM   AN   UPPER  GALLERY 


EAST  AND  WEST  GALLERIES  OF  MAIN  FLOOR  WHICH  OPEN  ON  THE  PATIO. 
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Farnham.  The  ceiling  supplements  her  work  and  reproduces  strange 
forms  from  the  Tropics — peace  pipes,  lilies,  and  serpents.  The  mahog- 
any council  table  was  specially  designed  for  the  center  of  the  room. 
It  is  oval,  9  feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  surrounded  by  high-backed 
chairs  coveredVith  Spanish  leather,  each  chair  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  one  of  the  American  Republics.  Adjoining  the  board  room 
on  the  south  is  the  Director's  room,  entered  through  massive  doors 
designed  from  a  composite 
of  several  Mexican  cathe- 
dral doors  in  the  plater- 
esque  style. 

The  business  and  library 
offices  occupy  two-thirds 
the  floor  space  of  the 
building,  and  are  capacious, 
sanitary,  and  well  lighted. 

From  the  lofty  front 
vestibule  of  the  building, 
during  one  of  Washing- 
ton's coldest  winters,  one 
may  stand  and  look  out 
upon  an  extensive  park 
covered  with  snow-laden 
trees,  and  by  a  turn  of  the 
head  gaze  within  upon  the 
Tropics  exemplified  under 
the  broad  glass  roof  of  the 
patio,  or  turning  from 
both  of  these  scenes  may 
admire  the  bronze  grills 
reminiscent  of  the  great 
choir  grills  of  Spanish  cathedrals,  or  the  four  golden  medallions  by 
Konti,  of  Love  of  Country,  Concord,  Law,  and  Enlightenment. 

On  the  left  of  the  large  and  noble  entrance  vestibule  is  a  beautiful 
general  reception  room  finished  in  Oregon  fir,  which  was  given  to  the 
Bureau  by  the  manufacturing  lumbermen  of  Oregon,  the  State  in 
which  Director  Barrett  held  his  legal  residence  when  invited  by  the 
American  governments  to  assume  the  directorship  of  the  institution. 

The  general  openness  of  the  interior,  on  both  floors,  makes  the 
patio,  with  its  splashing  fountain,  archaic  figures  in  tiles  and  marble 
recalling  the  strange  twilight  time  of  American  history,  and  its  exotic 
tree  ferns,  prickly  cactuses,  luxurious  plants,  bright  crotons,  and 
other  strange  tropical  flora,  the  one  place  of  peculiar  attraction. 
Above  there  is  a  more  modern  and  elaborate  scheme  of  decoration 
symbolizing  the  young  and  vigorous  Pan-American  union  of  to-day 
33703— Bull.  5—10 4 


ENLIGHTENMENT. 
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and  making  the  miniature  jungle  below  appear  to  be  but  a  picturesque 
background  for  the  grouping  of  national  arms  and  the  great  names  of 
Pan-American  history. 

In  closing  this  description  it  is  fitting  to  record  that  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  is  grateful  to  the  following  firms  and  individuals 
who  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  successful  completion  of  its  new 
and  handsome  home:  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Crét,  architects; 
The  Norcross  Brothers  Company,  general  contractors;  Wm.  Copeland 
Furber,  consulting  engineer;  James  Berrall,  superintendent  of  con- 
struction; William  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
who  provided  the  plants  and  flowers  for  the  patio  ;  J.  J.  Clifford  and 
Robert  C.  Cheyne,  local  representatives  for  the  general  contractors; 
Gutzon  Borglum,  Isidore  Konti,  Solon  Borglum,  Herbert  Adams, 
Chester  Beach,  Robert  Aitkin,  Rudolph  Evans,  Sally  James  Farnham, 
and  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney,  sculptors;  Edwin  F.  Caldwell  & 
Co.,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  lighting  fixtures;  Derby  Desk 
Company  and  Alley  &  Emery,  designers  and  manufacturers  of  hang- 
ings and  furniture;  McNulty  Brothers,  contractors  for  Caen  stone 
and  plaster  work;  Samuel  J.  Hall,  engineer  of  patio  fountain;  E.  C. 
Barstow,  contractor  for  carving;  Joseph  Dulles  Allen,  manufacturer 
of  paving  tiles;  English  &  Flet,  heating  and  ventilating  contractors; 
Heaton  &  Wood,  contractors  for  parquetry  floors;  Pennsylvania 
Electric  Equipment  Company,  electrical  contractors;  Atlantic  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  contractors  for  terra  cotta;  John  Williams,  con- 
tractor for  bronze  work;  The  D'Ascenzo  Studios,  contractors  for 
leaded  glass 


Photograph  \>y  Harris-Ewing. 


WASHINGTON. 

Replica  of  Houdon's  famous  marble  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery;  in  the  new  building  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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THE  custom  of  ceremonial  dedication  of  a  structure,  or  even  a 
grove,  mountain,  or  other  natural  object  to  a  particular  use 
is  older  than  man's  history,  no  doubt  as  old  as  man  him- 
self, or  the  first  dawning  of  his  intellect. 
The  original  naked  savage,  of  whom  we  know  almost  nothing  and 
of  whose  remains  and  work  but  the  faintest  trace  is  found  in  the  almost 
primal  rocks  or  deep  bedded  in  lacustrine  marls,  when  he  set  up  his 
rude  circle  of  stones  to  mark  the  place  where  his  god  or  his  demon 
dwelt,  or  within  which  he  and  his  savage  mate  and  brood  might  find 
shelter  from  the  fancied  wrath  of  that  fearful  god  or  demon,  poured 
out  in  the  awful  lightnings  and  crashing  storms,  no  doubt  marked  this 
spot,  this  altar,  or  this  haven,  as  the  case  might  be,  dedicated  it  in 
fact,  with  some  rude  ceremonial,  ritual,  or  fervent  invocation.  The 
Australian  bushmen,  the  blacks  of  the  deep  Congo  forest,  the  primitive 
Indians  of  the  Amazon,  all  low  types  of  humanity  and  all  fetish  wor- 
shipers, have  rude  ceremonials  by  which  they  dedicate  the  spot 
where  their  misshapen  idols  are  placed  or  where  they  practice  their 
grewsome  conjuries.  So,  whether  we  read  the  history  of  man  from 
books,  wherein  are  set  down  his  progress  from  savagery  to  civilization, 
beginning  at  the  time  which  we  vaguely  call  the  dawn  of  history  and 
down  to  the  present,  or  whether  we  read  what  is  perhaps  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  same  story  and  which  is  now  spread  out  before  us, 
the  existing  races  of  man  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  types,  we 
find  that  the  custom  of  ceremonial  dedication  has  always  existed. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  dedications  was  that  of  the  great 
temple  at  Jerusalem  where  the  ceremonies  lasted  for  fourteen  days 
and  were  participated  in  by  Solomon,  the  king,  and  all  the  people  of 
Israel.  First,  the  temple  being  finished  and  the  sacred  things  chosen 
by  David  having  been  placed  therein,  King  Solomon  called  together 
all  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  land,  who  took  up  the  most  sacred  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  and  with  the  king  and  all  the  people  going  before, 
"sacrificing  sheep  and  oxen  that  could  not  be  told  nor  numbered  for 
multitude,"  they  bore  the  ark  to  the  temple  and  through  the  midst 
of  the  great  multitude  it  was  taken  within  and  placed  in  the  "holy  of 
holies"  between  the  two  cherubim.  This  was  the  beginning.  For 
two  weeks  the  ceremonies  continued  "and  Solomon  offered  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  which  he  offered  unto  the  Lord,  two  and  twenty 
thousand  oxen,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.  So  the 
king  and  all  .the  children  of  Israel  dedicated  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
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The  Greeks,  and  following  them  the  Romans,  on  the  completion  of 
their  temples  and  public  buildings  dedicated  them  with  appropriate 
ceremonies.  With  their  fine  artistic  sense,  combined  with  a  love  of 
show  and  ceremonial,  the  Greeks  made  these  dedications  important 
events.  The  ceremonial  was  not  the  same  in  all  cases.  There  was  no 
fixed  ritual.  A  temple  to  some  god  or  a  building  intended  for  civic 
purposes  was  dedicated  with  ceremonies  and  ritual  devised  for  the 
occasion  and  appropriate  to  the  particular  god  or  to  the  particular 
use  for  which  the  civic  building  was  destined.  If  the  temple  were 
that  of  Zeus,  chief  of  the  gods,  rites  commemorative  of  the  power  and 
majesty  of  him  who  ruled  the  world  from  the  crown  of  Olympus  were 
performed.  There  were  offerings  as  sacrifice  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
flocks  and  of  the  fields,  and  white-robed  priests  chanting  hymns  in 
honor  of  the  god  moved  in  slow  procession  up  into  the  temple  and 
laid  upon  the  altar  gifts  with  which  to  appease  the  wrath  of  him 
whose  thunder  shook  the  world.  If  it  were  a  temple  to  Pallas,  wisest 
of  the  Olympian  deities,  the  whole  air  and  spirit  of  the  ceremony 
changed.  Instead  of  awe  from  the  presence  of  dreadful  majesty 
there  was  lightness  and  joy  and  martial  sounds  and  merriment. 
Troops  of  lightly  clad  maidens  danced  before  the  statue  of  the  hel- 
meted  goddess  of  wisdom  and  war,  commemorative  odes  were  recited, 
games  played,  and  the  priests  chanted,  instead  of  hymns  of  praise  and 
supplication,  hymns  of  rejoicing  and  victory.  If  it  were  the  tutelary 
god  or  goddess  of  a  city  or  district,  in  addition  to  ceremonies  appro- 
priate to  the  god  himself,  there  were  others  of  a  local  significance. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  of  what  the  Greeks,  and  later  the 
Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  called  the  barbarian  world,  were 
crude  and  often  bloody  with  human  sacrifice.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  eastern  and  western  Goths  and  of  the  wild  tribes  of 
northern  Europe  and  Britain. 

With  the  coming  of  Christianity  the  sacrificial  idea  among  all  of 
these  died,  but  only  slowly.  Church  dedication  became  fixed  into  a 
ritual,  but  dedications  of  other  buildings  still  continued  without  any 
certain  form.  Certain  of  the  old  rites  such  as  the  delivering  of  the 
golden  key,  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  door,  the  sprinkling  of  the 
doorsteps,  and  others,  were  not  entirely  lost. 

"House  warming"  is  a  modern  survival  of  a  custom  derived  from 
the  old  dedication  ceremonies. 

The  idea  now  is  the  same  as  it  was  at  first — the  setting  apart,  the 
solemn  appropriation  to  a  certain  use  or  to  a  certain  cause. 


THE  programme  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  on  Tues- 
day, April  26,  1910,  was  successfully  carried  out  as  arranged. 
The  celebration  was  divided  into  two  events.  In  the  after- 
noon at  3.15  o'clock  were  held  the  actual  ceremonies  of  the  formal 
dedication,  when  impressive  speeches  were  made  by  the  eminent 
officials  and  individuals  named  below. 

The  large  assembly  room,  which  may  be  called  the  "Hall  of  the 
Republics,"  seating  over  700  persons,  was  taxed  to  its  utmost 
capacity  by  an  audience  composed  of  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Supreme  Court,  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
other  high  officials,  distinguished  citizens,  and  representative  news- 
paper men.  Owing  to  the  limited  seating  facilities,  hundreds  of 
requests  for  invitations  from  prominent  people  could  not  be  granted. 

The  invocation  was  delivered  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons. 
The  opening  address  was  made  by  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Gov- 
erning Board  of  the  International  Bureau.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau,  with  a 
statement  descriptive  of  the  building  and  work  of  the  Bureau,  and 
then  by  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey,  of  the  firm  of  Albert  Kelsey  and 
Paul  P.  Crét,  associate  architects,  with  a  statement  covering  the 
architectural  features  of  the  building. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  United  States  Senator 
and  late  Secretary  of  State;  Señor  Don  Francisco  León  de  la  Barra, 
the  Mexican  Ambassador,  on  behalf  of  the  Latin-American  Diplo- 
matic Corps;  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  President  Taft.  The 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Harding. 
Congratulatory  cable  messages  from  the  Presidents  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  were  also  read. 

A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  ceremony  of  planting  a  peace 
tree  in  the  patio  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Carnegie. 

The  principal  addresses  are  reproduced  below. 

In  the  evening,  from  9.30  to  11.30  o'clock,  the  Governing  Board 
and  the  Director  gave  a  reception  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie.  The  official  and  social  life  of 
Washington  were  present  in  such  numbers  as  to  make  it  a  most 
brilliant   and   successful   function.     It  was   attended   by  over   1,500 
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persons,  and  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and  Army  and  Navy  officers  came 
in  full  uniform.  Supper  was  served  in  the  new  Columbus  Library 
and  upon  the  adjoining  marble  terrace,  and  the  music,  as  in  the 
afternoon,  was  furnished  by  the  Marine  Band,  under  the  leadership 
of  Lieutenant  Santelmann. 

Director  Barrett  at  exactly  3.15  o'clock  rapped  for  order  and 
introduced  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  who  delivered  the 
following  invocation: 

We  pray  Thee,  O  God  of  might,  wisdom,  and  justice,  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed,  assist  with  Thy  Holy 
Spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude  the  President  of  these  United  States,  that  his  admin- 
istration may  be  conducted  in  righteousness  and  may  be  eminently  useful  to  Thy 
people  over  whom  he  presides,  by  encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and  religion, 
by  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  justice  and  mercy,  and  by  restraining  vice  and 
immorality.  Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom  direct  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
and  shine  forth  in  all  their  proceedings  and  laws  framed  for  our  rule  and  government, 
so  that  they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  the  promotion  of  national  happi- 
ness, the  increase  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  useful  knowledge,  and  may  perpetuate 
to  us  the  blessings  of  equal  liberty. 

We  recommend  likewise  to  Thy  unbounded  mercy  all  our  brethren  and  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States,  that  they  may  be  blessed  in  the  knowledge 
and  sanctified  in  the  observance  of  Thy  most  holy  law,  that  they  may  be  preserved  in 
union  and  in  that  peace  which  the  world  can  not  give,  and  after  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  this  life,  be  admitted  to  those  which  are  eternal.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  this  temple, 
consecrated  to  international  peace,  may  be  an  enduring  monument  of  the  concord  and 
friendship  that  will  subsist  between  our  own  beloved  country  and  the  sister  Republics 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  grant  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  so 
far  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of  rulers  and  cabinets  that  henceforth  all  international 
disputes  may  be  adjusted,  not  on  the  field  of  battle  but  in  the  halls  of  conciliation, 
not  by  standing  armies  but  by  boards  of  arbitrators,  not  by  the  sword  but  by  the  pen 
and  voice  of  wisdom  which  are  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  chairman  ex  officio  of  the  Governing  Board,  was  introduced  as 
presiding  officer  and  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  that  I  am  especially  privileged 
in  taking  part  in  the  auspicious  ceremony  of  the  dedication  of  the  building  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  peace  and  good  will  between  the  Republics  of  Latin  America. 
It  is  more  than  a  privilege,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  voice  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  in  the  great  work  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  to  accomplish  and  to  give  renewed  assurance,  if  such  be 
needed,  of  the  earnest  and  unselfish  purpose  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  do  all  that  lies  within  their  power  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  high 
task  set  before  you. 

The  great  movements  of  the  people  of  the  earth  looking  to  closer  association  and 
truer  kinship  are  often  slow  of  realization.  Such  movements  spring  from  within. 
They  are  not  arbitrarily  imposed  by  outward  forces.  Their  primary  impulse  is  the 
growing  conviction  of  neighboring  communities  that  the  development  and  prosperity 
of  each  is  in  harmony  with  the  advancement  of  the  rest  and  that  between  peoples 
of  the  same  ideals,  living  under  the  same  political  conditions  and  sharing  in  a  com- 
mon environment,  there  is  a  certain  sentiment  of  unity  which  moves  them  to  closer 
intimacy.     The  growth  and  fruition  of  that  sentiment  is  the  work  of  time,  of  centuries 
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perhaps.  Rarely  has  the  seed  been  sown  and  the  tree  matured  within  the  lifetime  of 
a  single  generation. 

The  movement  in  whose  confirmation  we  take  part  to-day  has  been  exceptionally 
favored.  The  reason  of  its  marvelous  fertility  of  development  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
soil  was  prepared  a  century  ago  when  the  colonists  of  Spanish  America  established 
free  communities  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn,  following  their  northern  brethren 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  peoples  of  that  vast  domain,  from  being  dependents  of  a 
common  motherland,  became  fellow-workers  in  the  building  up  of  a  scheme  of  kindred 
sovereignties.  As  historical  eras  are  computed  those  sovereignties  are  yet  young. 
It  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  at  this  very  time  they  are  commemorating  the  inde- 
pendence they  won  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Many  of  those  among  us  were  witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  Pan-American  idea  in 
the  First  International  Conference  of  American  Republics  held  in  this  capital  twenty 
years  ago.  We  haA^e  watched  its  growth  year  by  year  with  ardent  solicitude.  From 
the  first  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Government  and  Congress, 
have  lent  hearty  and  effective  aid  to  the  great  enterprise.  The  representatives  of  all 
the  Republics  of  the  West  have  met,  in  cordial  harmony,  under  the  international  Pan- 
American  banner,  as  the  honored  guests  of  the  American  Union;  and  this  nation,  in 
turn,  never  unmindful  of  the  sacred  duties  of  a  host,  has  taken  part  as  a  simple  colaborer 
in  the  tasks  of  the  great  body  politic  which  has  been  created  by  the  concurrent  efforts 
of  all.  It  is  a  logical  consequence  of  that  dual  relationship  that  the  home  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  in  which  we  are  to-day  assembled,  is  the  gift  in  a  large  part  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  Western  Republics,  and  that  we 
of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  our  Pan-American  brethren,  accept  that  noble 
gift,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  be  a  worthy  instrument  toward  the  attainment 
of  the  high  aims  of  the  International  Bureau,  and,  with  devout  hearts,  we  supplicate 
the  Giver  of  all  Good  that  the  efforts  of  our  association  may  be  thrice  blessed  and 
through  its  influence  the  nations  of  Pan-America  may,  year  by  year,  be  brought  into 
closer  accord  and  more  benevolent  community  of  interests. 

Mr.  Knox  first  introduced  the  Director,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  who 
said: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  About  three  years  ago 
the  architects  of  the  United  States  were  invited  to  submit  competitive  plans  for  this 
structure.  Seventy-seven  individuals  and  firms  responded.  The  Committee  of 
Award,  aside  from  Mr.  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  and  hence  chairman  ex  officio  of 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau,  and  myself  as  the  Director,  was 
elected  by  the  competing  architects,  and  consisted  of  Charles  F.  McKim,  Henry 
Hornbostle,  and  Arthur  W.  Lord,  three  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profes- 
sion. Mr.  Robert  Bacon,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Millet 
also  assisted  in  the  discussion  of  plans.  After  three  days  of  most  painstaking  study 
the  jury  unanimously  selected  the  set  of  drawings  of  which  the  present  building  is  the 
evolution.  They  found,  on  opening  the  accompanying  sealed  envelope,  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  were  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Crét,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
contract  with  them  was  signed  in  June,  1907.  They  devoted  the  following  six  or 
seven  months  to  revision  and  improvement  of  their  plans.  In  March,  1908,  the  con- 
tract for  construction  was  awarded  to  Norcross  Brothers,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts. The  corner  stone  was  laid  just  two  years  ago  on  the  11th  of  next  May  by 
President  Roosevelt,  while  the  other  participants  in  the  programme  included  Sec- 
retary of  State  Elihu  Root,  Ambassador  Nabuco,  of  Brazil,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  and  Bishop  Cranston. 

Since  then  the  work  has  proceeded  without  a  day's  cessation  until  now  we  ask  your 
presence  to  assist  in  the  dedication  of  the  completed  structure  twenty-three  months 
and  fifteen  days  after  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 
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You  are  all  aware  of  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  contributed  $750,000  for 
its  erection  and  so  made  such  an  elaborate  but  practical  structure  possible,  but  as  a 
matter  of  record  I  would  state  that  the  United  States  Government  appropriated 
§200,000  with  which  this  beautiful  and  commanding  site,  covering  5  acres  at  the 
junction  of  the  White  Lot  and  Potomac  Park,  was  purchased.  The  other  20  American 
Republics  contributed  a  little  over  $50,000,  which  has  been  used  in  general  expenses. 
The  entire  property  therefore  represents  an  investment  of  $1,000,000  in  the  cause  of 
Pan-American  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce. 

With  the  responsibility  resting  directly  upon  me  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau  to  push  forward  the  construction  of  the  building,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my 
own  efforts  would  have  failed  if  I  had  not  always  been  aided  by  the  wise  advice,  warm 
support,  and  sincere  cooperation  of  Mr.  Root.  This  building  is  in  a  sense  his  child  and 
I  have  acted  as  nurse.  The  members  of  the  Governing  Board,  consisting  of  the  Latin- 
American  diplomats  in  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
have  also  shown  an  interest  which  has  been  encouraging  and  helpful.  The  architects, 
Mr.  Kelsey  and  Mr.  Crét,  have  given  far  more  time  and  attention  to  the  building  than 
their  contract  demanded,  and  have  always  manifested  a  personal  concern  for  its  success 
as  a  temple  of  Pan- Americanism.  The  contractors,  Norcross  Brothers,  of  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  have  shown  a  marked  desire  to  comply  with  our  wishes  and  to 
respond  to  our  suggestions  for  changes.  They  should  have  joint  pride  with  us  in  its 
successful  completion.  The  Superintendent  of  Construction,  Mr.  James  Berrall, 
has  given  faithful  and  undivided  attention  to  his  duties.     The  sculptors,  including 
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Whitney,  Solon  Borglum,  Herbert  Adams,  Chester  Beach,  Rudolph  Evans,. 
and  Robert  Aitken,  have  all  given  us  the  best  of  their  skill,  while  we  feel  grateful 
to  the  principal  subcontractors  for  always  doing  their  best  to  make  this  a  unique 
edifice  of  a  great  capital.  Nor  do  I  forget  Mr.  William  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  Garden,  who  has  generously  provided  for  our  patio  an  abundance  of 
rare  varieties  of  tropical  flora. 

While  this  building  is  admittedly  beautiful  and  striking  in  architecture,  the  impres- 
sion must  not  be  carried  away  that  it  has  not  abundant  and  practical  office  space.  It 
possesses  large,  well-lighted,  and  sanitary  rooms  for  double  the  staff  or  working  force 
which  it  now  employs,  and  it  is  arranged  and  equipped  with  every  modern  convenience 
for  the  efficiency  and  health  of  its  occupants  and  the  dispatch  of  public  business.  It 
has  all  the  facilities  of  a  modern  office  building,  set,  however,  in  an  unconventional 
and  attractive  environment.  In  short,  it  comprises,. possibly  more  than  all  the  public 
buildings  in  Washington,  the  useful  and  the  pleasing — a  most  appropriate  condition 
for  housing  an  institution  which  has  about  it  so  much  that  is  alike  practical  and  senti- 
mental. 

I  will  now  mention  a  few  facts  not  generally  appreciated  in  regard  to  the  actual 
scope  and  work  of  the  institution. 

The  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  is  the  only  official  interna- 
tional organization  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  subordinate 
bureau  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  Government,  except  that  it  is  equally 
subordinate  to  all.  Its  control  rests  in  a  Governing  Board  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  of  the  American  Republics,  and  having  as  its  chairman 
ex  officio  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  Its  chief  administrative  officer 
is  the  Director,  who  is  elected  by  the  vote  of  this  Governing  Board  and  not  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  is,  therefore,  in  every  respect  an  inter- 
national officer.  The  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bureau  come  from  all  the 
Governments,  with  each  country  appropriating  or  contributing  a  sum  in  the  propor- 
tion that  its  population  holds  to  the  entire  population  of  the  American  Republics. 

The  chief  object  and  purpose  of  the  International  Bureau,  expressed  most  briefly, 
is,  on  the  moral  and  sentimental  side,  to  develop  mutual  acquaintance,  better  under- 
standing, lasting  friendship,  peace,  and  good  will,  and,  on  the  material  side,  to  develop 
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the  largest  possible  exchange  of  commerce  and  trade,  industrial  prosperity,  and 
economic  progress  among  all  the  American  Republics.  In  both  respects  it  is  accom- 
plishing practical  and  far-reaching  results,  even  though  at  times  there  may  be  some 
clouds  upon  the  horizon  of  the  vast  field  which  it  includes. 

It  was  established  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Nations,  called  upon  the  initiative  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  held  in  this  city. 
It  was  reorganized,  enlarged,  and  given  new  life  by  the  Third  Conference,  held  at 
Rio  Janeiro  and  attended  by  Elihu  Root  in  1906.  In  the  following  January  the 
present  Director  took  charge  and  has  therefore  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau 
for  a  little  more  than  three  years. 

As  illustrating  the  practical  growth  and  useful  work  of  the  Bureau,  a  survey  of  these 
three  years  shows  that  its  correspondence  with  all  of  the  world  has  in  that  period 
increased  nearly  600  per  cent,  while  it  distributed  in  1909  some  450,000  pieces  of 
printed  matter,  all  in  response  to  specific  requests,  in  contrast  to  only  60,000  in  1906. 
Three  years  ago,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  utilized 
the  Bureau  in  any  form;  last  year  97  per  cent  made  some  use  of  it.  In  1906  the 
United  States  Congress  appropriated  $36,000  as  the  United  States  quota  for  its  sup- 
port; this  year  it  appropriated  $75,000,  and  the  other  20  Republics  have  made 
corresponding  increases  in  their  quotas;  and  yet  every  dollar  is  needed  to  care  for  the 
Bureau's  growing  tasks  and  broadening  responsibilities. 

Its  Monthly  Bulletin,  devoted  to  receiving  and  spreading  information  about  the 
progress,  resources,  possibilities,  and  characteristics  of  the  American  Nations,  which 
had  little  bona  fide  actual  circulation  in  1906,  is  now  experiencing  such  popularity 
that  the  demand  for  it  can  only  be  met  in  small  part.  The  Bureau  also  issues  from 
time  to  time  special  reports,  handbooks,  circulars,  and  maps  for  which  there  is  a  large 
and  increasing  call.  Its  library,  numbering  some  18,000  volumes  and  known  as  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library,  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  books,  pamphlets, 
official  documents,  newspapers,  etc.,  descriptive  and  representative  of  the  American 
peoples  and  nations. 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  is  made  up  of  expert  translators,  statisticians,  compilers, 
clerks,  and  stenographers,  all  of  whom  are  loyally  interested  in  its  broad  international 
work;  and  the  Director  desires  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express  his 
gratitude  to  all  persons  employed  in  the  Bureau  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  posi- 
tion for  the  cooperation  they  have  given  him  in  his  administration  and  in  the  extra 
work  demanded  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  institution  and  the  building  of  this  new 
structure.  Especially  does  he  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yánes,  his  scholarly 
and  sympathetic  first  assistant,  who  is  the  efficient  Secretary  of  the  International 
Bureau  and  of  the  Governing  Board,  and  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  the  Acting  Chief 
Clerk,  who  has  labored  effectively  for  the  improvement  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Kelsey,  of  the  firm  of  Albert  Kelsey  and  Paul  P.  Crét, 
associate  architects,  next  made  the  following  statement  : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  my 
partner,  Mr.  Crét,  and  for  myself,  I  wish  first  of  all  to  acknowledge  our  deep  sense 
of  obligation  to  Director  Barrett  and  Senator  Root  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and 
generous  cooperation,  since  it  is  largely  because  of  their  generous  cooperation  and 
patient  courtesy  that  we  can  truthfully  say  that  this  building  has  been  designed  and 
executed  under  absolutely  ideal  conditions. 

They  appreciated  the  advisability  of  giving  us  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  develop 
our  design.  They  did  not  insist  upon  the  employment  of  the  lowest  bidder,  but 
accepted  our  recommendation,  whereby  Messrs.  Norcross  Brothers,  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  were  employed  as  the  contractors  (whose  honest  work  we  take  much 
pleasure  in  now  testifying  has  since  fully  justified  our  faith  in  them);  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Barrett  and  Mr.  Root  have  been  patient  and  sympathel  Le  clients. 
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In  support  of  this  assertion,  I  wish  to  repeat  one  of  Senator  Root's  comments,  and 
it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  far  and  wide,  for  the  advancement  of  architecture. 
I  went  to  Director  Barrett  and  Senator  Root  apologetically  for  that  abomination  of 
abominations,  an  extra;  but  before  I  had  completely  clinched  my  argument  Senator 
Root  interrupted  me  and  said:  "Mr.  Kelsey,  an  architect  who  does  not  change  and 
improve  his  work  as  it  progresses,  and  who  does  not  ask  for  extras  for  such  changes 
and  improvements,  must  be  dead."  It  has  been  in  this  spirit  that  we  have  been 
encouraged  and  helped  from  start  to  finish. 

Now,  just  a  few  words  about  the  building  itself.  After  the  general  disposition  of 
parts  had  been  settled,  and  after  the  proportions  of  the  exterior  and  the  interior  had 
been  determined,  we  set  about  to  try  and  give  expression  to  the  building,  to  make 
it  significant  and  interesting. 

The  front  elevation  was  to  interpret  the  two  grand  geographical  divisions  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  thought  we  have  been  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum  and  Mr.  Isidore  Konti,  who  have  depicted  in  their  colossal 
groups  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  now  animating  North  and  South  America,  respec- 
tively; then,  wherever  we  could  find  a  chance  we  have  tried  to  recall  the  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  French,  and  English  origins  of  the  people  constituting  this  Union,  while 
in  the  patio,  pavement,  and  fountain  we  have  attempted  to  recall  something  of  the 
mystery  of  that  strange  twilight  time  in  American  history  which  still  baffles  the  savants 
of  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  advanced  civilizations  of  the  early  Peruvians,  the  Mayans, 
the  Zapotecans,  the  Toltecs,  and  the  Aztecs.  And  even  here,  in  this  spacious  Hall 
of  the  Republics,  up  between  the  metopes,  we  have  reproduced  the  feathered  serpent 
of  Uxmal — a  symbol  as  familiar  to  archaeologists  as  the  scarab  of  Egypt.  But  over  and 
above  all  significant  ornament  and  detail,  on  the  front  elevation,  are  the  birds  of 
North  and  South  America  regarding  one  another  with  expressions  of  mutual  admira- 
tion, confidence,  and  respect. 

Mr.  Knox  then  introduced  Senator  Root,  who  said: 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  1  am  sure  that  this  beautiful  building 
must  produce  a  lively  sense  of  grateful  appreciation  from  all  who  care  for  the  growth  of 
friendship  among  Americans;  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  not  merely  for  his  generous  gift  but 
for  the  large  sympathy  and  far  vision  that  prompted  it;  and  to  the  associate  architects, 
Mr.  Albert  Kelsey  and  Mr.  Paul  P.  Crét,  who,  not  content  with  making  this  structure 
express  their  sense  of  artistic  form  and  proportion,  have  entered  with  the  devotion  and 
self-absorption  of  true  art  into  the  spirit  of  the  design  for  which  their  bricks  and 
marble  are  to  stand.  They  have  brought  into  happy  companionship  architectural 
suggestions  of  the  North  and  of  the  South;  and  have  wrought  into  construction  and 
ornament  in  a  hundred  ways  the  art,  the  symbolism,  the  traditions,  and  the  history 
of  all  the  American  Republics;  and  they  have  made  the  building  a  true  expression  of 
the  Pan-Americanism  of  open  mind  and  open  heart  for  all  that  is  true  and  noble  and 
worthy  of  respect  from  whatever  race  or  religion  or  language  or  custom  in  the  western 
continents. 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  fine  enthusiasm  and  understanding  with  which  Mr.  Gutzon 
Borglum  and  Mr.  Isidore  Konti,  and  Mrs.  Sally  James  Farnham,  and  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  have  brought  sculpture  to  aid  the  architects' 
expression;  nor  the  honest  and  faithful  work  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Norcross,  the  builder; 
nor  the  kind  help  of  Mr.  William  R.  Smith,  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  who  has  filled 
the  patio  with  tropical  plants  rare  and  strange  to  northern  eyes,  but  familiar  friends 
to  the  Latin  American;  nor  the  energy  and  unwearying  labors  of  Mr.  John  Barrett, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  active  interest  of  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are  evidence  that  the 
policy  of  Pan-American  friendship  reinaugurated  by  the  sympathetic  genius  of  Secre- 
tary Blaine  is  continuous  and  permanent  in  the  United  States;  and  the  harmony  in 
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which  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board  have  worked  to  this  end  is  a  good  omen  for 
the  future. 

This  building  is  to  be  in  its  most  manifest  utilitarian  service  a  convenient  instru- 
ment for  association  and  growth  of  mutual  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  different 
Republics.  The  library  maintained  here,  the  books  and  journals  accessible  here,  the 
useful  and  interesting  publications  of  the  Bureau,  the  enormous  correspondence 
carried  on  with  seekers  for  knowledge  about  American  countries,  the  opportunities 
now  afforded  for  further  growth  in  all  those  activities,  justify  the  pains  and  the  expense. 

The  building  is  more  important,  however,  as  the  symbol,  the  ever-present  reminder, 
the  perpetual  assertion  of  unity  of  common  interest  and  purpose  and  hope  among  all 
the  Republics.  This  building  is  a  confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a 
declaration  of  allegiance  to  an  ideal.  The  members  of  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
described  the  Conference  in  the  preamble  of  its  great  Arbitration  Convention  as — 

"Animated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  work  forth  e  maintenance  of  general  peace. 

"Resolved  to  promote  by  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  the  friendly  settlement  of 
international  disputes. 

"Recognizing  the  solidarity  uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations. 

"Desirous  of  extending  the  empire  of  law  and  of  strengthening  the  appreciation  of 
international  justice." 

That  is  the  meaning  of  this  building  for  the  Republics  of  America.  That  sentiment 
which  all  the  best  in  modern  civilization  is  trying  to  live  up  to  we  have  written  here 
in  marble  for  the  people  of  the  American  continents. 

The  process  of  civilization  is  by  association.  In  isolation,  men,  communities, 
nations,  tend  back  toward  savagery.  Repellant  differences  and  dislikes  separate 
them  from  mankind.  In  association,  similarities  and  attractions  are  felt  and  differ- 
ences are  forgotten.  There  is  so  much  more  good  than  evil  in  men  that  liking  comes 
by  knowing.  We  have  here  the  product  of  mutual  knowledge,  cooperation,  har- 
mony, friendship.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  what  these  can  accomplish.  Here  is  an 
earnest  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  future.  From  these  windows  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Union  will  look  down  upon  the  noble  river  that  flows  by'^the 
home  of  Washington.  They  will  sit  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  simple  and  majestic 
monument  which  illustrates  our  conception  of  his  character,  the  character  that, 
beyond  all  others  in  human  history,  rises  above  jealousy  and  envy  and  ignoble  strife. 
All  the  nations  acknowledge  his  preeminent  influence.  He  belongs  to  them  all. 
No  man  lives  in  freedom  anywhere  on  earth  that  is  not  his  debtor  and  his  follower. 
We  dedicate  this  place  to  the  service  of  the  political  faith  in  which  he  lived  and 
wrought.  Long  may  this  structure  stand,  while  within  its  walls  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  benign  purpose  from  which  it  sprang  the  habit  and  the  power  of  self-control, 
of  mutual  consideration,  and  kindly  judgment  more  and  more  exclude  the  narrow- 
ness and  selfishness  and  prejudice  of  ignorance  and  the  hasty  impulses  of  supersen- 
sitive amour-propre.  May  men  hereafter  come  to  see  that  here  is  set  a  milestone  in 
the  path  of  American  civilization  toward  the  reign  of  [that  universal  public  opinion 
which  shall  condemn  all  who  through  contentious  spirit  or  greed  or  selfish  ambition 
or  lust  for  power  disturb  the  public  peace,  as  enemies  of  the  general  good  of  the 
American  Republic. 

One  voice  that  should  have  spoken  here  to-day  is  silent,  but  many  of  us  can  not 
forget  or  cease  to  mourn  and  to  honor  our  dear  and  noble  friend,  Joaquim  Nabuco. 
Ambassador  from  Brazil,  Dean  of  the  American  Diplomatic  Corps,  respected,  admired, 
trusted,  loved,  and  followed  by  all  of  us,  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in  the  Interna- 
tional movement  of  which  the  erection  of  this  building  is  a  part.  The  breadth  of  his 
political  philosophy,  the  nobility  of  his  idealism,  the  prophetic  vision  of  his  poetic 
imagination,  were  joined  to  wisdom,  to  the  practical  sagacity  of  statesmanship,  to  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  men,  and  to  a  heart  as  sensitive  and  tender  as  a  woman's. 
He  followed  the  design  and  construction  of  this  building  with  the  deepest  interest. 
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His  beneficent  influence  impressed  itself  upon  all  of  our  actions.  No  benison  can 
be  pronounced  upon  this  great  institution  so  rich  in  promise  for  its  future  as  the  wish 
that  his  ennobling  memory  may  endure  and  his  civilizing  spirit  may  control  in  the 
councils  of  the  International  Union  of  American  Republics. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador,  Mr.  F.  L.  de  la  Barra,  followed  and 
said: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  This  is  a  great  day  for 
our  America,  when  the  might  of  right,  gathering  its  scattered  forces,  gives  a  tangible 
form  to  a  noble  ideal,  strengthens  a  useful  institution,  and  tenders  a  new  token  of 
hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  peace,  justice,  and 
love. 

The  presence  on  this  solemn  occasion  of  the  illustrious  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  had  the  kindness  to  accept  the  invitation  that  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics  had  the  honor  to  send  him,  is 
significant  of  the  importance  which  the  American  Government  and  people  attach  to 
the  victory  won  this  day,  a  victory  whose  high  moral  meaning  makes  us  forget  for  a 
moment  the  disappointments  in  our  daily  strife  and  gives  us  courage  to  go  on  working, 
believing,  and  hoping,  as  though  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  ideal  humanity,  far 
above  all  destructive  passions. 

The  Latin  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  who  so  cordially  accepted  the  idea  of 
erecting  the  building  we  dedicate  to-day  share — as  shown  by  this  act — in  the  fra- 
ternal sentiment  of  the  American  people  who,  while  still  giving  ample  proof  of  their 
splendid  vigor  and  intensity  of  material  life,  proclaim  at  the  same  time  their  love  for 
the  lofty  ideals  of  the  higher  standards  of  life. 

History,  carrying  on  every  page  the  imprint  of  the  fierce  struggle  for  life  among 
individuals  and  among  races — by  many  considered  a  fatal  law — will  record  this 
ceremony,  exemplifying  as  it  does  the  common  tendencies  of  the  two  principal  races 
which  people  oui-  hemisphere,  destined  to  achieve  great  deeds  in  the  life  of  mankind. 

Owing  to  the  political  and  economical  scope  generally  attributed  to  Pan-American- 
ism, its  fundamental  idea  has  been  earnestly  discussed;  some  have  censured  it,  others 
have  praised  it,  and  the  rest  have  considered  it  as  an  impossible  Utopia. 

But,  when  we  mean  by  Pan-Americanism  that  community  of  sentiment,  of  ideas 
and  aspirations  among  the  American  Republics  tendering  to  foster  cordiality  in  their 
friendly  relations,  tendering  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  interests  for  mutual  advantage, 
thus  increasing  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others;  when  these  aspirations,  in  material- 
izing, in  no  wise  impair  the  essential  right  of  self-preservation,  liberty,  independence, 
and  equality  before  the  law  of  the  States — then,  indeed,  we  should  joyfully  celebrate 
the  completion  of  the  home  devoted  to  such  principles. 

This  is  the  sound  Pan-Americanism  which  has  inspired  our  International  Confer- 
ences in  their  work  of  harmony  and  has  caused  this  magnificent  palace  to  rise  up,  white 
as  the  flag  of  peace,  beautiful,  and  filled  with  light  like  the  minds  of  those  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  thus  made  a  reality.  It  rests  on  its  solid  foundation,  as  firm  as  the 
love  of  the  motherland  and  of  justice  existing  in  each  of  our  countries. 

This  Pan-Americanism  which  should  be  interpreted  as  a  doctrine  of  love,  can  not 
be  expounded  in  an  aggressive  form  or  with  exasperating  exclusiveness.  The  brotherly 
feeling  which  brings  us  together  to-day  is  not  antagonistic  to  our  affections  toward  those 
nations  who  have  contributed  with  their  high  standards  of  civilization,  by  their  good 
example  and  with  their  live  elements  of  progress  to  our  material  advancement  and  to 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  Their  blood  is  mixed  with  ours;  their 
capital,  their  industries,  and  their  artistic  culture  have  been  and  are  elements  of  our 
own  progress. 

One  of  the  most  practical  forms  of  this  idea  has  been  the  creation  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  a  most  useful  institution  devoted  to  promoting  better 
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mutual  knowledge  among  the  nations  in  our  hemisphere.  Its  success  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  rare  qualifications  of  its  distinguished  Director,  who  has  won  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  Governments  forming  the  Governing 
Board  of  the  Bureau. 

This  mutual  understanding,  ever  increasing  among  the  Republics  of  America,  will 
contribute  to  reciprocal  esteem  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  overcome  certain 
prejudices  which  still  exist  in  some  of  our  countries. 

You — Anglo-Saxons,  who  with  your  wonderful  powers  of  assimilation  have  main- 
tained and  strengthened  your  national  unity,  not  only  through  currents  of  immigration, 
which  have  brought  from  northern  and  western  Europe  elements  like  those  brought  to 
your  shores  by  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  but  also  with  other  elements  of 
entirely  different  races  who  come  from  other  lands  to  your  own  rich,  free  country  in 
search  of  a  sure  and  happy  future — you,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  we,  who  have  peopled  the 
Latin-American  Republics,  have  been  separated,  more  than  by  geographical  distances, 
by  feelings  that  are  bound  completely  to  disappear,  since  they  have  been  gradually 
doing  so  as  commerce  has  brought  the  races  nearer  together.  This  has  made  it 
evident  that,  rising  above  certain  inherent  deficiencies  of  human  nature,  there  exist 
solid  qualities  in  individuals  and  nations  which  are  well  worthy  of  esteem  and  admi- 
ration. 

In  such  preeminent  and  practical  work  the  International  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  collaborates  by  means  of  a  trustworthy,  intelligent,  and  active  propaganda. 

In  praising  this  work  of  concord  and  justice  which  draws  nearer  together  two  great 
races,  not  to  antagonize  and  destroy  each  other  but  for  their  better  mutual  under- 
standing and  esteem,  we  can  not  forget  the  name  of  the  great  philanthropist  who  has 
so  magnificently  and  practically  contributed  to  its  realization.  I-t  is  needless  to  men- 
tion his  name;  it  is  in  our  hearts  and  minds,  and  we  well  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
generous  impulse  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  noblest  of  purposes. 

It  is  said  of  Michelangelo  that,  not  finding  Raphael  in  [the  Farnesina  Palace 
where  the  mural  decoration  was  being  finished  by  the  painter  from  Urbino,  he  took  a 
piece  of  charcoal  and  drew  on  the  wall  a  head,  which  showed  his  rival  that  the  great 
artist  had  been  there.  This  may  be  applied  to  the  present  case;  the  powerful  per- 
sonality devoted  to  doing  good  has  left  its  seal  upon  the  ground  of  international 
peace  making,  as  shown  in  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  and  in  The  Hague,  and  future  genera- 
tions will  acknowledge  the  stamp  of  a  firmly  directed  and  nobly  inspired  will. 

The  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  the  American  Republics  takes  place  in  a  year  of 
special  significance  for  Latin  America.  A  century  ago  some  of  the  Republics  of  this 
continent  declared  their  independence,  and  to-day  they  hasten  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  this  glorious  and  transcendental  event,  showing  with  justifiable  pride 
the  moral  and  material  progress  they  have  attained. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations  which  commemo- 
rate that  glorious  deed,  to  evoke  the  memory  of  the  great  heroes  whose  effigies  the 
guiding  mind  of  this  monument  has  gathered  together  in  the  principal  gallery  of  this 
building  as  in  a  grand  and  solemn  assembly.  May  they  be  a  perpetual  example  for 
the  nations  of  America,  whose  rapid  evolution  in  the  sense  of  real  progress  clearly 
appears  to  the  eye  of  those  who  study  life  from  a  lofty  standpoint,  permitting  the 
great  trail  of  their  onward  march  to  be  followed,  as  it  is  said  of  the  aeronaut,  who  on 
rising  in  the  air  views  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean. 

Let  us  earnestly  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  dedication  of  the  Palace  of 
the  American  Republics  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  new  era  of  greater  mutual 
esteem,  ever  more  and  more  hearty  among  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  merging 
their  differences  in  a  common  ideal  of  peace,  justice,  and  progress  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  architects  have  so  beautifully  succeeded  in  harmonizing  in  this  build- 
ing, with  exquisite  art,  the  severity  and  grandeur  of  the  American  people  with  the 
g'-ace  and  elegance  of  the  Latin-American  soul. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  then  introduced  and  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Diplomats,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  As  one  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  First  International  Conference  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics, whose  interest  in  the  cause  has  increased  with  the  years,  no  duty  could  be  assigned 
me  more  pleasing  than  that  I  am  now  called  upon  to  perform  by  the  favor  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics — that  of 
participating  in  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  structure  to  its  noble  mission  of 
promoting  the  reign  of  peace  and  good  will,  and  of  progress,  moral  and  material,  over 
the  Republics  of  this  vast  continent.  Nor  would  we  exclude  from  friendly  coopera- 
tion our  growing  neighbor  of  the  north,  who  enjoys  like  ourselves  government  of, 
and  for,  and  by  the  people,  should  she  in  the  course  of  time  decide,  with  the  cordial 
approval  of  her  illustrious  parent  land,  to  enter  the  brotherhood,  thus  extending  it 
over  the  entire  continent,  an  area  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  Europe.  Surely  such 
a  spectacle  would  soon  lead  the  whole  civilized  world  to  follow. 

Upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  the  past  services  of 
Secretary  Blaine,  who  stands  forth  preeminent,  presiding  as  he  did  over  the  First 
Conference  of  the  Republics  held  in  Washington,  which  conference  he  had  called 
into  being.  We  rejoice  that  upon  these  walls  a  permanent  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  soon  to  appear.  His  successor,  Senator  Root  (then  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  whom 
we  chiefly  owe  this  beautiful  structure),  was  an  honorary  president  of  the  recent  and 
third  conference  and  was  the  pioneer  among  high  officials  in  visiting  our  southern 
brethren  in  their  own  countries.  Much  has  he  done  for  the  cause,  and  in  due  time 
a  similar  tribute  to  him  will  no  doubt  be  erected.  His  successor,  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Knox,  is  already  to  be  credited  with  a  notable  success  in  suggesting  that  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  of  the  eight  leading  naval  powers, 
be  converted  into  an  arbitral  court  composed  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  respec- 
tive countries,  authorized  to  decide  any  international  disputes  brought  before  it. 
Should  this  pregnant  suggestion  be  approved,  of  which  there  is  strong  hope,  the 
world  will  have  at  last  its  greatest  need  supplied  and  the  young  Secretary  of  State's 
everlasting  monument  be  thus  provided  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen. 

My  neighbor  in  the  first  conference  was  Señor  Don  Manuel  Quintana,  of  Argentina, 
afterwards  elevated  to  the  presidency  of  his  country.  He  also,  like  Mr.  Blaine,  has 
passed  away.  We  have  to  mourn  also  the  untimely  death  of  our  chairman  of  the  Pan- 
American  Committee,  William  I.  Buchanan,  whose  devotion  to  the  work  and  the 
ability  displayed  had  given  him  high  place  among  those  who  rank  as  internationalists 
and  whose  fame  is  secure  not  only  in  his  own  country  but  in  all  the  Republics.  It  was 
feared  Mr.  Buchanan's  loss  would  be  irremediable,  but  a  great,  noble  cause  such  as 
that  of  Pan-Americanism,  in  which  we  are  engaged,  inspires  and  develops  unusual 
talents  and  earnest  souls,  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work.  I  venture  to  speak  of  Director 
Barrett  in  this  connection,  whose  ability  to  meet  all  emergencies  has  been  truly  sur- 
prising. Three  or  four  times  what  has  been  offered  in  other  lines  of  opportunity  has 
failed — as  I  happen  to  know — to  shake  his  devotion  to  his  mission.  His  heart  and 
brain  are  in  the  cause.     His  reward  lies  in  beholding  its  progress. 

The  last  of  our  grievous  losses  still  lingers  in  our  hearts,  that  of  the  able,  devoted, 
beloved  Pan-American,  Senhor  Nabuco,  Brazil's  notable  Ambassador.  When  shall 
we  look  upon  his  like  again? 

Would  that  all  these  leaders  who  have  passed  beyond  were  cognizant  of  the  won- 
derful progress  the  Pan-American  idea  has  made  and  is  making  in  recent  times.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  edifice  may  be  destined  to  become  the  Pantheon  of  departed 
heroes  in  the  cause  of  continental  peace  and  brotherhood. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  20  Latin  nations  south  of  us  upon  their  educational  and 
intellectual  progress,  their  vast  resources,  and  growing  prominence  and  international 
influence.     Their  expanding  trade  and  commerce  are  remarkable.     The  International 
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Bureau  of  American  Republics  is  performing  a  great  work  in  keeping  the  peoples  of 
the  world  advised  of  these  matters.  I  confess  that  the  figures  surprise  me.  These 
20  Republics  have  already  70,000,000  of  people,  and  their  foreign  trade,  which  has 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to  $2,000,000,000  (not  millions,  but  billions). 
Trade  between  our  own  country  and  these  has  also  doubled  in  that  time  and  reaches 
$600,000,000.  If  the  Bureau  continues  keeping  the  world  advised  of  the  progress 
of  Pan-American  commerce  and  Pan-American  railways  and  continues  to  report  such 
amazing  progress  and  resources,  it  may  soon  be  questioned  whether  this  twentieth 
century  is  after  all  to  be  Canada's  century.  It  may  be  captured,  not  by  the  northern, 
but  by  the  southern  part  of  our  continent.  My  recent  visit  to  the  West  and  the 
Pacific  convinced  me  that  the  center  nation,  winner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
still  in  the  race  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  struggle  for 
record  progress  in  the  twentieth.  In  any  case,  we  of  the  middle  portion  will  heartily 
congratulate  our  advancing  sister  nations,  north  or  south. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fully  am  I  persuaded  that  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  the  earth, 
all  of  whom  are  to-day  constantly  proclaiming  their  earnest  desire  for  peace,  are  sincere 
in  their  protestations.  Why,  then,  is  this  universally  desired  peace  not  promptly 
secured?  Equally  am  I  persuaded  that  the  true  root  of  the  failure  lies  in  the  fact 
that  these  rulers  and  statesmen  know  not  each  other  well.  They  are  strangers,  and 
therefore  naturally  and  mutually  suspicious.  When  a  difference  arises,  they  meet 
as  strangers,  knowing  not  the  sincerity,  the  truthfulness,  the  keen  sense  of  honor, 
and  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  of  their  fellow-statesmen.  The  French  have  a  prov- 
erb— "We  only  hate  those  we  do  not  know."  The  reverse  is  also  self-evidently 
true— "We  only  love  those  we  do  know." 

Two  men  differ;  if  strangers,  the  probable  result  is  strife.  Two  friends  differ;  the 
probable  result  is  peaceful  settlement  either  by  themselves,  or,  failing  that,  by  arbi- 
tration of  friends,  and  the  two  friends  become  dearer  to  each  other  than  before.  Why? 
Because  neither  has  assumed  to  sit  as  judge  in  his  own  cause,  which  violates  the  first 
principles  of  natural  justice.  The  greatest  crime  that  either  man  or  nation  can  com- 
mit is  to  insist  upon  doing  that  which  would  consign  the  judge  upon  the  bench  to 
infamy  if  he  ever  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  cause  in  which  he  was  an  interested 
party.  In  nations  which  still  tolerate  the  duel,  its  practice  is  rapidly  falling  into 
disrepute,  and  a  court  of  honor  is  coming  into  general  use,  first  to  determine  whether 
the  two  foes  are  justified  in  breaking  the  peace. 

One  of  the  chief  missions  of  this  palace  should  be,  as  their  natural  home,  to  draw 
together  the  diplomats  and  representative  men  of  all  our  Republics  and  enable  them 
to  know  each  other  and  learn  of  the  sterling  virtues  of  their  colleagues,  and  especially 
their  earnest  desire  for  the  prosperity  of  all  their  neighbors  and  their  anxious  hope 
that  peace  shall  ever  reign  between  them.  Thus  these  statesmen  will  become  lifelong 
friends  to  whom  may  safely  be  intrusted  the  settlement  of  any  international  difference 
that  may  arise.  Above  all,  we  may  expect  that  between  such  friends  no  one  would 
insist  upon  sitting  as  judge  upon  his  own  cause  were  the  other  to  propose  leaving  the 
difference  to  a  mutual  friend.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  greatest  missions  of  this  inter- 
national meeting  ground  in  which  we  are  assembled.  Nor  will  its  mission  be  fulfilled 
until  every  Republic,  and,  I  fondly  hope,  Canada  also  included,  shall  have  agreed  to 
lay  aside  the  sword. 

The  most  momentous  declaration  ever  made  upon  this  subject  by  the  chief  of  a 
nation  is  that  of  our  President  recently  in  New  York.  He  proclaimed  that  all  inter- 
national disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration;  no  exceptions.  A  court  of  honor 
should  decide  whether  any  dispute  involved  that  phantom  of  nations  called  honor. 
The  independence  and  existing  territorial  limits  of  nations  would,  of  course,  be  sacred 
and  recognized  as  beyond  dispute.  He  has  given  us  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  peace  against  war  and  placed  our  Republic  in  the  van,  and  he  is  to  rank  in  history 
with  the  greatest  benefactors  of  his  race. 


JOHN  BARRETT, 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
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The  crime  of  war  is  inherent — it  gives  victory  not  to  the  nation  that  is  right  but  to 
that  which  is  strong. 
As  I  speak  there  comes  to  me  a  new  poem,  The  New  Age.     I  quote  two  verses: 

When  navies  are  forgotten 

And  fleets  are  useless  things, 
When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 

Beneath  the  eagle's  wings, 
When  memory  of  battles 

At  last  is  strange  and  old, 

When  nations  have  one  banner 

And  creeds  have  found  one  fold, 
Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 

In  all  God's  worlds  shall  cease 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory  which  is  peace. 

With  the  words  of  Washington,  the  father  of  our  country,  in  my  heart:  "My  first 
wish  is  to  see  the  plague  of  mankind,  war,  banished  from  the  earth,"  I  now  join  in 
dedicating  this  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  to  the  highest  of  all  its 
missions,  the  abolition  of  the  crime  of  killing  man  by  man  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes. 
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President  Taft  spoke  as  follows  : 
Your  Excellencies,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  this  building  and  there  testified  to  his  interest,  and  the  interest 
of  the  people  whom  he  represented,  in  its  construction  and  in  its  meaning. 
He  added  something  to  the  enjoyment  and  interest  of  the  occasion  by  differing 
somewhat  from  him  who  had  made  the  occasion  possible,  Mr.  Carnegie,  as  to 
the  method  by  which  peace  should  be  obtained.  But  that  they  both  were  earnest 
and  strenuous  and  determined  to  have  peace,  there  was  no  doubt. 

I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  the  United  States  of  America  that  the  twenty- 
one  republics  have  consented  that  the  home  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics should  be  here  and  upon  this  soil.  As  the  elder  sister  of  our  twenty 
sisters,  we  take  pride  in  the  primogeniture.  We  are  anxious  to  have  each 
member  of  the  family  know  that  we  believe  in  absolute  equality  in  the  family, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  of  preference  which  we  insist  upon  because  we  are 
older,  and,  for  the  time  being,  can  count  more  noses. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Republics  was  established,  or  suggested  at  least 
and  carried  into  being,  by  that  great  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine.  It 
has  been  made  most  effective  by  another  great  Secretary  of  State,  Elihu  Root. 
I  am  entirely  relieved  from  embarrassment  in  this  presence  and  at  this  function 
by  being  innocent  of  any  association  with  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  or 
the  magnificent  organization  that  we  are  here  to  commemorate,  and,  therefore, 
I  can  be  impartial  and  comment  on  the  fitting  things  that  this  occasion  sug- 
gests. Elihu  Root  believes  in  architecture  and  the  preservation  of  all  forms  of 
beauty,  and,  as  a  lover  of  that,  he  went  in  with  enthusiasm  to  persuade  Mr. 
Carnegie  that  this  was  the  method  of  promoting  peace,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  erect  here  a  beautiful  monument  to  art.  His  speech  today  was  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  architecture  of  this  building. 

It  is  further  fitting  that  this  building  should  have  been  made  possible  by 
that  man  who  is  the  most  conspicuous  man  out  of  official  life  in  the  bringing 
about  of  universal  peace. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  our  sister  republics  upon  the  marvelous  progress 
that  they  have  made  in  the  last  two  decades — in  material  advancement,  and  in 
that  without  which  either  spiritual  or  material  advancement  is  impossible,  in 
peace,  in  the  stability  of  their  government,  in  the  consciousness  that  it  is  the 
annals  of  a  peaceful,  happy  country  that  are  tiresome.  The  few  instances  of 
disturbed  countries  that  remain  are  being  made  less  in  number  by  the  won- 
derful progress  and  prosperity  of  those  who  preserve  the  stability  of  their 
government  by  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  majority. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  its 
greatest  object  is  the  preservation  of  peace  among  the  American  Republics. 
And  it  goes  also  without  saying  that  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Republics,  and  the  making  of  this  family  of  American  Republics,  are  events 
that  tend  more  than  anything  else  to  the  preservation  of  that  peace,  for  we 
twenty-one  republics  can  not  afford  to  have  any  two  or  any  three  of  us  quarreL 
We  must  stop.  And  Mr.  Carnegie  and  I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  all  nineteen 
of  us  can  intervene  by  proper  measures  to  suppress  a  quarrel  between  any  other 
two. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  all  philanthropists,  as  Mr.  Cernegie  is,  and  we  have 
an  additional  interest  in  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  and  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  will  between  the  twenty-one  republics  in  that  we  hope  each  of  us 
may  profit  by  the  trade  which  will  be  promoted  by  our  closer  relations. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  many  of  the  twenty-one  republics,  and  it  is 
very  fitting  that  the  building  which  represents  their  closer  union  should  be  dedi- 
cated in  this  year. 

There  is  only  one  other  happy  feature  of  the  occasion  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer,  and  that  is  the  absolute  fitness  for  the  making  of  this  Bureau  a  success, 
of  Mr.  John  Barrett.  He  was  born  for  it,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  to  make 
it  more  and  more  useful  as  the  years  go  on. 

For  the  present  Secretary  of  State,  I  want  to  say — and  I  speak  with  mod- 
esty, because  he  and  I  are  in  the  same  administration — there  is  nothing  that 
this  Government  can  do  to  promote  the  solidity  of  the  union  between  the 
twenty-one  republics  that  meet  here  in  this  building  in  joint  ownership,  that 
he  is  not  willing  and  anxious  to  do.  And,  if  T  have  any  influence  with  the 
administration,  I  propose  to  back  him  to  the  full  in  carrying  this  policy  out. 
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O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  the  high  and  mighty  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, who  dost  from  Thy  throne  behold  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth, 
we  invoke  Thy  blessing-  upon  this  temple  of  peace  and  upon  the  great 
purposes  for  which  it  has  been  builded,  and  upon  those  into  whose  hearts 
Thou  didst  put  the  thought,  and  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  grace  and 
power,  faithfully  to  fulfill  the  same.  We  ask  Thy  blessing  upon  Thy 
servant,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  others  in  authority 
in  this  land,  and  upon  the  Presidents  and  Rulers  of  our  Sister  Repub- 
lics in  this  New  World,  that  all  their  deliberations  and  actions  may  be 
guided  to  the  promotion  of  unity,  peace,  and  concord  among  the 
nations,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
may  promote  among  the  people  of  this  continent  and  all  nations 
"peace  on  earth,  good  will  towards  men." 

And  may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  His  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well  pleasing  in 
His  sight.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen. 


THE  history  of  the  pearl  and  pearl  fisheries  in  America 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  the  western  world  by  Colum- 
bus, who  wrote  glowing  accounts  to  Queen  Isabella  of  the 
beautiful  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  pearls  which  he  found 
the  Indians  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  Cariaco  in  Venezuela  wearing 
and  which  they  so  eagerly  exchanged  for  broken  bits  of  gaudily 
decorated  Valencian  plate.  In  the  account  of  his  third  voyage  in 
1498  he  wrote  that  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Paria — 

the  natives  came  to  the  ship  in  countless  numbers,  many  of  them  wearing  pieces  of 
gold  on  their  breasts  and  some  with  bracelets  of  pearls  on  their  arms  *  *  *  which 
they  informed  me  were  to  be  procured  in  their  own  neighborhood. 


i  Photographs  by  Lucien  N.  Sullivan.  United  States  Consul  at  La  Paz.  Mexico.) 

PEARL  FISHING  FLEET  OFF  THE  COAST  OF  LA  PAZ,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

A  fleet  consists  of  a  mother  ship  and  four  to  ten  small  boats  called  "  luggers."  Each  small  boat 
carries  a  crew  of  five  men  besides  the  diver.  These  boats  traverse  the  fishing  grounds  and  carry 
the  pearl  shells  to  the  mother  ship,  where  they  are  opened  and  t  .e  pearls  extracted. 

As  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements  he  sent  the  Queen 
an  immense  pearl  of  exquisite  orient  weighing  over  300  grains  taken 
from  these  waters. 

When  Vasco  Nuñez  de  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in 
1513,  he  found  the  Indians  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael 
(now  the  Bay  of  Panama)  collecting  pearls  from  oysters  washed 
ashore  during  violent  storms,  as  well  as  diving  for  them  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore. 

When  Hernando  Cortez  in  1526  discovered  Lower  California  he 
found  the  natives  wearing  many  beautiful  pearls  taken  from  the  waters 

a  By  Charles  Melville  Brown. 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Lower  California.  History  tells  us  that  when  Monte- 
zuma alighted  from  his  regal  palanquin  "blazing  with  burnished  gold 
and  overshadowed  by  a  canopy  of  gaudy  featherwork  powdered  with 
jewels  and  fringed  with  silver,"  to  grant  audience  to  Cortez,  his  cloak 
and  golden-soled  sandals  were  sprinkled  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
jewels. 

The  pampered  favorites  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Rome  valued 
their  precious  pearls  from  the  Indies  no  more  highly  than  did  the 
Indian  women  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Incas  of  Peru.  When 
the  King  of  Spain  made  Hernando  de  Soto  governor  of  Cuba  with 
commission  to  conquer  Florida,  the  latter  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Yuckees  along  the  Savannah  River  in  Florida  to  their  chief 
village,  Cufitatchiqui,  where  he  found  their  queen  wearing  great 
strings  of  pearls.     The  queen  in  welcoming  the  Spanish  explorer  to  the 


PEARL  FISHING  FLEET  AT  ANCHOR  IN  THE  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

hospitalities  of  her  nation  even  removed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
her  pearl  necklaces  and  threw  it  around  his  neck. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  not  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of 
finding  pearls  among  other  treasure  they  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
natives  of  the  New  World,  and  such  adventurers  as  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  Cabeça  de  Vaca,  Hernando  de  Soto,  Coro- 
nado, and  numerous  others  were  lured  on  by  this  hope. 

A  member  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition  collected  from  the 
natives  of  Virginia  over  5,000  pearls,  of  which  he  chose  "as  many  as 
made  a  fayre  chaine,"  and  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  wore  brace- 
lets and  earrings  of  fine  pearls,  which  as  Father  Louis  Hennepin 
wrote — 

they  gave  us  to  understand  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  calumets  from  natives 
inhabiting  the  coast  of  the  great  lake  to  the  southward,  which  I  take  to  be  the  Gulph 
of  Florida. 
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For  the  sake  of  comparison  of  the  principal  pearl  fisheries  of  the 
Americas  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  both  as  to  wealth  of  pro- 
duction and  methods  employed,  a  short  description  of  the  oldest  and 
richest  fisheries  in  the  world,  those  of  Ceylon,  is  given.  These  are 
located  in  the  Gulf  of  Manar  off  the  western  shore  of  Ceylon  and 
to  the  south  of  the  island  of  Manar,  and  on  the  Madras  side  near 
Tinnevelly.  The  Macedonians  of  Greece  obtained  pearls  from  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Ptolemies'  slaves  worked  the  fisheries  of  the 
Red  Sea  from  where,  undoubtedly,  the  famous  pearl  came  that  Cleo- 
patra is  supposed  to  have  ground  up  and  drunk  in  wine  to  her  lover. 


HEAD  DIVERS  IN  THE  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Those  divers  who  use  no  apparatus  of  any  kind,  but  simply  dive  from  the  small  boats  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  are  called  head  divers.  They  can  remain  under  water  only  a  minute  or  two,  and  are 
more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  sharks  and  other  marine  monsters  than  those  who  use  the  regular 
diver's  dress. 

The  old  methods  employed  on  the  Ceylon  fisheries  and  which 
continued  up  until  a  few  years  ago  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
pearl  oyster  beds  are  under  the  supervision  of  government  inspec- 
tors who  regulate  the  fishing.  When  a  bed  is  to  be  fished  over, 
announcement  of  the  fact  is  published  beforehand,  the  season  usu- 
ally beginning  the  first  part  of  March  and  continuing  from  four  to 
six  weeks,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  bed.  Fishing  boats  and 
divers  from  the  neighboring  coasts  of  Malabar,  native  Indians, 
Malays,  Arabs,  Polynesians,  and  pearl  merchants  by  the  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  India  assemble  shortly  before  the  appointed  day 
until  as  many  as  25,000  people  are  gathered  on  the  fishing  grounds. 
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At  midnight,  when  the  wind  freshens,  the  boats  start  for  the  banks 
in  groups  of  50  to  70,  so  as  to  arrive  there  before  sunrise.  Each  boat 
carries  from  10  to  12  divers,  who  work  in  pairs,  one  diving  while  the 
other  tends  the  signal  line,  and  who  relieve  each  other  from  time  to 
time.  At  sunrise  a  signal  gun  is  fired  and  the  fishing  begins.  The 
diver  usually  carries  a  stone  or  other  weight  of  about  50  pounds  at- 
tached to  the  haul  line  to  facilitate  his  rapid  descent,  and  in  addi- 
tion carries  a  basket  made  fast  to  the  girdle  about  his  waist  in  which 
he  places  the  oysters  as  found.  Some  divers  working  in  shallower 
water  use  no  weight  in  descending,  but  while  at  the  bottom  make 
good  use  of  both  hands  and  feet  to  seize  upon  and  wrench  loose  any 


DIVER  IN  DRESS  DESCENDING  TO  THE  PEARL  BEDS. 

The  boat  follows  as  he  proceeds  along  the  bottom  searching  for  shells.  The  air  pump  is  located  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat.  These  divers  remain  below  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  weather  conditions. 

oyster  seen  within  the  limited  area  over  which  they  can  work.  The' 
diver  who  works  without  diving  apparatus  and  who  is  called  a  "head 
diver,"  working  in  from  35  to  45  feet  of  water,  which  is  the  average, 
can  make  from  40  to  50  descents  in  a  morning,  and  can  bring  up  from 
15  to  30  oysters  each  trip.  The  native  Indian,  Malay,  and  Polynesian 
divers  remain  under  from  fifty  to  eighty  seconds,  according  to  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  working,  but  some  can  stand  a  much  longer 
submergence. 

At  the  firing  of  another  signal  gun  about  noon  the  diving  is  sus- 
pended and  the  boats  race  ashore  and  beach,  ready  for  unloading. 
On  their  arrival  there  the  oysters  are  carried  into  the  government. 


DIVER   IN'    DRESS,  READY  TO    DESCEND,  LOOKING  THROUGH   THE   SIDE  WINDOW 

OF  HIS  HELMET. 

The  dress  generally  consists  of  a  rubber  suit  all  in  one  piece,  which  the  diver  gets  into  through  the  neck; 
Jeaden-soled  boots,  leaden  weights  carried  on  the  chest  and  back,  and  a  corselet  to  which  the  helmet  is 
screwed.  The  air  pipe,  life  line,  and  helmet  are  attached,  the  man  at  the  air  pump  is  set  to  work, 
and  last  of  all  the  glass  face,  which  is  detachable,  is  screwed  up.  In  the  picture  the  life  line  may  be 
seen  in  a  loop  a  little  below  the  hips  and  again  under  his  arms. 
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corral  and  there  piled  into  three  heaps,  each  boat's  load  being  kept 
separate,  the  Government  taking  two  heaps  or  two-thirds  of  the  catch 
and  the  remainder  being  divided  among  the  divers  and  the  crew, 
the  divers  usually  receiving  the  largest  portion.  There  are  about 
4,500  divers  at  work,  the  daily  catch  averaging  1,000,000  oysters, 
which  are  often  found  clustered  closely  together. 

The  Government's  share  is  then  auctioned  off  by  the  inspector  in 
lots  of  1,000  and  usually  bought  up  by  small  merchants,  divided  into 
smaller  lots,  and  resold.     The  price  obtained  depends  largely  on  the 


THE  TERROR  OF  THE  PEARL  DIVER. 

"Manta  raya,"  or  devilfish,  captured  in  the  Bay  of  La  Paz,  Lower  California,  by  Lieut.  G.  C.  Reiter, 
of  the  U.'S.  S.  Narragansett,  about  1875.  This  monster  measured  13  feet  in  length  and  16  feet  in 
breadth,  and  its  weight  was  about  1  ton.  Those  generally  found  measure  from  4  to  8  feet  in  width. 
When  they  encounter  the  dress  diver,  they  either  envelop  him  with  their  side  wings  or  mem- 
branes, or  twist  off  the  air  hose  by  means  of  the  large  horny  feelers  with  which  their  heads  are 
armed.  When  these  fish  are  found  to  be  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  the  divers  will  not  go 
down  to  seek  for  pearl  oysters. 

average  run  of  the  pearls  found,  which  can  be  closely  estimated 
by  experts.  However,  chance  plays  a  great  part,  and  the  lucky  mer- 
chant quickly  pockets  any  valuable  find  to  prevent  a  possible  rise  in 
price,  and  returns  to  buy  more  from  the  same  lot. 

The  true  Indian  diver  never  descends  without  first  providing  for 
attack  against  sharks  or  other  dangerous  fish  by  invoking  immunity 
through  the  shark  charmer's  incantations,  a  hereditary  endowment 
among  the  East  Indians,  one  of  these  charmers  usually  accompany- 
ing each  boat.  Aside  from  this  danger,  which  in  these  waters,  how- 
ever, is  comparatively  small,  the  diver  working  under  a  tropical  sun 
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and  exposed  to  rheumatism  and  often  paralysis,  is  usually  a  short- 
lived man. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  this  was  the  method  employed  in  gather- 
ing pearls,  and  the  British  Government  of  India  derived  a  revenue 
of  from  $300,000  to  $750,000  annually  from  the  product  of  these 
fisheries,  but  for  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  operated  by  an 
English  corporation  under  a  twenty  year  lease  for  a  stipulated  sum 
per  year,  in  addition  to  the  proper  care  and  cultivation  of  the  beds 
under  government  supervision. 

The  world  has  never  known  richer  pearl  fisheries  than  those  of 
Ceylon.     The  pearls  of  finest  orient  and  color  come  from  these  waters, 


ABOARD  THE  MOTHER  SHIP. 
Cutting  out  the  oysters  to  obtain  the  pearls. 

and  the  mother-of-pearl  shell  is  the  largest  and  most  iridescent.  It 
was  from  here  that  La  Pellegrina  came,  said  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  pearl  in  existence  and  which  weighs  112  grains,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  Crown  pearls  of  European  royalty.  For  centuries  the 
Indian  princes  have  amassed  great  wealth  in  pearls,  and  those  of  the 
Rana  of  Dholpur  were  valued  at  $7,500,000. 

The  most  extensive  pearl  oyster  grounds  of  the  world  are  situated 
on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Australia.  These  are  located 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  South 
Australia,  and  extend  in  irregular  patches  from  near  Cooktown  on 
the  northeast  almost  to  Freemantle  at  the  southwest,  a  distance  of 


PEARL  FISHING  OFF  LA  PAZ,  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Diver  leaving  boat  to  seek  for  pearls.  The  man  in  the  boat  above  him  is  ready  to  pay  out  the  air 
tube  and  signal  line. 

2.  Boat  following  the  diver,  who  is  now  walking  along  the  bottom.  The  men  in  the  center  of  the  boat 
are  working  the  air  pump,  while  the  one  at  the  stern  holds  the  signal  line.  The  air  tube  hangs  over 
the  end. 
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nearly  3,000  miles.  In  1905  these  fisheries  employed  a  total  of  773 
vessels,  with  6,075  men,  and  had  an  output  valued  at  356,000  pounds 
sterling.  Here  is  found  the  finest  mother-of-pearl,  which  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  pearls  by  more  than  300  per  cent,  The  city  of  Singa- 
pore, one  of  the  largest  pearl  markets  of  the  world,  is  the  headquar- 
ters for  furnishing  labor  and  supplies  for  the  Queensland  fisheries. 

The  richest  pearl  fisheries  in  the  Americas  at  the  present  time  are 
those  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  centering  around  La  Paz,  and  along  the 
outer  coast  of  Lower  California  in  Mexico.  These  fisheries  were  dis- 
covered by  Hernando  Cortez  when  he  marched  across  Mexico  in 
1526.  The  principal  beds  are  near  La  Paz,  in  the  Gulf,  Espiritu  Santo, 
Lorenzo  Point,  off  the  island  of  Cerrabro,  Los  Coyotes,  and  Mulege 


MEAL  HOUR  ON  BOARD  THE  MOTHER  SHIP. 
The  oyster  is  the  main  article  of  diet. 

Bay,  and,  in  fact,  along  the  entire  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  from  La  Paz 
to  above  the  island  of  Loreto  and  Tiburón,  on  the  east  side.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  found  along  the  outside  coast  of  Lower  California,  pearl 
oyster  beds  are  also  found  at  points  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Mexico  and  Nicaragua,  but,  due  principally  to  the  lack  of  protection 
for  vessels,  fishing  has  never  been  successfully  carried  on  at  these 
places.  The  pearl  oyster  seems  to  thrive  best  in  protected  harbors 
and  inlets,  especially  where  fresh-water  streams  empty.  A  few  oyster 
beds  have  also  been  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Campeche  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  Mexico,  and  a  bed  nearly  10  miles  long  was  located  not  long 
ago  off  Punta  Santo  Cristobal.  These  beds  are  now  being  worked 
under  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government. 
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Cortez  and  the  Spaniards  after  him  obliged  the  Indians  to  work 
the  La  Paz  beds  and  to  give  one-tenth  of  their  catch  to  the  church 
and  one-tenth  to  the  Crown.  The  beds  were  soon  depleted  and  later 
abandoned.  Over  fifty  years  later,  after  having  recuperated,  fishing 
was  renewed,  and  it  is  said  that  a  Spaniard  who  later  worked  them  took 
yearly  from  them  300  to  500  pounds  of  pearls,  which  he  packed  on 
mules  and  sold  by  the  bushel. 


(Reproduced  from  "The  Book  of  the  Pearl."  by  George  Frederick  Kimz.  A.  M..  1  h.  D..  and  (  'hurles  Hugh  Stevenson, 
LL.  M.,  D.  C.  L.    Published  by  the  Century  Publishing  Company.) 

OPENING   PEARL   OYSTERS   AND    SEARCHING    FOR    PEARLS   OFF   THE   COAST    OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  fishing  the  oysters  are  cleaned  of  submarine  growths.  After  being  scrubbed 
and  the  edges  chipped  to  keep  the  mother-of-pearl  from  breaking  when  opened,  they  are  stored  on  deck 
over  night.  Early  in  the  morning  they  are  opened  and  searched  for  pearls,  which  is  done  very  care- 
fully. The  hinge  of  the  shell  is  placed  on  the  deck  and  a  broad  knife  forced  down  so  as  to  sever  the 
adductor  muscle,  causing  the  shell  to  spring  open  and  permit  the  removal  of  the  soft  parts  within. 
The  flesh  is  carefully  examined  both  by  sight  and  feeling  to  locate  the  pearls.  Within  the  adductor 
muscle  are  found  the  seed  pearls  and  small  baroques:  the  large  pearls  are  found  embedded  in  the 
mantle  where  they  can  be  detected  as  soon  as  the  shell  is  opened,  and  sometimes  they  are  loose  in 
the  shell. 

Up  to  thirty  years  ago  "  buzos  de  cabeza,"  or  head  divers,  only 
were  employed,  but  on  the  revival  of  the  fisheries  about  this  time 
modern  diving  apparatus  was  introduced,  and  to-day  they  are  being 
worked  under  concession  by  San  Francisco  firms,  who  employ  from 
800  to  1,200  men  and  a  number  of  run  schooners,  which  collect  the 
oysters  from  the  smaller  boats  working  on  the  beds  and  carry  them 
to  the  companies'  sheds  on  shore,  where  they  are  opened  and  the 
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pearls  found  sorted  by  passing  them  through  small  brass  sieves  of 
graded  sizes. 

In  the  Gulf  the  season  commences  in  July  and  continues  to  October, 
but  while  along  the  unprotected  outer  coast  it  commences  earlier,  in 
March,  it  is  terminated  by  the  hurricanes  that  sweep  this  coast  in 
June. 

Most  of  the  diving  is  done  by  divers  using  the  most  improved  div- 
ing apparatus,  helmet  and  air  pumps,  and  is  carried  on  in  from  40  to 
120  feet  of  water,  an  average  depth  being  60  to  80  feet.     The  work 


i  From  ■■  The  Book  of  the  Pearl."    The  Century  Publishing  Company.) 

GRADING,  WEIGHING,  AND  PACKING  MOTHER-OF-PEARL  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN 

FISHERIES. 

The  Australian  mother-of-pearl  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  found  in  the  world.  On  this  account,  and  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  native  employees  from  stealing  the  pearls,  many  vessel 
owners  allow  their  men  to  keep  all  pearls  found  and  simply  figure  their  profits  from  the  shells  alone. 

can  only  be  continued  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  hours  at  a 
time,  due  to  the  tide,  which  along  this  coast  has  a  maximum  variation 
of  over  20  feet,  creating  currents  that  make  it  impossible  to  work  for 
more  than  one  and  one-half  hours  before  and  one  and  one-half  to  two 
hours  after  the  turn  of  the  tide.  One  of  the  great  dangers  of  working 
at  the  bottom  when  a  strong  current  is  running  is  the  risk  of  being 
carried  far  from  the  boat  on  rising  in  an  exhausted  condition,  in  the 
case  of  the  head  diver,  or  of  injury  by  being  driven  against  some  sharp 
jutting  rock  or  coral  formation  on  which  the  life  line  might  catch 
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fast.  The  divers  take  little  or  no  food  into  their  stomach  before  com- 
mencing work,  as  this  would  hinder  deep  breathing  and  make  them 
more  liable  to  cramps.  A  diver  wearing  25  pounds  of  lead  on  each 
shoe,  rubber  garments,  and  brass  helmet  to  which  are  attached  air 
tubes,  signal  cord  and  life  line,  can  remain  at  the  bottom  from  one- 
half  to  three  hours,  according  to  the  depth  at  which  he  is  working. 


(From  '•  The  Book  of  the  Pearl."    The  Century  Publishing  Company.) 

SHELL  OF  FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL,  WITH  ATTACHED  PORCELAIN  BEADS  COVERED 

WITH  NACRE. 

In  northern  China  many  families  make  a  business  of  inserting  foreign  substances  in  mussel  shells  and 
allow  them  to  remain  until  covered  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  oyster  will  cover  up  in  this  manner  any 
foreign  substance  introduced  into  its  shell,  although  the  true  pearls  of  commerce,  formerly  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  presence  of  a  grain  of  sand,  are  now  known  to  be  the  result  of  a  parasite.  The 
Japanese  have,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  shells,  reduced  the  artificial  production  of 
pearls  to  a  science. 

The  pressure  is  so  great  at  120  feet  that  he  usually  remains  under  but 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  while  in  50  feet  of  water  he  might  be  seen 
moving  about  on  the  bottom  for  several  hours. 

The  head  diver,  who  usually  works  independently,  operates  in 
from  30  to  50  feet  of  water,  at  which  depth  the  oysters  can  be  seen  on 
the  clear  sandy  bottom,  and  remains  under  from  fifty  to  ninety  sec- 
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onds,  although  some  of  the  most  inured  remain  under  much  longer. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  native  Panamanian  diver  remain  submerged 
for  two  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  but  on  reaching  the  surface  was 
so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be  dragged  into  the  boat  and  was  unfit 
for  further  diving  that  morning.  Deep  diving  causes  deafness,  and 
after  several  seasons'  work  this  becomes  quite  acute. 

There  are  two  classes  of  head  divers,  those  that  go  down  head  first, 
as  do  many  East  Indians,  Malays,  and  Polynesians,  and  who  use  no 
weights  to  facilitate  descent,  and  those  who  go  down  feet  first,  with 
one  foot  caught  in  a  loop  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  weight,  while 


(From  -The  Book  of  the  Pearl."    The  Century  Publishing  Company.) 

SHELL   OF  DIPSAS    PLICATUS,   OR    FRESH-WATER  MUSSEL,  WITH  METAL  FIGURES 
OF   BUDDHA  COATED   WITH   NACRE. 

The  Chinese  have  for  centuries  practiced  the  art  of  inserting  leaden  images  of  Buddha  and  other  objects 
under  the  mantle  and  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  shells  of  mussels.  The  shell  is  then  returned  to  the 
water  and  in  about  six  months  is  taken  out  and  the  figure  found  to  have  been  covered  by  the  oyster  with 
a  thin  coat  of  nacre.    These  are  removed  and  sold  to  dealers  and  tourists. 

others  have  the  weight  fastened  to  their  waists,  releasing  it  on  ascend- 
ing. On  filling  the  basket  or  on  becoming  exhausted  the  diver  re- 
leases his  foot  from  the  loop  and  attaches  the  latter  to  the  basket, 
ascending  independently  or  at  times  hand  over  hand  up  the  rope 
when  hauled  taut.  Both  classes  of  divers  carry  the  diver's  knife 
incased  in  a  tubular  sheath,  with  which  he  cuts  the  oyster  loose  from 
the  rock  to  which  it  clings  by  a  greenish  black  fibrous  beard. 

The  pearl  oyster  of  these  Mexican  waters  is  not  found  in  beds  like 
the  edible  variety,  nor  even  growing  as  close  together  as  those  of 
33703— Bull.  5—10 6 
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Ceylon,  but  scattered  over  extensive  areas,  often  in  pairs  or  groups 
of  a  dozen  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other. 

After  the  morning's  work  the  shells  are  taken  ashore  and  there 
opened  under  the  company's  sheds  by  inserting  a  sharp  instrument 
between  the  two  valves  and  cutting  loose  the  muscle  from  the  upper 
one;  the  body  of  the  oyster  is  then  cut  loose  from  the  lower  shell 
and  squeezed  between  the  fingers  from  the  center  outward.     The 


(Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine.) 

PEARL  FISHING    OFF  THE   COAST   OF  CEYLON. 

The  most  famous  fishing  ground  for  pearls  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  Ceylon.  The  British  Government 
advertises  several  weeks  in  advance  that  the  oyster  beds  will  be  fished' on  a  certain  date,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  little  village  of  Aripu  becomes  a  temporary  city,  merchants  and  traders  from  all  over  the 
world,  native  peddlers  and  artisans,  agents  of  jewelry  houses,  and  tourists  come  in  large  numbers,  stay 
until  the  fishing  is  completed,  and  then  vanish  as  quickly  as  they  came.  The  fishing  here  is  done  entirely 
by  head  divers,  without  the  aid  of  any  apparatus.  The  divers  generally  work  in  pairs,  one  diving  while 
the  other  tends  the  signal  line,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time. 

pearl,  if  any,  is  usually  found  in  the  dark  membranous  layers  or 
gills  winch  excrete  the  nacreous  substance,  although  some  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  body  of  the  o  jester  itself.  Thousands 
of  oysters  might  be  opened  without  revealing  a  pearl  of  any  consider- 
able value.  Sometimes  not  a  single  pearl  is  found  in  a  whole  day's 
or  month's  work  in  the  case  of  the  head  diver;  at  others  one  worth 
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thousands  of  dollars  is  discovered.  As  many  as  100  seed  or  small 
pearls  may  be  found  in  a  single  shell,  but  are  usually  of  little  value. 

The  diver  receives  a  monthly  salary  and  one-tenth  of  what  he  finds, 
which  at  times  nets  him  as  high  as  $500  during  a  single  month  if  he 
is  fortunate. 

The  pearl  shells  from  these  waters  are  not  as  large  as  those  of  Cey- 
lon, but  run  from  6,000  to  7,000  to  the  ton.  The  true  pearl  oyster, 
the  Meleagrina  of  the  Indian  and  south  Pacific  oceans,  varies  in 
diameter  from  2  to  8  inches,  according  to  age,  6  inches  being  the  aver- 
age.    One  diver  working  with  helmet  and  air  pump  can  secure  as 


(Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine.) 

RETURNING   FROM    THE   FISHING   GROUNDS. 
On  the  return  trip  the  boats  race  ashore,  piling  themselves  up  on  the  beach  like  a  school  of  stranded  fish. 

many  as  15,000  oysters  in  a  season.  The  greater  part  of  the  shell 
from  the  La  Paz  fisheries  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  while  most  of 
the  pearls  go  to  Mexico  City  and  Paris.  In  1908  the  production  of 
these  fisheries  was  valued  at  $5, 000, 000,  the  pearls  representing 
$3,000,000  and  the  mother-of-pearl  shell  the  balance. 

According  to  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
authorities  on  pearls,  a  pearl  of  the  first  water  should  possess  a  per- 
fect skin,  fine  orient  or  delicate  texture,  be  free  from  specks  or  flaws, 
and  be  of  a  translucent  white  color,  with  a  subdued  iridescent  sheen. 
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It  should  also  be  perfectly  spherical,  or,  if  not,  of  a  symmetrical 
pear  shape.  White  or  pink  pearls  are  the  finest,  owing  to  their  deli- 
cate sheen.  Sometimes  the  outer  layer  can  be  removed,  the  sub- 
jacent surface  revealing  a  finer  skin  than  the  outer  one,  and  in 
this  way  a  pearl  may  be  improved. 

The  Lower  California  pearls  are  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes  and 
color,  round,  pear  shaped,  button  pearl  or  flat  on  one  side,  baroque, 
or  pearl  of  irregular  shape,  and  in  color  ranging  from  white  and  pink 


(Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine.) 


BRINGING   THE    OYSTERS   ASHORE. 


The  oysters  are  carried  in  large  baskets  from  the  fishing  boats  to  large  corrals.  Here  the  divers  receive 
their  share  which  they  carry  outside  the  stockade  and  dispose  of  in  small  lotsbf  10,  20,  50,  or  100  shells 
to  the  swarm  of  merchants  and  small  buyers  who  surround  the  stockade. 

to  blue,  green,  brown,  and  black.  Some  very  famous  pearls  of  history 
have  been  taken  from  these  waters.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  gems 
of  the  Spanish  Crown  is  an  enormous  Mexican  pearl  found  near 
Loreto  by  a  native  diver,  and  weighing  400  grains. 

With  hardly  an  exception  there  are  American  pearls  among  the 
crown  jewels  of  every  ruler  of  Europe.  In  1889,  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Paris,  there  was  exhibited  a  set  of  seven  black  pearls  from  these 
Mexican  fisheries,  valued  at  -$22,000  at  that  time,  and  to-day  worth 
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much  more.  One  of  the  largest  pearls  ever  found  here  was  sold  in 
Paris  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  $10,000,  and  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment presented  Napoleon  III  with  a  black  Mexican  pearl  valued 
at  $25,000.  In  the  early  eighties  three  magnificent  black  pearls 
were  found  on  the  La  Paz  fisheries,  ranging  in  weight  from  28  to  45 
carats  and  worth  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  each.  A  very  beautiful  pearl 
of  a  delicate  brownish  tint  was  also  found  about  the  same  time, 
weighing  75  carats,  and  valued  at  $8,000.     The  brown,  green,  blue, 


(Coartes;  of  Everybody's  magazine.) 

THE  DIVERS  RECEIVING  THEIR  SHARES,  DECREED  BY  THE  LAW  OF  THE  FISHING. 

The  divers  dispose  of  their  shares  to  the  small  traders,  who  open  the  shells  in  the  search  for  pearls.  Should 
a  buyer  And  a  number  of  pearls  in  the  shells  he  has  bought,  he  eagerly  seeks  to  secure  a  second  consignment 
from  the  same  lot  in  the  hope  of  having  similar  luck  with  the  new  purchase. 

and  black  tints  are  very  unusual,  and  Mexico  and  Panama  are 
famous  for  the  combinations  of  these  colors  found  in  the  pearls  from 
their  coasts.  Señora  Diaz,  wife  of  President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  has  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Mexican  pearls  which  rivals  many  of  the 
famous  collections  of  Europe.  Among  the  poorest  natives  of 
Mexico  beautiful  pearls  are  often  to  be  found,  usually  crudely  mounted 
in  rings,  combs,  earrings,  chains,  etc. 
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Many  stories  are  told  of  wonderful  bargains  in  pearls  to  be  had  on 
the  fishing  grounds,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  a  merchant  of  La  Paz 
once  bought  a  pearl  weighing  32  carats  from  an  ignorant  native  diver 
for  $10,  later  selling  it  in  France  for  $5,000,  yet  as  a  rule  the  native 
is  an  expert  in  the  valuation  of  pearls;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
value  of  an  exceptional  pearl  often  depends  on  whose  hands  it  falls 
into. 

The  fisheries  of  Lower  California  have  experienced  the  prosperity 
and  decline  characteristic  of  every  pearl  fishery  known.     During  the 


i  Courtesy  of  Everybody's  Magazine.  ) 

PEARL  OYSTERS  PILED  IN  GOVERNMENT  CORRALS. 

After  the  divers  have  received  their  share  of  shells,  the  balance  are  put  up  at  auction  by  the  government 
agent.  They  are  sold  in  lots  of  1,000,  and  the  bidders  hold  up  their  fingers  to  indicate  the  number  of  lots 
they  desire.  Some  of  the  Indian  merchants  buy  as  many  as  1,000,000.  The  buying  is  something  of  a 
lottery,  inasmuch  as  the  purchaser  can  not  tell  what  percentage  of  his  shells  will  contain  pearls. 

first  years  after  the  Spanish  conquest  these  waters  yielded  an  immense 
revenue  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  is  said  that  from  here  in  the  year 
1715,  1,280  ounces  of  pearls  were  shipped  to  Spain,  and  many  of  the 
pearls  that  to-day  grace  the  Spanish  crown  came  from  these  waters. 
Systematic  planting  somewhat  similar  to  that  done  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  with  the  edible  variety  of  oyster  is  now  being  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  the  oysters  maturing  in  from 
four  to  six  years. 
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The  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  production  of 
the  rare  black  pearl,  and  quite  a  number  of  these  have  recently  been 
taken  from  the  beds  in  the  Gulf  of  Campeche. 

In  Venezuela,  the  principal  oyster  beds  are  located  around  the 
Island  of  Margarita,  which  word  in  Spanish  means  pearl,  and  at 
Cubagua,  El  Tirano,  Gulf  of  Paria  and  Coro,  Porlamar,  Maracapana, 
and  Macanao,  so  that  this  part  of  Venezuela  became  known  to  the 
early  Spaniards  as  the  Pearl  coast.  It  was  here  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
that  Columbus  traded  pieces  of  broken  plate  with  the  poor,  ignorant 
Indians  for  strings  of  pearls.  These  fisheries  were  very  rich  when 
found  by  the  Spaniards,  but  during  the  fifty  years  following  their 
discovery  were  practically  ruined  by  overfishing.  Due  to  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  pearl  fisheries  of  the  Island  of  Cubagua  during  the 
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THE  WHITE  DOTS  SHOW  THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PEARL  FISHERIES 

OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

fifty  years  following  the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  or  as  Colum- 
bus called  it,  "El  Golfo  de  las  Perlas,"  the  flourishing  city  of  New 
Cadiz  was  founded  here  by  the  Spanish,  but  the  beds  becoming 
exhausted  its  importance  declined,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  During  the  past  century  fishing  has 
been  revived  from  time  to  time,  principally  by  European  firms,  and 
at  the  present  time  extensive  operations  are  being  carried  on  by  a 
French  firm  holding  a  concession  from  the  Venezuelan  Government. 
Modern  diving  apparatus,  as  well  as  dredging,  is  employed,  and  some 
planting  has  been  done.  Most  of  the  pearls  taken  from  the  waters 
in  this  vicinity  are  sent  to  Paris. 

By  Resolution  of  February  28,  1902,  the  Venezuelan  Government 
permits  pearl  fishing  at  the  following  places:  Ballena  Point  to  the 
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east  of  Margarita  Island  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  the 
Island;  from  this  latter  point  to  the  Morro  del  Robledor,  and  from 
here  to  Punta  Arenas  on  the  western  shore  of  the  island.  The 
fisheries  are  under  the  supervision  of  inspectors,  and  every  year  the 
Department  of  Fomento  publishes  in  the  Official  Gazette  where  and 
for  how  long  the  fishing  may  take  place. 

More  than  400  sailing  vessels  and  2,000  men  are  constantly  at  work 
on  the  different  beds  along  the  Pearl  coast  and  among  the  islands. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  pres- 
ent here,  principally  that  of  the  great  tide  variation,  which  here  is  not 
over  3  feet.     Most  of  the  divers  work  independently,  securing  a  license 


LAUNCHING  A  COLLECTION  BOX  TO  SECURE  EGGS  FOR  THE  ARTIFICIAL  PROP- 
AGATION OF  PEARL  OYSTERS. 

At  San  Gabriel,  a  small  cove  on  the  island  of  Espíritu  Santo,  about  15  miles  from  La  Paz,  Lower 
California,  a  company  with  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government  is  engaged  in  the  artificial 
cultivation  of  the  pearl  oyster. 

at  Margarita  on  the  payment  of  a  small  sum.  The  yearly  value  of 
the  product  of  the  beds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  island  of 
Margarita  is  approximately  $600,000. 

It  is  said  that  in  1579  King  Philip  of  Spain  obtained  from  Margarita 
a  magnificent  pearl  weighing  250  carats,  and  variously  estimated  as 
being  worth  from  $30,000  to  $100,000.  From  the  Cubagua  banks  in 
1597  the  King  of  Spain  received  350  pounds  weight  of  pearls  as  crown 
revenue. 

The  pearl  oyster  of  these  waters  does  not  average  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  although  beauti- 
ully  iridescent  the  shell  is  too  thin  to  be  of  any  commercial  value,  and 
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is  not  shipped,  but  left  lying  on  the  beach  in  immense  heaps.  The 
oysters  are  found  clustered  closely  together  in  beds,  so  that  dredging 
can  be  employed  on  some  of  them. 

The  Venezuelan  pearls  are  of  very  good  orient  and  color,  and  these 
fisheries  are  specially  famous  for  the  number  of  beautiful  baroques 
found.  The  pearls  run  white  and  yellow,  but  combinations  are  often 
found.     As  a  rule,  they  are  smaller  than  the  East  Indian  pearl. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  in  the  Caribbean  great  num- 
bers of  fine  pearls  were  found  in  the  waters  about  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  within  late  years  Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo  have  pro- 
duced many  delicate  white  pearls,  the  shell  averaging  very  good. 


DETACHING   THE   YOUNG    OYSTER    FROM   THE    NEST   AT   THE\SAN    GABRIEL 

STATION. 

The  eggs  are  collected  in  large  boxes  containing  apartments  where  they  pass  into  the  state  of  larvae 
and  from  that  to  the  tiny  young  shell,  which  soon  begins  to  cling  to  the  nests  placed  in  each 
compartment. 

It  was  in  the  Bay  of  Panama  that  the  Indians  of  the  cacique, 
Tumaco,  first  demonstrated  to  Balboa  the  manner  in  which  they 
fished  the  pearl  oyster.     Washington  Irving  says  : 

When  the  Indians  found  that  Vasco  Nuñez  de  Balboa  set  a  value  upon  the  pearls, 
the  cacique  sent  a  number  of  his  men  to  fish  for  them.  The  largest  pearls  were  usually 
found  in  the  deepest  water,  but  sometimes  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  and  were  sought 
only  in  calm  weather.  The  small  pearls  were  taken  at  a  depth  of  2  to  3  feet,  and  the 
oysters  containing  them  were  often  driven  on  the  beach  in  quantities  during  a  violent 
B 1 i  urn .  A  party  of  pearl  divers  sent  by  the  cacique  consisted  of  30  Indians,  with  whom 
BâlbóA  sent  six  Spanish  witnesses.  A  number  of  the  shellfish  were  driven  on  shore, 
from  which  they  collected  pearls  of  the  value  of  20  marks.  They  were  small,  but 
exceedingly  beautiful,  not  having  been  injured  by  heat  like  those  collected  by  the 
Indians,  who  opened  the  shells  by  putting  them  in  a  fire,  and  many  of  these  pearls 
were  sent  to  Spain  as  specimens. 
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Oviedo,  the  Spanish  historian,  records  the  circumstance  that  the 
cacique,  Tumaco,  presented  Balboa  with  a  large  canoe  and  paddles, 
the  handles  of  which  were  inlaid  with  small  pearls,  a  fact  to  which 
Balboa  caused  his  companions  to  testify  before  the  notary,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  reported  to  his  King  as  proof  of  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  newly  discovered  sea. 

The  principal  fisheries  of  these  coasts  are  among  the  Islas  del  Rey, 
or  Kings  Islands,  now  known  as  the  Pearl  Islands,  lying  in  the  Gulf 
of  Panama  about  50  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama,  and  consisting 


TRANSFERRING  YOUNG  OYSTERS  FROM  THE  NESTS  TO  WIRE  TRAYS. 

At  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  the  young  oyster  is  removed  from  the  nests  where  first  placed  to 
trays  of  wire  cloth  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  which  are  then  placed  in  canals  so  constructed  that 
water  circulates  continuously  and  carries  the  elements  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  oyster. 

of  Rey  Island,  Pacheca,  Pedro  Gonzales,  San  Jose,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  to  the  north.  Other  important  fisheries  are  found 
among  the  islands  of  Coiba,  Coibita,  Jicarón,  Secas,  and  Contreras,  to 
the  northwest  and  off  the  south  coast  of  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas. 
Rich  beds  have  at  times  been  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Golfo 
Dulce,  in  Costa  Rica,  and  around  Punte  Burica,  in  Panama.  Some 
beds  are  worked  along  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  Colom- 
bia, and  on  the  Pacific  side  as  far  down  as  Ecuador  and  Peru,  although 
not  to  any  considerable  extent,  owing  to  unfavorable  conditions  pre- 
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vailing  due  to  tide  and  unprotected  coast  line.  The  true  Meleagrina 
seems  to  grow  better  nearer  the  equator,  however,  and  the  beds  of 
Colombia  might  easily  be  improved  by  planting. 

Of  the  Pearl  Islands  of  Panama  Bay,  Rey  Island  is  the  largest  of 
the  group.  The  only  village  of  any  size  among  these  islands  is  San 
Miguel,  as  old  as  the  fisheries  themselves,  the  tower  of  its  little 
masonry  church  being  thickly  inlaid  with  beautiful  nacreous  shells 
from  the  fishing  grounds  on  all  sides.  The  stranger  no  sooner  lands 
on  the  beach  through  the  heavy  undertow  of  the  surf  than  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  numbers  of  naked  brown  children  carrying  armloads  of 
shells,  and  some  with  dozens  of  little  seed  pearls,  which  they  are  eager 
to  exchange  for  silver  "reales"  and  "pesos."     Snowy-white  sponge 


WIRE  TRAYS  FILLED  WITH  YOUNG  OYSTERS  READY  TO  BE  PLACED  IN  BOXES 

IN  THE  CANALS. 

coral  formations  resembling  the  dead,  snow-clad  twigs  of  the  maple 
in  winter,  are  found  in  immense  beds  among  these  islands,  and 
bleached  in  the  tropical  sun,  starfish.,  the  serrated  weapon  of  the 
swordfish,  and  all  manner  of  mollusks  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

The  waters  in  the  passages  between  the  islands  vary  in  depth  from 
3£  to  19  fathoms,  and,  even  including  the  outside  banks,  there  is  scarcely 
one  under  20  fathoms  that  has  not  at  some  time  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  been  fished  over.  Tomas  Gage,  the  English  priest,  who 
visited  these  islands  and  the  old  city  of  Panama  in  1632,  thirty-nine 
years  before  the  destruction  of  the  latter  by  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the 
English  buccaneer,  reported  the  production  of  pearls  in  pounds,  and 
stated  that  the  meanest  of  the  native  women  wore  strings  of  beautiful 
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large  pearls  about  their  necks  and  twined  about  their  arms.  He 
states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Indian  divers  on  bringing  their 
catch  ashore  to  place  the  oysters  in  one  pile  and  open  them  standing 
back  to  back  so  that  neither  might  know  of  the  luck  of  the  other, 
thereby  avoiding  disputes  as  to  the  equitable  division  of  the  product 
of  their  labor  and  of  the  special  richness  of  certain  beds;  for  since 
expert  conchologists  agree  that  the  pearl  is  usually  formed  by  a  bor- 
ing parasite  which  penetrates  the  shell  of  the  nacre-producing 
Meleagrina,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  bed  of  oysters  lying  in  certain 
currents  might  be  attacked  by  this  parasite  and  produce  a  good 
average  of  pearls,  while  a  bed  near  by  but  in  another  current  may  be 
entirely  free  from  the  parasite  and  hence  produce  few  if  any  pearls. 


THE  GROWING  OYSTER  AS  IT  APPEARS  IN  THE  WIRE  TKAYS. 

Many  of  the  Pearl  Islands  belong  to  individual  owners  in  Panama 
and  London,  and  for  the  past  few  years  the  island  of  Pedro  Gonzales 
has  been  offered  for  sale. 

At  the  present  time  there  'are  about  20  diving  machines  and  300 
head  divers  at  work  on  the  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  pearl 
fisheries.  Each  diving  machine  is  manned  by  four  men,  two  at  the 
pump,  one  diver,  and  one  to  attend  the  life  and  haul  lines.  The  season 
begins  in  March  and  lasts  until  July,  although  during  calm  weather 
it  may  be  continued  for  two  months  longer.  Due  to  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  tide,  which  here  runs  from  20  to  22  feet,  the  diver  can  only 
work  three  hours  at  a  time,  similar  to  the  divers  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Work  is  carried  on  usually  in  depths  ranging  from  30  to  100 
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feet,  but  seldom  at  120  feet.  The  head  diver  dives  with  the  current, 
descending  by  the  use  of  a  stone  tied  to  the  haul  line  and  which  he 
follows  to  the  bottom.  To  the  diver  at  the  bottom  the  shell  of  the 
oyster  appears  a  chalky  white,  unless  covered  by  moss,  as  it  some- 
times is,  and  he  must  work  quickly  in  the  dull  leaden  light,  cutting  it 
from  the  rock  to  which  it  tenaciously  clings.  Fifty  to  ninety  seconds 
is  the  usual  time  he  remains  under  here,  although  there  are  stories 
told  on  the  fisheries  of  divers  who  have  remained  under  as  long  as 
five  minutes  and  even  more,  but  these  are  in  all  probability  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  too  fertile  imagination,  as  every  second  is  intensified 
and  seems  a  whole  minute  after  the  usual  time  is  exceeded.  The 
divers  of  these  waters  as  well  as  those  of  Mexico  suffer  more  from 
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WOODEN    BOXES  CONTAINING   TRAYS   OF  YOUNG   OYSTERS  AT  THE   SAN 
GABRIEL  STATION. 

deafness  than  do  the  East  Indians,  the  average  depth  of  water  in 
which  they  work  being  greater. 

Sometimes  the  swift  current  that  sweeps  in  among  these  islands 
will  carry  in  oysters  from  greater  depths  outside  which  may  then  be 
found  lying  loose  on  the  bottom.  Some  years  ago  a  native  boy  while 
diving  in  sport  scarcely  500  feet  from  shore  in  one  of  the  passages 
among  the  islands  of  Perico,  Flamenco,  and  Naos,  lying  immediately 
at  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  brought  up  an  oyster  in  which  he  found 
a  black  pearl  that  was  sold  in  Panama  for  $3,000  and  later  in  Paris 
for  $12,000.  This  oyster  without  doubt  had  been  carried  from  great er 
depths  into  the  shallow  passage  by  the  strong  currents  running 
through  at  the  rise  and  ebb  of  the  tide.     Occurrences  of  this  nature 
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are  not  rare,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  oysters  in  this  bay  which 
from  time  to  time  will  be  carried  into  the  shallow  waters  around 
these  islands  and  from  which  some  lucky  chance  diver  might  secure  a 
pearl  equal  to  that  sent  by  Columbus  to  his  Queen. 

When  the  tide  has  run  too  far  and  the  current  becomes  too  swift 
sail  is  hoisted  and  the  oysters  carried  ashore  and  there  opened  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  "jefe"  in  much  the  same  manner  employed 
on  the  Mexican  fisheries,  the  shells  being  stored  in  a  bamboo  slat 
hut  after  drying  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  coaster  from  Panama, 
which  picks  them  up  and  carries  them  to  market  along  with  other 
lots   collected    from    the    different    settlements    among   the    islands. 


CANALS  IX  WHICH  THE  YOUNG  OYSTERS  ARE  RAISED. 

When  the  young  oysters  have  attained  some  size,  they  are  transferred  from  the  wire  trays  in  boxes 
to  the  bottom  of  artificial  canals. 

The  shell  that  comes  to  the  market  from  the  west  coast  of  Central 
and  South  America  is  known  as  Panama  shell,  and  is  usually  of  a 
bluish-black  tint.  The  oysters  average  5  inches  to  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter, although  some  very  fine  pearls  have  been  found  in  smaller  ones 
running  from  4  inches  to  5  inches.  The  drop  in  the  market  some  years 
ago  for  this  class  of  shell,  due  to  the  great  quantities  of  fresh-water 
pearl  shell  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons,  and  which 
comes  principally  from  the  rivers  of  the  United  States,  has  greatly 
affected  the  pearl  industry  of  these  coasts,  as  the  fisheries  here  are 
operated  on  the  basis  of  the  shell  about  paying  expenses,  the  pearls 
found  representing  the  profit,  and  a  number  of  diving  machines  lie 
idle  at  Panama  at  the  present  time. 
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A  crew  of  8  men  operating  2  diving  machines  can  usually  secure 
from  1,000  pounds  to  1,200  pounds  of  shell  per  day,  according  to 
the  locality  and  tide  conditions  which  regulate  the  currents  and 
depth.  At  the  present  time  the  beds  along  the  Golfo  Dulce  coast 
in  Costa  Rica  are  the  richest  producers  of  shell,  one  crew  here  being 
able  to  secure  as  much  as  1,400  to  1,500  pounds  of  shell  in  a  single 
working  day.  The  pearls  from  Costa  Rica  average  very  good,  the 
shell  having  a  greenish-yellow  tinted  edge  and  being  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Panama  shell. 

The  Pearl  Island  fisheries  are  worked  by  a  company  holding  a 
concession  from  the  Panamanian  Government,  which  provides  for 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CANALS  AND  ARTIFICIAL  LAGOON  AT  THE  SAN 
GABRIEL  STATION. 

The  last  period  in  the  artificial  propagation  of  oysters  is  when  they  are  taken  from  the  canals  and 
transferred  to  natural  or  artificial  beds  in  open  water.  It  takes  from  six  to  eight  years  for  the 
Mexican  oysters  to  attain  full  growth. 

the  use  of  machine  and  head  divers  only.  Among  the  other  islands, 
or  those  of  Chiriqui,  scraping  with  hooks  is  permitted,  though  little 
of  it  has  been  done. 

In  Colombia  the  concessions  for  the  Atlantic  fisheries  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Pacific  are  leased  through  a  governmental  agency  for  a 
term  of  five  years  and  at  present  are  being  worked  on  this  basis. 

The  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  fisheries  are  famous  for 
their  black,  green,  and  bluish  tinted  pearls,  although  many  beautiful 
delicate  pinks  have  been  found.  In  March  of  last  year  there  was 
found  on  the  south  coast  of  Chiriqui  by  the  divers  of  the  Governor 
of  Chiriqui,  a  pearl  weighing  42  carats,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a. 
partridge  egg,  greenish  black  at  the  base  and  becoming  lighter  toward 
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the  tapered  end,  which  was  of  a  light  steel  color.  This  gem  was  offered 
for  sale  in  Panama,  but  was  sold  in  Paris  some  months  later  for  $5,000. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  last  year  of  Secretary  of  War  Dickin- 
son and  Mrs.  Dickinson  to  Panama,  Señora  Obaldia,  wife  of  the 
late  President  of  Panama,  presented  Mrs.  Dickinson  with  a  beautiful 
white-pink  pearl  from  the  Panama  fisheries  as  a  token  of  the  esteem 
of  the  Panamanian  people. 

The  most  beautiful  pearls  found  on  these  coasts  are  rarely  offered 
for  sale  in  Panama,  but  are  sent  direct  to  Paris,  where  better  prices 
can  usually  be  obtained,  especially  if  they  can  be  used  in  matching. 
The  value  of  a  single  pearl  will  at  times  be  increased  from  100  to 
500  per  cent  if  it  can  be  used  in  matching  with  other  pearls,  such, 
for  instance,  as  by  forming  a  unit  in  a  pearl  necklace.     Paris  being 


THE  PORT  OF  PAMPATAR,  ISLAND  OF  MARGARITA,  VENEZUELA. 

From  this  port  many  vessels  set  out  to  the  pearl  fisheries.    About  400  sailboats,  employing  2,000  men, 
are  constantly  at  work  in  the  pearl  beds  of  Venezuela. 

the  greatest  pearl  market  in  the  world  and  having  better  established 
trade  relations  is  naturally  the  Mecca  to  which  the  merchant  of 
Central  and  South  America  turns  when  one  of  his  divers,  possibly 
after  weeks  and  even  months  of  dangerous  and  disheartening  diving, 
brings  up  an  oyster,  quite  similar  in  appearance  to  others  he  has 
been  finding  daily,  but  which  reveals  to  his  eyes  a  globular  form  of 
iridescent  hue,  the  minute  striations  of  its  inner  membrane  reflecting 
in  thousands  of  tiny  soft  lights  the  blazing  rays  of  the  sun  beaten 
down  for  years  on  the  now  calm,  now  turbulent  surface  far  above, 
even  concentrating  these  whimsical  moods  of  the  sea  in  its  deep 
marine  blues  and  greens  or  the  wonderful  soft  pink  tints  of  the  setting 
sun  on  drifting  fish-scale  cloud  banks — the  one  pearl  that  represents 
the  profit  on  a  whole  season's  work. 
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The  native  pearl  divers  of  these  coasts  have  a  superstitious  regard 
for  the  shark,  the  barracouta,  the  swordfish,  and  devil  fish  which 
abound  in  these  waters,  due  to  the  great  number  of  smaller  fish.  If  a 
shark,  for  instance,  is  observed  lingering  around  a  spot  near  where  the 
divers  are  working,  they  will  at  once  declare  that  somewhere  on 
the  clear  sandy  bottom  over  which  this  sentinel  patrols  there  lies  a 
pearl  of  great  value,  and  if  the  fish  can  not  be  frightened  away  some 
zealous  diver  will  risk  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  locate  the  oysters 
supposed  to  be  found  below.  While  it  is  true  that  a  shark  or  almost 
any  other  fish  can  be  frightened  away  temporarily  by  loud  splashing, 
yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that  it  will  immediately  return  and  circle  about 
to  investigate  the  cause  of  its  alarm,  usually  at  a  greater  depth, 
where  the  men  in  the  boat  can  not  see  it  to  give  timely  warning  to 


FAMILY  OF  PEARL  FISHERS  ON  COIBA  ISLAND,  BAY  OF  PANAMA. 
For  generations  back  these  people  have  known  no  other  occupation  but  that  of  diving  for  pearls. 

the  divers  below;  and  a  moving  object,  especially  on  its  return,  will 
attract  it  with  a  rush  more  through  fear  of  being  attacked  itself  than 
from  hunger.  Therefore,  whenever  a  west-coast  diver  while  at  the 
bottom  observes  a  shadowy  object  passing  overhead  he  immediately 
jerks  the  life  line  for  his  comrades  above  to  haul  him  up,  at  the  same 
time  drawing  the  knife  at  his  waist  to  be  prepared  for  the  rush  of  his 
enemy. 

The  writer  while  on  a  pearl-fishing  trip  last  spring  among  the  islands 
of  the  south  coast  of  Panama  saw  a  crew  of  head  divers  anchor  their 
" chalupa"  at  the  spot  where  a  large  shark  had  been  seen  three  times 
that  morning,  to  await  the  turn  of  the  tide  six  hours  later  and  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  the  divers  to  descend.  One  of  them 
claimed  that  the  shark  had  been  spending  the  morning  assiduously 
33703— Bull.  5—10—7 
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muddying  up  the  bottom,  and  its  apparent  departure  on  our  arrival 
did  not  seem  to  affect  his  belief.  However,  a  stiff  offshore  breeze 
and  full-moon  tide  prevented  our  thoroughly  fishing  over  the  locality, 
although  several  fine  shells  were  brought  up  by  the  first  man  down. 

The  twin  towers  of  the  old  Cathedral  of  Panama  are  thickly  studded 
with  mother-of-pearl  shells  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty  from  the 
near-by  fisheries,  and  on  a  clear  morning,  just  as  the  sun  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  Pacific  from  behind  Chepillo  to  the  eastward  and  suddenly 
lights  up  its  gray-white  walls  through  the  line  of  royal  palms  on  the 
eastern  side,  their  concave  nacreous  surfaces  catch  up  the  rays  and 
reflect  them  in  thousands  of  tiny  pink  and  white  lights. 

In  the  clear  depths  of  the  sheltered  waters  of  many  an  atoll  of  the 
South  Pacific,  often  60  feet  below  the  surface,  pearls  of  great  beauty 
and  value  have  been  found  by  the  expert  Polynesian  head  divers. 
The  women  here  engage  in  diving,  too,  often  rivaling  the  men  in 
endurance.  They  first  cover  their  bodies  with  a  preparation  of 
cocoanut  oil,  and  in  many  cases  use  no  weights  to  facilitate  their 
descent.  The  bronze-tinted  pearl  so  much  sought  after  by  the 
collector  comes  principally  from  these  islands,  although  the  brown 
and  gray  tinted  pearl  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas  is  equally  as 
beautiful  and  as  much  in  demand. 

From  the  United  States  and  Canada  come  the  fresh-water  pearls, 
which  are  produced  principally  by  the  Unio,  a  species  of  mussel 
common  to  all  the  mountain  streams  throughout  the  country, 
although  a  pearl  may  be  found  in  any  mollusk  having  a  nacreous 
interior  lining. 

In  1857  a  pearl  of  exquisite  luster  weighing  93  grains  was  found 
near  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  became  known  as  the  Queen  Pearl  and 
which  was  sold  by  a  firm  of  New  York  jewelers  to  the  Empress 
Eugenie  of  France  for  $2,500.  The  finding  of  such  a  valuable  pearl 
in  a  fresh-water  river  of  the  United  States  naturally  created  great 
excitement,  and  millions  of  mussels  were  collected  from  the  river 
bottoms  throughout  the  country,  but  with  little  success,  although  a 
large  globular  pearl  weighing  400  grains  found  in  the  Ohio  River,  was 
ruined  by  boiling  the  mussel  to  open  it.  Doubtless  this  pearl  would 
have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  times.  During  the  first  part  of 
1889  more  than  $10,000  worth  of  fresh-water  pearls  found  their  way 
to  the  New  York  market  from  the  rivers  of  Wisconsin,  including  a 
single  one  worth  over  $500.  Pearls  have  been  brought  to  the  New 
York  market  from  almost  every  State  in  the  Union  and  Canada,  prin- 
cipally from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  However,  as  not 
more  than  one  pearl  in  100  from  the  Unio  is  of  good  shape,  and  not 
more  than  1  in  100  of  a  luster  that  would  give  it  any  considerable 


THE  PEARL  FISHERIES  OF   PANAMA. 

1.  Sheltered  cove  in  the  Pearl  Islands  where  the  fishers  run  on  lhe  approach  of  a  storm.  2.  Rugged  coast 
of  the  Secas  Islands  where  in  March,  1909,  was  found  the  Anguizola  pearl  weighing  42  carats.  3.  Pearl 
fishing  village  of  the  Pearl  Islands.  4.  The  twin  towers  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Panama  City  which 
are  thickly  studded  with  mol  her-of-pearl  shells  of  exceptional  size  and  beauty  from  the  Pearl  Island 
fisheries.  5.  Street  scene  in  David,  the  principal  pearl  market  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqul,  during  the 
fishing  season. 
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commercial  value,  this  mollusk  is  not  considered  of  much  value  as  a 
pearl  producer. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  North  American  continent  the  pearl 
was  known  and  valued  as  an  adornment.  De  Soto  on  rifling  the 
sepulchers  of  the  Indians  of  Cutitfachiqui  obtained  from  them  350 
pounds  weight  of  pearls,  and  he  reported  that  the  cacica  or  Queen 
told  him  that  if  he  would  search  the  sepulchers  in  the  neighboring 
villages  he  might  load  all  his  horses  with  them.  It  is  hardly  true, 
however,  that  the  Indians  willingly  parted  with  these  ornaments, 
for  we  are  informed  that  when  the  Indian  queen  made  her  escape 
from  De  Soto,  who  had  forced  her  to  accompany  him,  she  carried 
back  with  her  a  box  filled  with  unbored  pearls,  her  most  precious 
jewels. 

Garcilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  southern  Georgia  ob- 
tained their  pearls  and  their  manner  of  using  them.  He  states  that 
the  cacique  came  to  De  Soto  one  day  bringing  him  a  present  of  a 
string  of  pearls,  5  feet  in  length,  which  were  as  large  as  filberts,  and 
"had  they  not  been  bored  by  means  of  fire  which  had  discolored 
them,  would  have  been  of  immense  value."  He  informed  De  Soto 
that  these  pearls  had  been  gathered  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that 
in  the  sepulchers  of  his  ancestors  were  amassed  prodigious  quantities 
of  them  of  which  he  was  welcome  to  carry  away  as  many  as  he 
pleased.  In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  strung 
their  pearls  he  says  "the  Indians  were  apt  also  to  further  injure  the 
pearls  obtained  by  boring  them  with  a  heated  copper  instrument." 

A  mound  of  the  aboriginal  American  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Little  Miami  in  Ohio,  and  explored  by  Prof.  Frederick  W.  Putnam 
and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Metz,  revealed  60,000  Unio  pearls,  all  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  of  no  commercial  value. 

The  conch  shell  found  in  the  West  Indies,  along  the  Florida  coast 
and  among  the  Catalina  and  Santa  Rosa  islands  of  California,  yields 
a  pearl  of  beautiful  pink,  and  often  of  symmetrical  form,  but  not 
being  nacreous,  can  not  be  considered  a  true  pearl. 

In  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  there  is  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  fresh- water  pearls  and  the  Unios  in  which  they  were  found, 
as  well  as  the  pearl-producing  conch,  clam,  and  common  mussel. 

With  the  advent  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  or  even 
before,  and  the  use  of  more  modern  diving  machinery  and  systematic 
planting,  such  as  is  being  successfully  employed  on  the  Mexican  and 
Australian  fisheries,  the  once  famous  pearl  fisheries  of  the  coasts  of 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Colombia  might  again  rank  among  the 
richest  in  the  world. 
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I.  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

IHAVE  at  this  moment  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  lying 
before  me,  wherein  portions  of  16  chapters  of  the  first  part 
of  a  projected  work  are  contained.  Little  did  I  think,  when, 
some  years  ago,  I  opened  the  American  Cyclopedia  at  the 
article  "Spain,"  that  I  should  drift  into  such  deep  water.  The  manu- 
scripts before  me  relate  ex- 
clusively to  works  written 
before  the  year  1650,  by 
persons  who  had  spent 
some  portion  of  their  life 
in  the  New  World.  My 
plan  has  been  changed 
again  and  again,  but  now 
the  mists  seem  cleared 
away,  and  I  am  sailing  un- 
der a  fair  sky. 

It  all  came  about  gradu- 
ally. In  1892,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  good  friend, 
the  late  Señor  Espina, 
Spanish  Consul  at  Boston, 
the  Chargé  d'Affaires  of  the 
Spanish  Legation  at  Wash- 
ington, Don  Agustín  del 
Campillo,  did  me  the  honor 
of  appointing  me  a  member 
of  a  subcommittee  to  fur- 
ther the  historical  exhibit 
at  Madrid.  This  awakened 
my  interest.     I  went  to  Spain  and  became  a  member  of  the  Ninth 
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International  Congress  of  Americanists,  then  holding  its  sessions  at 
Huelva.  Some  illustrious  faces  there  present  have  vanished  since 
then.  The  Orientalist,  Jules  Oppert,  the  Arctic  explorer,  Nor- 
denskjolt,  the  anthropologist,  Hamy,  that  dear  friend,  that  genial 
son  of  the  Agean  Isles,  Dimitrios  Bikelas,  and  the  Americanist, 
Justo  Zaragoza — all  these,  and  many  more,  have  passed  away,  but 
their  pleasant  memories  remain. 

With  such  memories,  I  returned  home,  and  in  the  solitude  of  my 
little  country  rectory,  many  a  pleasant  winter  evening  was  spent  in 
Spain,  and  with  things  Spanish.  Then  came  other  Americanist  gath- 
erings in  New  York,  at  Stuttgart,  in  Quebec,  where  old  friends  were 
met,  and  new  friends  won. 

In  the  meantime,  the  seed  planted  at  Huelva  had  been  developing. 
Many  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Spain  had  been  delivered,  and  a  course 
had  been  given  on  Spanish  American  colonization.  I  must  confess, 
however,  that  until  then,  and  for  some  time  after,  my  occupations 
had  not  permitted  me  to  consult  original  authorities.  Then  I  was 
asked  to  deliver  a  course  on  Spanish- American  literature.  It  is, 
perhaps,  humiliating  to  confess  to  the  lowly  paths  I  was  forced  to 
tread,  but  ' 'great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow."  It  was  then  that  I 
opened  the  article  on  Spain  in  the  American  Cyclopedia.  I  found 
an  insignificant  paragraph  or  two  on  the  Spanish  literature  of  the 
New  World.  This  was  my  introduction  to  the  subject.  I  must 
admit  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  little  was  known  in  our 
country  and  elsewhere  on  the  writings  of  the  half  of  this  great  conti- 
nent. Beyond  an  article  by  Ramsey  in  the  library  of  the  world's 
best  literature,  essays  of  Juan  Maria  Gutierrez,  translated  by 
Ferdinand  Wolf  for  the  "Jahrbuch  für  romanische  und  englische 
Literatur,"  and  some  scattered  selections,  I  could  discover  little. 
Then  I  applied  to  my  friend,  Señor  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez, 
at  that  time  Chilean  Minister  in  Washington,  a  relative  of  Chile's 
noble  son,  Carlos  Walker  Martinez.  He  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  José  Domingo  Cortés,  and  with  that  sweet  little 
tale  of  the  valley  of  Cauca,  the  "Maria"  of  Jorge  Isaacs.  I  date 
my  studies  from  my  conversation  that  afternoon  at  the  hospitable 
board  of  Don  Joaquin  Walker  Martinez. 

The  biographical  dictionary  of  Cortés  put  me  on  the  track,  and 
the  splendid  panorama  of  Spanish-American  writers  was  unfolded 
to  me.  They  passed  before  me,  historians,  theologians,  philosophers, 
juris-consults,  journalists,  letter  writers,  poets,  and  novelists.  I  saw 
them  from  Columbus  and  Las  Casas  to  Andres  Bello  and  the 
A.munateguis.  I  made  a  personal  acquaintance  with  them;  I  learned 
to  love  them.  Delightful  hours  in  their  company  were  spent  at  the 
Peabody  Library  in  Baltimore,  and  still  more  delight  ful  ones  in  Bos- 
ton, among  the  old  friends  of  George  Ticknor,  in  the  very  heart  of 
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that  splendid  collection  with  which  some  of  the  most  agreeable  years 
of  his  life  were  passed. 

My  five  lectures  on  Spanish- American  literature  were  thus  prepared 
and  delivered,  at  the  Catholic  Summer  School  on  the  shores  of  beau- 
tiful Lake  Champlain.  They  were  synoptical,  but  they  covered  the 
whole  field.     Yet  I  knew  little. 

At  first  I  thought  of  publishing  the  lectures  as  an  introduction  to 
this  interesting  study,  but,  reflecting  that  no  history  of  Spanish- 
American  literature  existed  in  English,  and  no  complete  one  in  Span- 
ish, I  had  the  boldness  to  imagine  that  I  might  possibly  produce  at 
least  an  historical  sketch.  I  began,  but  the  more  I  proceeded  the 
further  my  horizon  appeared  to  recede,  andjiow  I  still  find  myself  in 

the  period  of  conquest  and  coloni- 
zation, without  a  prospect  of  soon 
leaving  it,  and  the  question  arises, 
Shall  I  live  to  complete  the  task  ? 

My  subject  is  one  of  the  very  few 
in  which  I  have  had  no  predecessor 
in  the  field  in  our  own  language,  and 
as  far  as  a  complete  history  of  the 
literature  is  concerned,  none,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  even 
in  Spanish. 

There  are  bibliographies,  some 
very  valuable  ;  and  biographical  en- 
cyclopedias; there  are  historical 
sketches,  but  not  a  history.  The 
literature  of  individual  countries  has 
been  studied  by  such  men  as  Rojas 
and  Vergara  y  Vergara,  while 
others^  have  given  us  essays  and 
anthologies    in    prose    and    poetry, 

FREY  LOPE  FELIZ  DE  VEGA  CARPIÓ.      ^  Menendez   y   pELAYO)    ToRRES 

Caicedo,  and  Lagomaggiore,  but  the  entire  field  has  not  been 
worked.  The  interest  that  Spanish- American  literature  has  some- 
times awakened  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  an  anthology 
of  the  twenty  foremost  South  American  authors  with  biographical 
notices  and  portraits  in  Japanese  by  Ryoj  Im amura  Biikusha. 

I  had  at  first  thought  that  I  might  divide  the  work  into  two  parts, 
one  dealing  with  the  colonial  period,  and  the  other  with  that  of  inde- 
pendence, but  finding  that  the  sixteenth  century  alone  held  me  tightly 
in  its  embrace,  and  that  there  was  no  escape  until  I  had  satisfied  its 
demands,  I  decided  to  finish  the  literature  of  the  early  colonial  period, 
to  publish  it,  if  possible,  as  the  first  part  of  the  work,  trusting  to  my 
good  fortune  to  complete  some  day  the  late  colonial  period  as  a  second 
part,  and  then  devote  my  attention  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  early  colonial  period  begins  with  the  discovery  of  America  and 
ends  with  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  by  that  time 
Spanish  America  has  been  settled,  and  the  generation  that  might  have 
come  into  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  with  a  few  of  the  early  conquis- 
tadores has  passed  away. 

This  period  coincides  with  the  golden  age  of  literature  in  Spain, 
when  Zurita,  Mendoza,  and  Mariana  were  making  history,  when 
Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  and  Calderón  were  singing  their  sweet- 
est songs  and  producing  those  plays  that  have  rendered  the  Spanish 
stage  so  famous,  when  Alarcon  was  shedding  luster  on  Mexico,  the 
land  of  his  birth,  Ercilla  y  Zuñiga  was  immortalizing  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  of  American  themes,  and  Bernardo  de  Valbuena  com- 
posed his  pastoral,  "Siglo  de  Oro." 

I  must  confess  my  indebtedness  to  such  guides  as  that  indefatigable 
worker,  the  lamented  Garcia  Icazbal- 
ceta,  and  that  admirable  bibliographer, 
José  Toribio  Medina.  They  have  indeed 
greatly  lessened  the  difficulty  of  my  task. 
My  admiration  is  unbounded  when  I  think 
of  the  labors  of  those  societies  and  indi- 
viduals who  from  the  dry  dust  of  ages  have 
bidden  so  many  slumbering  manuscripts 
arise,  and  have  unlocked  the  treasures  of 
bygone  ages.  Those  magnificent  compila- 
tions in  Spain;  like  the  "Biblioteca  de 
Autores  Españoles,"  and  many  more,  ed- 
itors like  the  late  Alfredo  Chavero, 
Peralta,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here,  have  wonderfully  facilitated 
the  labors  of  the  scholar,  while  the  learned  world  will  always  gratefully 
remember  the  indefatigable  Muñoz,  the  munificent  Kingsborough, 
and  the  copious  Ternaux-Compans,  in  spite  of  the  defects  of  his 
translations,  not  to  speak  of  such  laborers  in  the  field  as  Sir  Clement 
Markham  and  such  societies  as  the  Hakluyt. 

I  could  scarcely  have  chosen  a  better  spot  for  my  labors  than  Wash- 
ington, which  is  fast  becoming  a  literary  and  scientific  center.  Its 
Library  of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of  its  kindly  and  efficient 
librarian,  Mr.  Herbert  Putnam,  has  made,  and  is  still  making,  won- 
derful strides,  with  a  splendid  collection  of  early  Spanish-American 
writers,  and  a  department  of  manuscripts  constantly  increasing  in 
value,  while  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics  keeps  us  in  touch 
with  Spanish-American  affairs.  . 

Thus  it  is  that  I  have  been  able  to  formulate  my  plan,  which  is 
comprehensive.  It  will  embrace  writers  in  the  Spanish  language 
who  have  spent  some  time  in  America,  whether  they  were  born  here 
or  not,  and  native  American  writers  who  have  labored  abroad.     As 
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I  am  not  writing  a  bibliography  nor  an  encyclopedia,  it  will  not  be 
necessary,  nor  is  it  possible  to  include  all  writers,  yet  I  flatter  my- 
self that  no  important  one  will  be  overlooked.  A  word  or  two  will 
give  an  idea  of  a  writer's  personality,  while  some  will  enjoy  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  biographical  sketch.  The  causes  that  led  up  to  the 
composition  of  the  work,  its  character,  and  its  influence  will  be 
discussed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  book,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  place  it  occupies  logically  and  chronologically  in  the  history 
of  the  literature.  Not  only  printed  works,  but  also  those  unpub- 
lished manuscripts  will  be  admitted  that  deserve  attention,  or  that 
throw  light  upon  the  general  subject.  Besides  the  many  footnotes  to 
serve  as  reference,  an  extensive  bibliography  will  be  appended  to 
the  work. 

By  literature  I  understand  all  that  has  been  written,  taking  the 
word  in  its  widest,  and  not  in  its  more  restricted  meaning  of  belles- 
lettres.  Consequently,  epistolary  correspondence,  history,  linguis- 
tics, religion,  science,  the  drama,  and  poetry  will  find  a  place  in  the 
work,  and,  at  a  later  period,  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  economics, 
and  fiction  will  figure  conspicuously. 

I  am  aware  that  a  work  of  this  kind  is  a  labor  of  a  lifetime,  and 
therefore  I  make  no  pretense  of  producing  anything,  even  remotely, 
resembling  perfection,  but  I  will  try  to  blaze  the  way,  trusting  that 
another  Ticknor  may  arise  some  day  to  do  for  America  what  was 
done  so  well  for  Spain. 

It  is  true,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  a  comparison,  for  the  litera- 
ture of  Spanish  America  is  merely  a  subordinate  branch  of  that  of 
the  mother  country;  they  are  not  independent  of  each  other;  yet 
American  literature  has  characteristics  of  its  own,  characteristics 
borrowed  from  the  scenery,  the  population,  the  languages,  and  the 
events  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Besides,  there  has  been  a 
mutual  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  If  American  literature  felt 
the  quickening  or  the  lessening  of  the  pulse  at  home,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance  and  of  Italy  floated  across  the  ocean,  and  if  Gon- 
gorism  came  to  contaminate  the  American  muse,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  impulse  which  Spanish  history  received  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  medieval  chronicle  had  passed  away, 
was  mainly  due  to  America.  The  most  important  works  that  came 
from  America  at  that  early  period  were  historical.  The  New  World 
had  furnished  themes  such  as  had  not  been  recorded  since  the  heroic 
age.  Mexico,  Peru,  Quito,  the  land  of  the  Araucanian,  and  the  region 
of  the  La  Plata,  all  these  furnished  abundant  material  to  the  ethno- 
logical historian,  as  well  as  to  the  mere  chronicler  of  facts,  and 
America  gathered  material  for  the  use  of  future  ages  as  rich  as  the 
gold  her  fleets  were  carrying  home.  Those  works  that  had  the  good 
fortune  of  appearing  in  print,  like  those  of  Oviedo,  Xerez,  Cieza  de 
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Leon,  Garcilaso  Inca  de  la  Vega,  Bernal  Diaz,  and  Torquemada, 
made  a  deep  impression  and  heightened  the  interest  which  America 
had  awakened.  Collectors  and  translators,  like  Ramusio,  eagerly 
seized  upon  them,  and  the  presses  of  Venice,  Paris,  Antwerp,  and 
other  places  were  kept  busy  rendering  them  into  the  various  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Others,  less  fortunate,  were  condemned  in  long 
obscurity  to  await  better  days,  though  translators,  like  Ternaux- 
Compans,  and  historians,  like  Irving  and  Prescott,  might  avail 
themselves  of  them.  Some  of  these  works  remained  in  manuscript, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  writers  to  publish  them,  while  others, 
like  that  of  Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  were  simply  suppressed  by 
the  authorities,  fearing  their  influence  upon  the  natives.  Again,  it 
might  be  the  scruple  of  the  superior  of  some  religious  order  who 
feared  to  give  his  imprimatur  to  the  work,  as  was  the  case  with  that 
of  Father  Anello  Oliva  in  Peru,  the  greater  portion  of  whose  book 
is  still  in  manuscript. 

The  libraries  and  archives  of  Spain  and  America,  public  and  pri- 
vate, still  contain  a  large  number  of  unpublished  manuscripts,  like 
that  of  the  Jesuit  Ribas,  whose  folio  volumes  are  in  our  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  and  which  remained  imprinted  until  a  few 
years  ago. 

Although  the  interest  of  the  far  greater  part  of  these  books  is  more 
historical  than  literary,  yet  some  of  them  make  pleasant  reading,  and, 
at  an  age  when  prose  had  reached  its  highest  development  in  Spain 
with  Cervantes,  there  were  Americans  like  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  Rodriguez  Fresle  in  New  Granada,  who  oc- 
cupy an  important  place  among  prose  writers  in  the  Spanish  language. 

An  interesting  department  of  American  literature  is  to  be  found 
in  the  many  letters  that  came  from  the  New  World,  some  to  the  King, 
others  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  or  to  individuals.  They  cast  a 
side  light  upon  the  events  of  the  conquest,  thus  forming  one  of  the 
important  sources  of  our  history,  and  they  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
political,  social,  and  even  domestic  life  of  the  period  which  could  not 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  Some  of  these  letters,  in  spite  of  their  length, 
are  well  written,  and  in  a  style  that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  age.  I 
may  cite,  for  instance,  the  correspondence  of  the  Franciscan  Friar, 
Jerónimo  de  Mendieta. 

A  large  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  language.  Whatever 
opinion  one  may  have  of  those  who,  like  Zumarraga  in  Mexico,  Las 
Casas  in  Guatemala,  and  Landa  in  Yucatan,  are  accused  of  destroy- 
ing so  many  monuments  of  antiquity,  the  debt  the  Americanist  owes 
to  the  early  religious  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  others,  not  to 
speak  of  the  Jesuits,  can  not  be  overestimated.  In  Mexico,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  in  Peru,  they  composed  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
primitive  and   uncultivated   languages  where  their  only  guide  was 
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their  ear.  Men,  like  Zurita,  in  the  early  colonial  period,  and  Vergara 
y  Vergara,  in  our  own  age,  have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  this 
debt  to  the  friars. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  books  published  in  the  colonization  ' 
period  consisted  of  works  on  religion,  prominent  among  which  is  the 
catechism,  or  "Doctrina  Cristiana,"  often  published  with  a  double 
text,  Spanish  and  native.  These  books  to-day  have  scarcely  more 
than  a  bibliographical  value,  yet  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  labors  of 
the  times. 

Occasionally  we  meet  with  a  book  that  we  might  call  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  like  that  of  Antonio  Leon  Pinelo  on  women's  veils, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  the  two  books  of  the  Dominican,  Gregorio 
Garcia,  the  one  on  the  origin  of  the  Indians,  and  the  other  on  the 
preaching  of  Christianity  in  America  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

The  early  literature  of  America  is  also  filled  with  interesting  anec- 
dotes, gathered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  by  such  men  as  Oviedo 
y  Valdês  and  Rodriguez  Fresle,  while  in  fiction  Ercilla  may  be 
said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Indian  romance,  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  are  so  well  shown  in  the  inimitable  " Attala"  of 
Chateaubriand. 

As  we  turn  to  poetry,  faint  echoes  reach  us  from  those  far-off  days, 
when  the  isolated  colonies  struggled  for  existence.  They  come  to  us 
in  lyric  song  or  sonnet  from  the  heart  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  Santa 
Fe  de  Bogota;  we  catch  their  strains  in  Peru;  we  hear  their  melodies 
in  Mexico.  Eslaya  introduces  us  to  the  rude  stage  of  the  American 
"Auto  Sacramental,"  or  he  leads  us  to  the  altar  to  witness  the  self- 
immolation  of  a  consecrated  virgin.  Lope  de  Vega  keeps  fresh  the 
memory  of  many  a  one  who  should,  otherwise,  have  disappeared 
forever,  but  whose  name  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  '  '  Laurel  de 
Apolo  "  is  read.  If  she  really  existed  as  a  distinct  personality,  outside 
of  Lope's  own  brain,  then  that  daughter  of  the  conquistadores,  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  Peru,  whose  verse  will  live  forever  in  the  "Filo- 
mena" beside  that  of  her  correspondent,  Belardo,  "Amarillis" 
raises  a  corner  of  the  veil  and  gives  us  a  pleasing  glimpse  of  the  early 
literary  society  of  the  land  of  the  Inca. 

At  a  time  when  the  exploits  of  Charles  V  had  awakened  an  epic 
spirit  in  the  Peninsula,  America  had  the  honor  of  giving  to  Spanish 
literature  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  heroic 
verse.  Whether  with  Andres  Bello  we  dignify  the  Araucana  with 
the  name  of  epic  or  regard  it  with  others  merely  as  an  historic  poem, 
it  must  command  our  admiration  for  the  purity  of  its  diction,  the 
elegance  of  its  form,  and  its  occasional  flashes  of  fancy.  If  we  have 
the  patience  to  bear  with  the  monotony  of  its  battles  and  the  abun- 
dance of  blood  with  which  its  pages  reek,  we  lay  it  aside  when  finished, 
convinced  that  in  reading  it  we  have  not  squandered  our  time.     The 
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speech  of  Colocólo  will  impress  us  as  a  master  production,  and  our 
hearts  are  thrilled  with  sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  Glaura. 

If  the  Araucana  belongs  to  Spain  as  well  as  to  America,  Pedro  de 
Oña  has  given  us  a  work  thoroughly  American,  which,  if  it  is  not  a 
masterpiece,  at  least  possesses  much  merit  and  surely  surpasses  some 
of  the  productions  of  the  Old  World. 

To  such  poems  as  the  "Elegias"  of  Castellanos  we  are  indebted 
more  for  the  historical  knowledge  we  derive  from  them  than  for  any 
pleasure  their  poetry  gives,  and  we  regret  that  their  authors  should 
have  chosen  poetry  rather  than  prose  to  record  their  facts .  Still  we  can 
not  help  but  admire  the  patience  of  Castellanos,  who  has  given  us 
one  of  the  longest  poems  ever 
written  in  any  language. 

Turning  to  lyric  and  dra- 
matic poetry,  and  leaving 
Alarcon  to  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  we  catch  the  faint 
strains  of  Ospina,  and  pre- 
pare to  hear  the  notes  of  the 
tenth  muse,  that  Inez  de  la 
Cruz,  so  esteemed  by  her 
contemporaries  in  Mexico. 

The  second  portion  of  my 
work  will  belong  to  what  I 
designate  as  the  late  colonial 
period,  which  will  cover  the 
years  from  1650  to  1810.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that 
the  line  between  these  two 
periods  is  drawn  almost  in 
the  center  of  the  colonial 
epoch,  the  first  containing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
and  the  second,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  years.  I  should  like,  if  possi- 
ble, to  unite  these  two  parts  in  one  volume,  leaving  the  second  vol- 
ume for  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Writers  living  in  what  might  be  designated  as  the  period  of  transi- 
tion will  be  placed  in  that  part  of  the  work  where  the  greater  portion 
of  their  activity  lies.  The  contents  of  the  second  part  of  the  work 
will  be  divided  on  the  plan  followed  in  the  first  part,  and,  therefore, 
epistolary  correspondence,  history,  religious  writings,  science,  the 
drama,  and  poetry  will  form  so  many  subdivisions. 

We  shall  find  that  during  the  entire  colonial  epoch  ecclesiastics  and 
the  religious  still  perform  the  greater  share  of  the  work,  the  Jesuits, 
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whose  educational  labors  extend  over  the  whole  of  Spanish  America, 
having  become  especially  prominent.  At  the  suppression  of  the 
Order,  their  learned  men  were  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  many 
going  to  Italy  to  continue  their  labors  or  to  sink  into  obscurity,  while 
a  considerable  number  of  their  manuscripts  were  left  behind,  to  find 
their  way  to  public  or  private  libraries. 

In  history  I  shall  have  to  record  the  names  and,  to  some  extent, 
dwell  upon  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Fray  Esteban  Aviles,  of 
Guatemala,  of  which  country  he  was  the  historian;  Father  Andres 
Cavo,  of  Mexico;  Fray  Francisco  Figueroa,  of  the  same  country; 
Fray  Francisco  Garces,  Padre  Beaumont,  and  the  Jesuit,  José 
Ortega.  In  South  America  we  shall  find  the  names  of  the  Jesuits, 
Juan  Velasco,  Miguel  de  Olivares,  Francisco  Xavier  Iturri, 

Gaspar  Xuarez,  Ignacio  Molina, 
and  others  of  the  same  society. 
Friars  will  meet  us  in  the  persons 
of  Laureano  de  la  Cruz,  the 
Franciscan,  Antonio  Aguiar,  the 
Dominican,  not  to  mention  others 
of  the  same  or  of  different  orders. 
Among  the  historians  few  will 
command  greater  attention  than 
the  illustrious  Bishop  of  Panama, 
Fernandez  de  Piedr ahita,  that 
noble  son  of  New  Granada,  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  utilize  the 
labors  of  his  predecessors,  like 
Quesada,  the  conquistador,  and 
Castellanos,  the  poet-priest.  We 
shall  meet  with  one  who,  like 
others,  had  exchanged  the  law  for 
theology  and  become  a  priest  in 
the  declining  years  of  his  life.  I  refer  to  the  historian  of  the  conquest 
of  New  Galicia,  Matias  de  la  Mota-Padilla.  As  we  study  the  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Spain  and  of  Spanish  America,  we  are  struck  by  the 
number  of  those  persons  in  every  walk  of  life  who,  like  the  poet  Lope 
de  Vega,  devoted  their  advancing  years  to  the  priesthood.  Thus  we 
find  the  soldier  Castellanos,  the  lawyer  Ugarte,  archbishop  first  of 
Santa  Fe,  then  of  Lima,  and  the  biographer  of  this  saintly  archbishop, 
Diego  Lopez  de  Lisboa  y  Leon,  father  of  the  bibliographer,  Antonio 
Leon  Pinelo,  and  the  littérateur,  Cervantes  de  Salazar. 

Our  studies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  will  bring  us 
into  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of  lay  historians,  like  Pedro 
de  Cordoba  y  Figueroa,  historian  of  Chile,  Angel  Justiano  Car- 
ranza of    Argentina,   Francisco    Antonio    Moreno,   historian   of 
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New  Granada,  and  the  illustrious  Mariano  Veytia,  whom  death  cut 
short  in  the  midst  of  his  labors. 

Ecclesiastical  history  will  be  represented  by  Fray  Agustín  de 
Betancourt  of  Mexico,  Diego  de  Cordoba  y  Salinas  of  Peru,  the 
Jesuits  Alegre  and  Moran  y  Butrón,  and  others. 

Although  the  age  of  the  "Doctrina  Cristiana"  has  passed,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers  on  religious  subjects, 
both  religious  and  secular,  foremost  among  whom  are  Bishop  Palafox 
in  the  north  and  Bishop  Villaroel  in  the  south.  There  are  few 
more  striking  personalities  in  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Spanish  America  than  that  of  the  good  Archbishop  of  Arequipa, 
who  belongs  to  what  I  term  the  transition  period  between  the  early 
and  the  late  colonial,  while  the  controversy^  between  Bishop  Palafox 
and  the  Jesuits  has  given  interna- 
tional importance  to  Pueblade  los 
Angeles. 

The  early  religious  writers  busied 
themselves  more  with  catechetical 
writings,  as  well  as  with  grammars 
and  dictionaries.  The  conversion 
of  the  natives  to  Christianity  was 
uppermost  in  their  mind  and  heart. 
In  the  late  colonial  period,  social 
and  religious  life  had  reached  a 
normal  stage,  communities  had 
been  formed,  and  the  church  had 
been  organized.  Writers  now 
turned  their  attention  to  theology, 
canon  law,  homiletics,  and  asceti- 
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the  religious  orders  inserted  a  vast  number  of  biographies  into  their 
histories;  at  a  later  period  we  find  separate  biographical  works 
appearing,  like  the  life  of  Bishop  Landa  by  Cogolludo,  that  of 
Archbishop  Ugarte  by  Lopez  de  Lisboa  y  Leon,  of  Toribio  de 
Mogrovejo  by  Leon  Pinelo,  of  Blessed  Mariana  of  Quito,  by 
Moran  y  Butrón,  and  others. 

Although  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  there  is  a  mani- 
fest decline  of  literature  in  America,  this  was  no  more  than  what  was 
happening  across  the  water,  and  the  colonies  simply  reflected  the 
mother  country.  Scientifically,  at  least,  however,  we  notice  a  great 
awakening  when  Spain's  power  in  America  is  tottering  to  its  fall. 

With  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Gongora,  the  seventeenth  century 
had  closed,  and  it  closed  well.  This  most  versatile  man,  who  had 
respectfully  declined  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV,  pre- 
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ferring  his  own  Mexico  to  the  splendors  of  a  European  capital,  will  be 
long  remembered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  colonial  Mexico  pro- 
duced. 

Neglecting  none  of  importance  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  reach 
that  scientific  reawakening  to  which  I  have  referred  which  has  its 
cradle  in  the  venerable  college  of  "El  Rosario"  at  Santa  Fé  de 
Bogotá,  where  José  Celestino  Mutiz  taught,  that  Mutiz  who  became 
the  father  of  a  new  generation  of  scientists.  What  lover  of  American 
independence  is  not  thrilled  by  the  name  of  Caldas,  that  distinguished 
pupil  of  the  illustrious  Mutiz  ?  On  October  29,  six  years  from  now, 
Bogotá  will  probably  remember  the  man  who,  on  his  knees,  begged 
for  a  prolongation  of  life,  not  because  he  feared  to  die,  but  because  he 
loved  science  more  than  he  feared  death,  and  he  wished  to  conclude 

an  important  work  before  conclud- 
ing his  career. 

Other  names,  like  that  of  the 
Mexican,  Cardenas  y  Leon,  come 
to  me  now,  but  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell 
upon  them. 

During  this  period  the  muse  was 
not  slumbering,  and  a  number  of 
writers  will  have  to  be  recorded. 
Although  we  no  longer  find  an 
Ercilla,  or  a  Bernardo  de  Val- 
buena,  such  names  as  Siguenza  y 
Gongora,  in  the  ''Primavera  In- 
diana," and  Pedro  Peralta  y 
Barnuevo,  in  the  "Lima  Fun- 
dada," will  assuredly  command  our 
attention. 

At  the  same  time,  journalism 
which  was  to  become  so  prominent  in  the  literary  and  political  life 
of  Spanish  America  was  awakening.  The  native  race  of  the  New 
World  produced  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  journalists  in  Francisco 
Xavier  Eugenio  Espejo,  the  founder  of  the  first  periodical  of  Quito, 
who  sealed  his  patriotism  with  his  life  in  1796. 

Should  my  days  be  lengthened,  I  hope  to  devote  the  second  volume 
of  the  work  to  the  period  of  Independence,  though  the  abundance 
of  material  is  such  that  more  than  one  volume  may  be  required. 

I  do  not  Hatter  myself  that  by  my  labors  I  will  add  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  learned  world;  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader  much  that  was  hitherto  unknown, 
while  to  my  fellow-citizens  I  will  open  up  a  terra  incognita,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  hardly  suspected. 
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Should  I,  like  so  many  early  American  writers,  not  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  my  writings  in  print,  I  trust  that  when  I  am  gone 
some  one  else  of  my  race  and  language,  better  qualified  than  I,  will 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  material  I  have  gathered,  at  least  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity. 

Note. — In  a  following  paper  in  this  Bulletin  I  expect  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  literature  of  Spanish  America  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  which,  untram- 
meled  by  the  censorship  of  the  press,  a  host  of  writers  exercise  their  mental  activity 
in  every  field.  During  the  colonial  period  the  vast  majority  of  writers  were  ecclesi- 
astics; in  that  of  independence,  the  laity  advances  to  the  front. 

Charles  Warren  Currier,  Ph.  D. 
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T  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  civilization  during  the  last  century 
has  marched  hand  in  hand  with  railway  construction,  and  that 
in  most  cases  in  new  countries  it  has  been  the  direct  conse- 
quence, rather  than  the  cause,  of  the  extension  of  what  is  to-day 

one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  in  the   administrative  régime  of  a 

countrv. 
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Uruguay  has  been  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  the  pioneers  of 
our  railways,  who  met  with  so  many  obstacles  in  their  civilizing  aims, 
would  have  reason  to  look  with  pride  upon  the  result  of  their  efforts. 

The  development  in  the  length  of  our  railways  may  possibly  not  be 
on  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  heavily  populated^European  countries, 
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but  ours  has  been  and  still  is  a  country  "in  the  making,"  and  its 
resources  have  not  been  sufficiently  exploited  for  it  to  prove  prefer- 
entially attractive  to  foreign  capital.  No  doubt  can  be  placed  on  the 
fact  that  civilization  and  progress,  both  moral  and  material,  owe 
much  in  Uruguay  to  the  arrival  of  the  iron  monster  to  its  recondite 
districts.  We  have  a  recent  and  most  palpable  proof  of  this  in  the 
town  of  Melo,  distant,  until  quite  recently,  some  120  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway  station.  Six  months  have  not  elapsed  since  the  rail- 
way line  thereto  was  opened  to  traffic,  and  the  characteristic  features 
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The  railway  systems  of  Uruguay  have  a  length  of  over  1,500  miles,  and  represent,  including  the 
lines  under  construction,  a  capital  of  $98,000,000.  Of  this  sum  $28,000,000  carries  a  Government 
guarantee  of  3¿  per  cent  interest.  Uruguayan  railroads  are  exempt  from  trade  and  land  taxes, 
as  well  as  from  import  duties  on  construction  material. 

of  town  life  have  undergone  sufficient  modification  for  it  to  become 
almost  unrecognizable  by  old  acquaintances. 

For  the  arrival  of  the  metals  apparently  fires  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  affected  with  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  new  life  springs  up 
therefrom;  new  buildings  are  run  up;  new  lines  of  business  opened; 
new  markets  for  local  produce  are  searched  for,  and  foreign  manufac- 
tures until  then  unknown  are  ordered  for  local  consumption;  postal 
arrangements  are  improved,  and  social  intercourse  made  easier;  and 
thus  a  new  current  of  interchange,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  is 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  but  principally  for  the 
town  or  district  served  by  the  new  line. 
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The  process  is  simply  enough  told,  but  it  represents  years  of  work, 
worries,  and  bad  dividends  for  the  railway  capitalists;  it  means  hold- 
ing stock  which  has  been  paid  for  at  par  or  nearly  so,  at  an  enormous 
discredit;  it  means  seeing  gross  receipts  diminished  from  the  effects 
of  locust  invasions,  droughts,  floods,  or  political  disturbances;  but  in 
the  end  the  promoters  of  the  railway  expansion  scheme  are  compen- 
sated, not  only  with  the  improvement  in  the  dividend  rates,  but  also 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  means  of  bringing  wealth  and 
civilization  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  who  for  years  had  lived 
in  utter  want  of  all  those  intimate  details  of  a  healthy  and  educated 
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Uruguay,  operating  over  1,500  miles  of  railway,  takes  second  rank  among  the  Latin- American  Republics 
in  its  proportion  of  railway  mileage  to  square  miles  of  territory. 

life  which  we,  who  have  always  had  them  close  at  hand,  do  not,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  prize. 

One  of  the  present  Government's  special  features  has  been  the 
interest  shown  in  the  extension  of  these  railway  facilities,  Dr.  Williman 
being  the  President  of  Uruguay  who  has  possibly  granted  a  greater 
number  of  concessions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  lines  whose  construction  his 
Government  have  contracted  for,  under  laws  passed  by  Congress, 
represent  a  total  length  of  858  kilometers  (533  miles),  which  is  40 
per  cent  of  the  total  extensions  built  in  over  forty  years,  there  being 
several  others,  granted  adreferendum,  which  are  awaiting  the  final 
approval  of  the  legislature. 
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The  policy  governing  the  construction  of  railways  in  Uruguay 
had  until  quite  recently,  in  the  case  of  its  principal  lines,  been  to 
direct  them  toward  Montevideo,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  its 
business  metropolis.  Several  millions  have  been  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  port  works  in  that  city  and  it  appeared  to  be 
right  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  should  be  obliged  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  the  new  port  offers  to  the  importing 
and  exporting  houses.  The  Government  has,  however,  apparently 
waived  this  consideration,  and  has  lately  granted  concessions  for 
railway  lines  to  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  Uruguay  River, 
and  while  opinions  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  this  policy,  those 
of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind,  and  trafficking  in  Montevideo,  fear 
that  the  enormous  sums  spent  in  the  port  here  will  not  be  as  fully 
compensated  for  as  was  expected,  there  being  no  doubt  that  a  large 
quantity  of  the  import  and  export  will  find  its  way  to  the  ports  served 
by  the  new  lines. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  April,  1867,  that  the  first  sod  in  the  Uruguayan 
railway  construction  work  was  turned,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  the  then  Governor  of  the  Republic,  Brig.  Gen.  Venancio  Flores. 
Forty-three  years  have  passed  since  that  event  took  place,  and  we 
have  now  working  2,147  kilometers  (1,334  miles)  of  normal-gauge 
line  and  42  kilometers  (26  miles)  of  narrow-gauge  line;  308  kilome- 
ters (191  miles)  of  normal  gauge  under  construction,  and  550  kilome- 
ters (341  miles)  being  prospected. 

In  less  than  two  years  the  new  railroads  under  construction  will 
be  handed  over  to  traffic,  and  the  total  mileage — exclusive  of  sidings — 
will  be,  say,  2,600  kilometers  (1,621  miles),  or  14  kilometers  (9  miles) 
per  1,000  square  kilometers  (386  square  miles)  of  the  territory  of 
Uruguay,  more  than  any  other  country  in  South  America. 

The  oldest  existing  line  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  Central  Uru- 
guay Railway  Company  of  Montevideo,  whose  original  concession 
dates  from  1866.  The  first  section  of  line  of  what  now  constitutes  the 
largest  foreign  undertaking  in  the  country  was  18  kilometers  long  and 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869.  The  published 
returns  in  respect  to  the  first  year  of  working  this  section  showed 
what  to-day  would  be  considered  little  short  of  disastrous  results 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  the  gross  receipts  having  been 
£8,260,  and  the  working  percentage  144.67.  It  may  be  said  in  ex- 
planation of  this,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  handled  consisted 
of  passengers  who — it  is  traditionally  stated — did  the  10^-mile 
journey  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  The  goods  traffic  returned  £196 
gross  during  that  memorable  year  of  1869,  and  cattle  gave  the  com- 
pany £21.  Compare  these  figures  with  the  results  of  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1909.  The  total  mileage  of  line  owned  and  worked  by  the 
same  company  was  an  average  of  843,  the  number  of  passengers 
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carried  1,107,254,  and  the  fares  they  paid  amounted  to  £222,666; 
the  tons  of  goods  carried  were  762,167,  and  the  freights  therefrom 
£489,775;  the  live  stock  handled  numbered  850,464  head,  and  the 
company  were  paid  £94,922  for  transporting  them. 

The  working  percentage  for  the  first  year  of  operation  was,  as  stated 
above,  144.67,  and  that  for  the  last  year  53.04,  a  notable  difference, 
to  explain  which  a  great  many  factors  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into 
consideration,  not  the  least  of  these  being  the  fact  that  during  1869 
as  many  as  15  trains  were  run  per  day  to  attract  traffic,  and  the  aver- 
age number  of  passengers  per  day  was  113,  whereas  last  year  this 
latter  item  reached  3,034. 
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BRIDGE  OVER  THE  BEQUELO  RIVER,  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SORIANO, 
URUGUAY,  ERECTED  AT  A  COST  OF  $100,000. 

There  are  1 1  companies  registered  in  the  country  as  owning  railway 
property,  but  of  these  only  5  are  working  companies.     They  are: 

First.  The  Central  Uruguay  Railway  Company  above  referred  to, 
who  own  the  line  from  Montevideo  to  Rio  Negro  (a  river  which 
divides  the  country  in  two)  with  branches  to  San  Jose,  an  important 
town  in  the  grain  district,  and  others  of  lesser  importance.  This 
Central  Company  leases  the  North  Eastern  of  Uruguay  Railway 
line  from  Montevideo  to  Minas,  a  town  in  one  of  the  mining  de- 
partments and  the  probable  future  junction  of  important  exten- 
sions, and  works,  under  agreements,  the  property  of  the  Central 
Uruguay  Eastern  Extension  Railway  (a  line  from  Toledo— a  point  on 
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the  North  Eastern  line — to  Melo,  the  center  of  a  large  cattle  zone), 
that  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Northern  Extension  Railway  (from  Rio 
Negro  to  Rivera,  a  town  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  and  the  future 
international  junction  with  the  lines  in  the  neighboring  province  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul),  and  that  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Western  Exten- 
sion Railway,  who  own  the  lines  which  starting  at  San  Jose,  run  out 
to  Mercedes,  a  town  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  to  Colonia, 
a  port  on  the  River  Plata,  the  closest  to  the  Argentine  capital, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  to  Puerto  Sauce,  a  port  whose  exports  are  princi- 
pally sand  and  stone. 

Second.  The  Midland  of  Uruguay  Railway  Company,  who  own 
the  line  from  Rio  Negro  to  Paysandu  and  Salto,  the  two  most  im- 
portant towns  after  Montevideo,  both  situated  on  the  Uruguay  River. 


LOCOMOTIVE  NO.  1,  THE  FIRST  USED  IN  URUGUAY. 

This  company  work  the  North  Western  of  Uruguay  line  from  Salto 
to  Isla  Cabellos  and  Santa  Rosa,  close  to  Quarahim,  and  which  it  is 
proposed  to  join  to  the  Brazilian  system  by  means  of  an  international 
bridge  across  the  separating  Cuareim  River,  and  they  also  work  that 
of  the  Northern  of  Uruguay  Railway,  from  Isla  Cabellos  (junction 
with  the  North  Western)  to  San  Eugenio,  another  town  on  the  Bra- 
zilian frontier. 

Third.  The  Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Company,  who  own  and 
work  a  short  line — 50  kilometers  (31  miles)  long — from  a  point  North 
on  the  Eastern  Railway  named  Olmos  Junction  to  La  Sierra,  there  being 
under  construction  some  62  kilometers  (38  miles)  of  line  from  this 
place  to  Maldonado  (a  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean)  and  the  town  of 
San  Carlos. 
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Fourth.  The  " Norte"  Railway  Company,  who  own  and  work  a 
short  line  in  the  Department  of  Montevideo,  20  kilometers  (12  miles) 
long,  connecting  the  town  with  the  municipal  slaughtering  estab- 
lishment, the  transport  of  fresh  meat  for  town  consumption  being 
its  principal  traffic. 

Fifth.  The  Puerto  Sauce  to  Minuano  Railway,  a  narrow-gauge  line, 
42  kilometers  (26  miles)  long,  which  connects  Puerto  Sauce  with  a 
grain  district  in  the  Department  of  Colonia. 

In  addition  to  the  Uruguay  East  Coast  Railway  Extension,  the 
following  new  lines  are  being  constructed  :  A  branch  from  Nico  Perez 
to  the  town  of  Treinta  y  Tres,  to  form  a  section  of  the  Eastern  Exten- 
sion Railway  Company,  and  a  branch  from  Algorta  (a  station  on  the 
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CONVENTOS  BRIDGE,  CLOSE  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  MELO,  URUGUAY. 

Midland  Railway)  to  the  town  of  Fray  Bentos,  noted  for  its  world- 
famed  beef  extract. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Montevideo 
meat  line,  the  whole  of  the  above  railways  have  been  and  are  being 
built  with  British  capital,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ulti- 
mate results  expected  from  its  inversion  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
English  foresight  in  the  matter  of  investments. 

American  capitalists,  however,  appear  to  be  on  the  eve  of  making 
a  bid  for  some  of  the  money  to  be  derived  from  railway  enterprise  in 
Uruguay.  It  is  said  that  all  or  most  of  the  capital  to  be  used  on  a 
new  line  not  previously  mentioned  is  to  come  from  the  States. 

This  is  the  Pan-American  Transcontinental  Railway,  whose  engineers 
are  at  present  surveying  the  route  of  a  line  from  Colonia — a  port  already 
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served  by  the  Western  Extension — to  a  point  on  the  Brazilian  frontier 
named  San  Luis,  crossing  the  country  from  southwest  to  northeast 
and  covering  an  approximated  distance  of  550  kilometers  (341  miles.) 
The  concession  for  this  railway  line  has  only  quite  recently  been 
granted,  and  the  working  scheme  is  principally  based  on  the  trame 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  offering  from  Buenos  Aires  in  transit  to 
Brazil.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  that  from  the  San  Luis  terminus 
a  branch  line  to  Bage,  an  important  town  served  by  the  principal 
Rio  Grande  Railway,  is  feasible,  and  the  much-desired  and  much- 
talked-of  Pan-American  Railway  communication  will  be  a  step  nearer 
realization. 

This    communication   will,    however,    be    sooner   a  fait  accompli 
along  a  different  direction,  namely  via  Rivera,  where  a  junction  has 


CUTTING  KILOMETER  8  ON  THE  LINE  TO  TREINTA  Y  TRES. 

been  arranged  for  of  the  Brazilian  Railway  line  with  that  of  the 
Northern  Extension,  and  a  direct  route  will  thus  be  obtained  from 
Montevideo,  where  the  greater  port  facilities  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  attract  the  Brazilian  transit  traffic. 

The  lines  running  close  to  the  coast,  such  as  the  Midland,  North 
Western,  and  Western  Extension  railways,  have  not  so  far  reached 
the  development  which  the  number  of  years  they  have  been  operating 
would  appear  to  justify,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the  com- 
petitive facilities  offered  by  the  cheaper  water  route,  along  which 
there  is  established  regular  steamboat  services. 

Concessions  for  railway  lines  granted  provide,  in  their  majority,  for 
a  government  guaranty  of  3£  per  cent  per  annum  on  a  capital  cal- 
culated upon  the  kilometric  length  of  the  line  valued  at  £5,000  per 
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kilometer.  Formerly  this  guaranty  was  7  per  cent,  but  in  1891,  as 
a  result  of  an  arrangement  arrived  at  between  the  Government  and 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  in  London,  it  was  reduced  by 
50  per  cent,  and  its  punctual  payment  guaranteed  by  daily  deposits 
into  an  English  bank  in  Montevideo,  of  45  per  cent  of  the  custom- 
house duties. 

Of  the  existing  lines  five  do  not  enjoy  guaranty,  viz,  the  Central 
Uruguay  Railway,  the  Western  Extension,  the  narrow-gauge  line  to 
Minuano,  the  Norte  local  railway,  and  a  portion  of  the  North  Western 
line,  these  exceptions  being  the  consequence  of  special  arrangements 
made  with  the  companies  affected. 

Legal  enactments  are  strict  as  to  the  techincal  conditions  for  rail- 
way construction.  Curves  of  not  less  than  of  400  meter  radius  are 
allowed,  the  maximum  grade  for  banks  being  that  of  12  millimeters 
per  meter. 
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LATEST  TYPE  OF  ENGINE  USED  ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  OF 

URUGUAY. 

In  special  cases,  however,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of  stations,  etc., 
curves  of  a  300  meter  radius  and  grades  of  16  milimeters  per  meter 
are  tolerated,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 

These  conditions  are  often  somewhat  trying  to  adhere  to,  given 
the  undulated  nature  of  the  greater  part  of  Uruguayan  camps.  It  is 
true  we  have  only  one  railway  tunnel  of  importance  in  the  country, 
and  that  a  228-meter  one;  but  heavy  banks  and  cuttings  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  there  being  examples,  in  recently  con- 
structed lines,  of  a  13.52  millimeters  height  in  embankments  and  a 
9.50  millimeters  depth  in  cuttings,  the  latter  rendered  all  the  more 
difficult  to  open  when,  as  at  a  certain  point  on  the  Melo  extension, 
it  has  been  located  in  a  granite  bed. 

The  country  being  traversed  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
bridges  form  an  important  consideration  in  the  matter  of  railway 
construction  in  Uruguay. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  proposed  international 
bridge  across  the  Cuareim  River  which  will  serve  to  join  the  Uru- 
guayan  and   Brazilian    railways    at    our    northwestern    extremity; 
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and  there  should  be  added,  as  notable  works  of  that  nature,  the 
Central  Railway  bridge  over  the  Rio  Negro,  which  is  756  meters 
(2,480  feet)  long,  the  Santa  Lucia  Bridge — reconstructed  as  recently 
as  1901— which  is  602  meters  (1,975  feet)  long,  the  Yi  Bridge,  625 
meters  (2,050  feet),  and  the  Midland  Railway  bridge  over  the  Day- 
man River,  which  is  450  meters  (1,476  feet)  in  length  Of  the  numer- 
ous small  bridges  over  streams,  etc.,  the  majority  are  of  the  5,  10,  or 
15  meter  span  type. 

The  standard  type  of  rolling  stock  is  continually  being  improved 
upon,  the  latest  class  of  engines  imported  from  England,  weighing 
100  tons  and  having  a  tractive  effort  of  over  20,000  pounds,  which 
hardly  bears  comparison  with  the  16-ton  saddle-tank  engine  used 
primitively,  with  a  tractive  effort  of  only  4,700  pounds. 


THE  ONLY  TUNNEL  IN  URUGUAY. 


There  are  two  classes  of  passenger  accommodation — first  and  sec- 
ond— and  distance  trains  are  now  provided  with  comfortable  res- 
taurant service  in  both  classes.  Sleeping  saloons  are  only  provided 
for  first-class  passengers,  but  not  every  one  avails  of  this  facility, 
for  our  longest  journey  does  not  imply  more  than  one  night  on  the 
train. 

The  Central  Railway  station  at  Montevideo  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  its  sort  in  South  America,  and  few  have  the  covered-in 
siding  accommodations  of  which  it  boasts.  The  building  is  of  a 
somewhat  imposing  although  graceful  style,  and  offers  ample  accom- 
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modation  for  the  company's  administrative  staff  and  for  the  general 
public. 

Uruguay,  in  the  greater  portion  of  its  territory,  is  singularly  devoid 
of  the  plains  which  are  so  characteristic  in  the  neighboring  Argen- 
tine. Railway  travel,  consequently,  is  hardly  ever  lacking  in  interest 
for  the  general  onlooker.  The  departments  close  to  Montevideo  are 
mostly  dedicated  to  agriculture,  and  fields  upon  fields  of  undulated 
ground,  growing  large  and  healthy  wheat  and  maize,  form  a  sight 
good  to  look  upon.  Farther  north  cattle  farming  is  the  principal 
industry,  and  upon  nearing  the  Brazilian  frontier  the  Northern 
Extension  Railway  runs  through  a  ridge  of  hills  affording  what 
perhaps  are  our  most  picturesque  views  of  nature  as  it  is. 


A  BANK  IN  FORMATION  ON  A  BRANCH  LINE  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MINAS, 

URUGUAY. 

At  times  the  line  runs  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  a  deep  cutting  of 
sandy  stone,  and  at  others  at  the  foot  of  huge  bowlders,  quite  close 
to  a  rippling  stream,  with  exuberant  vegetation  all  around,  the  whole 
forming  a  beautiful  picture  of  typical  South  American  landscape. 

Minas,  the  terminus  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  is  also  an 
essentially  hilly  country;  in  picturesqueness  it  holds  its  own  against 
the  northern  departments,  while  as  to  railway  construction  the 
ground  offers  sufficient  obstacles. 

Given  the  actual  population  of  Uruguay,  it  is  possible  that,  once 
the  lines  under  construction  and  survey  are  built,  the  country  may 
be  considered  as  fairly  well  served  in  the  matter  of  railway 
communication. 

The  authorities  are  deeply  interested  in  attracting  immigration 
and  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  colonies,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  nature  has  gifted  this  small  corner  of  the  planet  in  such  a  way  as 
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to  make  it  a  real  possibility  in  the  matter  of  grain  production.  For 
this,  however,  hands  are  wanted,  and  when  steady-going,  hard- 
working people  find  their  way  to  Uruguay  and  open  up  for  agricul- 
ture the  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  at  present  waiting  for  them  the 
day  will  have  come  when  a  more  extensive  railway  expansion  scheme 
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NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  SANTA  LUCIA  RIVER  ON  THE  CENTRAL  URUGUAY 

RAILWAY. 

may  be  considered,  for  while  the  comparatively  low-tariffed  traffic 
which  the  cattle  industry  can  offer  holds  a  first  position  in  the  matter 
of  railway  transports,  much  more  capital  will  not  be  forthcoming  for 
railroad  construction,  which  calls  for  the  better  return  afforded  by 
the  handling  of  grain  and  the  many  new  sources  of  traffic  which  it  and 
the  necessary  growth  of  population  provide. 


THE  first  impressions  of  the  Cuban  town  of  Matanzas  are  dis- 
tinctly favorable,  and  as  with  the  majority  of  travelers  these 
first  impressions  are  lasting,  it  is  seldom  that  one  hears 
aught  but  praise  for  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  ancient 
city.  It  is  about  60  miles  eastward  on  the  coast  from  Havana,  but 
the  contrast  from  that  city,  with  its  narrow  streets  shadowed  by 
frowning  structures  rising  right  from  the  curbside,  to  a  town  of 
broad  avenues  and  homes  set  picturesquely  in  encircling  gardens, 
makes  Matanzas  seem  like  some  large,  well-ordered  suburb  of  the 
metropolis. 


WALLS   OF   FORT   SAN   SEVERINO. 


Half  hidden  by  surrounding  hills,  it  rests,  prettily  placed,  on  the 
sunlit  playa  of  Matanzas  Bay,  while  two  slow-moving  streams  wind 
in  and  out  among  the  multicolored  casas,  making  all  seem  a  picture 
from  fairy-book  land.  Indeed  there  is  that  charm  of  beautiful  sur- 
roundings that  holds  you  enchanted,  cut  off  for  a  moment  from  all 
thought  of  the  provoking  problems  of  a  practical  world,  and  makes  a 
visit  to  this  city  one  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  of  a  sojourn  in 
Cuba. 

In  the  days  of  Spanish  rule,  Matanzas  was  the  second  city  of  the 
island,  but  of  late  Santiago,  the  commercial  center  of  the  southern 
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coast,  has  passed  it  in  point  of  population,  while  in  commercial  im- 
portance the  city  ranks  sixth  in  imports  and  fifth  in  exports,  being  a 
large  shipping  point  for  sugar  and  its  by-products. 

Matanzas  stands  on  the  site  of  a  former  Indian  village  called  Yu- 
cayo,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  1693  bjr  some  30  families 
that  had  emigrated  to  Cuba  from  the  Canary  Islands,  who  named 
the  town  after  San  Carlos  and  San  Severino,  still  its  patron  saints; 
but  the  settlement  soon  became  known  as  "  Matanzas,"  and  there  are 
curious  legends  as  to  how  it  came  by  this  name.  "  Matanzas  "  is  the 
Spanish  plural  of  the  word  meaning  massacre  and  slaughter.  One 
account  has  it  that  the  name  had  its  origin  from  the  fact  of  a  ma- 
tanza, or  massacre,  of  the  aborigines,  said  to  have  been  perpetrated 
here  by  the  early  explorers,  and  another  account  reverses  the  situa- 
tion, claiming  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  when  a 
shipload  of  colonists  were  attempting  to  land  here  their  boats  were 
treacherously  upset  and  all  were  drowned  save  two  women  and  one 
man.  It  is  even  said  that  these  survivors  were  found  years  after- 
wards living  more  or  less  happily  with  their  captors,  having  mar- 
ried into  the  tribe,  thus  becoming  part  of  it,  and  also  having  almost 
forgotten  their  mother  tongue.  A  less  romantic,  but  perhaps  truer, 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  odd  name  lies  in  the  fact  that  at  this 
point  on  the  coast  were  established  the  ancient  "  matanzas,"  which 
name  is  also  applied  to  slaughtering  pens,  and  cattle  were  kept  here 
to  supply  the  galleons  en  route  to  and  from  Spain  in  "  el  dorado  " 
days.  This  grewsome  appellation  is  certainly  misapplied,  for  noth- 
ing is  more  peaceful  than  the  first  view  of  the  sleepy  town,  sloping 
to  the  sea,  o'ertopped  by  the  "  Cumbre,"  with  the  hermitage  of  Mont- 
serrate  crowning  its  summit. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  real  old  town  lying  in  the 
center  between  the  Yumuri  and  San  Juan  rivers,  Versalles  to  the 
north  across  the  Yumuri,  and  Pueblo  Nuevo  (new  town)  to  the  south 
of  the  San  Juan  River.  The  platting  of  the  town  is  typical  of  the 
old-time  Spanish  colony,  with  the  Plaza  de  la  Libertad,  called  "  Plaza 
de  Armas  "  under  Spanish  rule,  in  the  center,  and  various  streets 
meeting  here,  while  the  Government  House,  the  club,  and  the  princi- 
pal buildings  all  face  on  the  park.  Here  the  band  plays  at  night, 
youth  and  maiden  meet,  but  do  not  really  mingle  as  in  northern 
climes,  while  their  elders  come  to  discuss  current  questions  and  the 
next  sugar  crop  in  all  its  phases.  The  plaza  of  any  Spanish-Ameri- 
can town  is  much  like  a  great  outdoor  club,  with  the  whole  population 
as  active  members. 

Seeing  this  park  with  its  fountain,  flowers,  and  lights  at  night,  the 
air  filled  with  the  hum  of  a  thousand  happy  voices  in  soft  chorus  to 
the  loud-toned  band,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  in  turbulent  times  other 
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scenes  were  enacted  here — the  squad  of  soldiers,  the  patriot  prisoner 
blindfolded,  the  volley,  then  the  martyr's  blood  feeding  the  soil  where 
now  the  roses  grow.  For  it  was  here  during  the  revolutionary  days 
that  public  executions  were  held,  and  among  the  many  who  gave  up 
their  lives  for  their  country  in  this  plaza  perhaps  the  best  known  was 
the  poet  patriot  Placido,  whose  real  name  was  Gabriel  de  la  Con- 
cepción. 

We  may  pass  from  the  old  town  over  the  great  Concordia  Bridge, 
with  its  four  stone  pillars,  to  Versalles,  and,  in  crossing  the  bridge, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  glorious  Yumuri  Valley,  framed  between 
the  hills.  But  this  picture  must  not  hold  us  long,  for  now  we  drive 
on  to  the  Paseo  de  Marti,  a  beautiful  boulevard  built  overlooking  the 
harbor,  with  the  city  stretching  out  to  it  from  our  feet.  The  twin 
towers  of  St.  Peter's  Church  rise  straight  to  the  skies  before  us,  while 
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the  many  handsome  villas,  with  columned  entrances,  simulating 
ancient  architectural  styles,  bring  to  mind  how  some  town  of  old 
Greece  might  have  been  built  on  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  At 
one  end  of  this  Paseo  is  placed  a  statue  of  Ferdinand  the  Second, 
while  at  the  other  extremity  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Cuban  patriots  executed  during  the  wars  for  liberty.  Beyond  the 
Paseo,  along  the  military  road,  lies  the  bastioned  fort  of  San  Severino, 
grim  guardian  of  the  harbor  entrance. 

The  Paseo  is  the  favorite  driveway  of  the  fashion  of  the  town  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  and  if  your  stay  in  the  city  includes  this 
day,  do  not  fail  to  arrange  to  take  a  carriage  and  join  the  throng  to 
be  found  there. 

In  the  New  Town  (Pueblo  Nuevo),  which  Ave  reach  by  crossing  the 
Belen  Bridge,  is  found  the  Calzado  de  San  Estevan,  lined  with  some 
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of  the  finest  residences  in  Cuba.  Considerable  artistic  ability  is  shown 
in  the  designing,  coloring,  and  parking  of  these  domiciles,  and 
grouped  as  they  are  in  a  confusion  of  vivid  color,  they  make  a  picture 
typical  of  a  tropical  city. 

There  are  two  famous  excursions  for  the  traveler  in  Matanzas,  one 
to  the  Caves  of  Bellamar,  and  the  other  for  the  view  of  the  Yumuri 
Valley.  The  caves  are  situated  in  a  hill  southeast  of  the  city,  and  to 
reach  them  one  drives  through  Pueblo  Nuevo,  seeming  a  bit  of  trans- 
planted Venice,  then  skirting  the  shore  along  the  Avenida  de  la  Playa, 
lined  with  many  handsome  villas,  to  where  the  road  leaves  the  city, 
traversing  rough  country,  crossing  the  coral  formation  typical  of  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  It  is  on  such  a  road  that  we  realize  the  virtues  of  the 
volante,  that  long-shafted,  high-wheeled  cart,  which  is  used  through- 
out the  interior  of  Cuba.  Its  construction  is  such  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  upset  it,  and  still  it  travels  fairly  smoothly  over  the 
roughest  of  roads.  The  caves  were  discovered  by  a  Chinaman  in  1861, 
who,  while  excavating  limestone  in  the  vicinity,  dropped  his  crowbar 
in  a  crack  and  lost  sight  of  it.  Investigation  led  to  the  finding  of 
the  caverns,  which  have  been  extended  for  some  3  miles  subterra- 
neously,  while  over  30  different  chambers  have  been  opened  up.  The 
cluster  of  houses  that  crown  the  hill  are  known  as  Bellamar,  and  from 
these  the  caves  were  named.  Scientists  describe  the  caverns  as  being 
remarkable  in  stalactite  and  stalagmite  formations,  born  of  a  process 
of  continuous  crystallization  due  to  the  filtration  of  water,  the  drip- 
ping water  carrying  minute  particles  of  limestone  solution  which 
crystallize  into  carbonate  of  lime.  To  the  lay  mind  an  idea  of  how 
this  formation  takes  place  can  best  be  understood  by  comparing  it 
with  the  freezing  of  a  waterfall. 

Arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  caves,  after  paying  your  peso,  you 
follow  your  guide  to  the  "  gothic  temple,"  the  largest  of  the  30 
underground  chambers.  The  scene  is  a  wonderful  one.  You  can 
imagine  yourself  in  a  palace  of  the  fairies,  built  of  shining  amber, 
silver,  and  palest  rose  hue,  all  incrusted  with  crystals  giving  out 
glittering  rays  of  gold.  In  the  shadow  a  single  light  may  shine  dia- 
mond-like in  the  darkness,  while  overhead  the  stalactites  shimmer,  a 
riot  of  stars  in  a  midnight  sky. 

Each  pillar  has  its  name  and  every  mass  a  designation,  generally 
some  fancied  resemblance,  such  as  the  "  altar,"  the  "  cloak  of  the 
Virgin,"  and  the  "fountain  of  snow"  (fuente  de  nieve),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  formations  in  the  cave.  This  natural  won- 
derland is  worthy  of  repeated  visits,  and  no  visitor  in  Matanzas 
should  miss  seeing  it  at  least  once. 

The  other  great  attraction  here  is  the  Yumuri  Valley,  and  there 
are  two  points  from  which  to  view  it,  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
Cumbre  being  the  most  convenient.     Driving  up  the  hill,  at  its  top 
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These  caves  are  of  the  most  beautiful  stalactite  formations  of  the  world.    The  crystals  reflect  a  wonderful 
riot  of  color  that  charm  the  senses  and  delight  the  eye. 
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we  find  the  hermitage  of  Montserrate,  built  in  pious  remembrance 
of  that  other  famous  monastery  of  Montserrate  that  stands  in  the 
far-off  mountains  of  Cataluña,  whither  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  the 
founder  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  journeyed  to  hang  up  his  weapons  and 
renounce  the  world.  Before  a  replica  of  the  famous  Spanish  shrine 
many  votive  offerings  are  seen,  testifying  to  the  devotion  of  these 
descendants  of  the  Catalans. 

The  valley  of  the  Yumuri  should  be  seen  at  sunset,  when  the  glit- 
tering golden  rays  touch  the  tops  of  the  wavering  palm  trees,  turning 
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them  to  a  glorious  green  and  shedding  a  light  through  the  fields  of 
sugar  cane  that  carpet  the  valley  to  the  edge  of  the  encircling  hills. 
The  Yumuri  River  winds  in  and  out,  a  silver  stream  passing  through 
the  fields  of  different  shades  of  green,  till  at  last  it  is  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance where  the  sky  seems  to  meet  the  ground. 

The  whole  picture  is  of  nature  in  a  beautiful  quiet  mood  that  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  artistic  sense,  and  once  seen  remains  forever  a 
memory  to  be  recalled  whenever  our  thoughts  turn  again  to  things 
tropical. 
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ON  April  8,  1910,  Doctor  Carrera  y  Jústiz,  who  comes  to 
occupy  the  post  of  Minister  of  Cuba  in  Washington,  was 
received  by  President  Taft. 

The  new  Minister  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
public  men  of  the  young  Republic  and  before  his  present  appoint- 
ment occupied  the  post  of  Minister  to  Spain.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Havana,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  important  works  on  municipal  government,  civil  law,  and 
racial  problems,  besides  having  made  several  translations  of  English 
and  French  books  into  Spanish.  The  works  of  Doctor  Carrera  y 
Jústiz  as  a  legislator  have  been  most  important,  not  only  concerning 
the  politics  of  his  country,  but  also  with  regard  to  public  instruction, 
he  having  succeeded  in  establishing,  among  other  things,  the  auton- 
omy of  the  University  of  Havana,  assuring  thereby  a  brilliant  future 
for  that  institution  of  learning.  With  the  object  of  encouraging 
the  study  of  municipal  science,  he  founded  in  the  university  the 
"Carrera  Jústiz"  prize  of  $200  per  annum.  He  is  the  founder  and 
owner  of  the  "Municipal  Review,"  which  has  been  published  in 
Havana  during  the  last  few  years,  and  which  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Latin-American  press,  because  of  its  technical  charac- 
ter, being  devoted  exclusively  to  that  feature  of  public  law. 

In  the  act  of  presenting  his  credentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  his  country  to  the  United  States, 
Doctor  Carrera  y  Jústiz  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez, 
having  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  my  country  to  the  United  States  of  America,  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your 
hands  the  letter  which  accredits  me  in  that  capacity,  together  with  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  worthy  predecessor,  Gen.  Carlos  Garcia  Velez. 

I  bring  with  me  on  this  mission  a  special  message  of  friendship  and  gratitude  to  the 
United  States  on  the  part  of  Cuba,  for  it  is  my  Government's  unswerving  purpose 
that  sincere  cordiality  shall  forever  exist  between  the  two  countries. 

As  I  am  to  personify  this  befitting  policy,  Mr.  President,  you  will  permit  me  to 
bespeak  your  high  and  generous  cooperation  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  with  which 
I  have  been  intrusted,  and  to  venture  to  expect  as  much  from  your  noble  character 
and  your  great  kindness,  testified  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  the  Cuban  people 
and  for  which  we  are  so  grateful. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  desires  me  to  express  his  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  people  of  the  United  States  and  for  your  personal  happiness. 
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And  in  tendering  these  wishes  with  the  same  heartfelt  sincerity  with  which  I  was 
commissioned  to  deliver  them,  I  beg  that  you  will  graciously  accept  my  own  fervent 
wishes  in  every  acceptable  way  and  my  anticipated  thanks  for  the  eminent  assistance 
you  may  vouchsafe  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  honorable  duties. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  made  the  following  response  : 

>  Mr.  Minister:  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  receive  the  letters  of  credence  by  which  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  accredits  you  as  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  that  Republic  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  I 
also  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  recall  of  your  distinguished  predecessor. 

Earnestly  wishing  for  your  country  that  full  measure  of  development  and  pros- 
perity which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  continued  peace  and  concord,  I  am  glad  of  this 
occasion  to  have  renewed  opportunity  to  express  to  you  the  good  fellowship  and 
friendship  of  the  American  Government  and  people  toward  Cuba.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  shares  in  your  Government's  lofty  purpose  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  your  friendly  mission  you  will  meet  with  the  same  spirit  of  good  under- 
standing and  hearty  cooperation  which  your  esteemed  predecessors  have  enjoyed. 

Offering  my  personal  good  wishes  to  the  President  and  people  of  Cuba,  I  wish  for 
you,  Mr.  Minister,  an  agreeable  sojourn  among  us. 
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HIS  Excellency,  Señor  Ignacio  Calderón,  Minister  from 
Bolivia  to  the  United  States,  recently  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  special  class  in  commerce  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, copies  of  which  have  been  received  in  the  Colum- 
bus Memorial  Library,  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  information  on 
conditions  in  that- Republic.  Mr.  Calderón  describes  the  general 
geographical  conditions,  the  political  constitutions,  national  revenues, 
the  mining  industry  and  the  economic  aspect  of  the  country.  He 
shows  how,  with  the  development  of  transportation,  here  will  be  a 
fertile  field  for  foreign  capital. 

The  distinguished  diplomat  pictures  his  country  geographically 
in  the  following  words  : 

The  Bolivian  plateau  comprises  nearly  170,000  square  kilometers,  with  a  mean 
width  between  the  eastern  and  western  cordillera  of  130  kilometers  more  or  less,  and 
with  a  general  elevation  of  3,800  kilometers  above  sea  level,  which  means  a  cold  climate 
and  very  scarce  vegetation. 

The  somber  and  imposing  appearance  of  the  landscape,  barren  of  vegetation,  is,  on 

the  other  hand,  a  region  of  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits,  unequaled  for  abundance 

and  richness. 

******* 

But  this  zone  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  territory  of  Bolivia.  In  the  valleys  formed 
between  the  spurs  of  the  cordillera  and  at  an  altitude  of  2,500  meters  above  sea  level 
there  are  found  beautiful  fields  rich  in  agricultural  products,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
fruits  of  a  temperate  zone,  as  peaches,  pears,  apples,  grapes,  and  a  great  abundance 
of  flowers. 

The  most  extensive  part  of  the  country  lies  to  the  eastward  of  the  great  mountains; 
it  is  less  populated,  but  is  the  future  center  of  population  and  greatness  of  Bolivia;  a 
promising  section  capable  of  wonderful  development,  owing  to  its  rich  soil,  and  the 
rivers  which  afford  facilities  for  interior  communication. 

In  the  vast  plains  of  Mojos  and  Chuquitos  in  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz,  the 
llanos  of  Manzo  in  the  Chaco  and  those  of  Caupolican  in  La  Paz,  are  abundant  pastures 
for  grazing  millions  of  cattle.  The  wild  cattle  in  this  region  were  estimated  at  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  but  epidemics  have  greatly  reduced  their  number. 

Taking  up  the  subject  of  finance  the  lecturer  says: 

In  Bolivia  there  are  six  banking  establishments  having  the  right  to  issue  notes, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  10,200,000  bolivianos.  Besides  these  there  are  three  mort- 
gage banks  and  two  branches  of  German  banks. 

The  present  banking  law  of  Bolivia  is  inadequate  and  its  reform  is  a  national  neces- 
sity. 

To  establish  a  bank  of  issue,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  grant  from  Congress  and  to  have 
a  capital  of  not  less  than  half  a  million  bolivianos  in  specie,  and  its  existence  must  be 
verified  before  the  bank  can  begin  operations. 

The  banks  of  issue  must  maintain  in  cash  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  its  notes  and 
may  issue  them  up  to  150  per  cent  of  the  paid-up  capital.     The  bank  notes  are  con- 
vertible at  sight  into  coin  and  are  not  legal  tender. 
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The  mortgage  banks  operate  exclusively  on  mortgaged  loans,  and  they  can  loan  only 
up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  mortgaged  property.  All  of  these  institutions  pay 
at  least  an  annual  dividend  of  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  net.  The  capital  engaged  in 
the  business  is  exclusively  of  Bolivian  origin.  The  interest  on  loans  is  10  per  cent 
and  1  per  cent  commission  is  charged  on  current  accounts  when  a  certain  amount  of 
credit  is  conceded. 

There  is  at  present  a  marked  sentiment  to  centralize  in  one  large  national  bank  the 
right  to  issue  bills,  and  thus  make  them  safer  and  more  acceptable. 

Prior  to  December  31,  1908,  Bolivia  had  a  silver  monetary  standard,  but  on  this 
date  the  law  of  the  5th  of  December  of  the  same  year  became  effective,  making  gold 
the  standard. 

According  to  this  law  only  the  English  pound  sterling  and  the  Peruvian  gold  pound 
are  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  their  equivalent  is  fixed  at  Bs.  12.50. 
The  boliviana  is  the  old  silver  dollar  standard  of  425  grains  weight  and  900  fine.  It  is 
equivalent  to  about  40  cents  American  money.  All  other  silver  and  nickel  money  is 
declared  subsidiary  and  is  legal  tender  only  up  to  12.50  bolivianos. 

What  Mr.  Calderón  has  to  say  about  his  country's  trade  is  of 
distinct  importance  : 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions  the  international  commerce  of  Bolivia  is  increas- 
ing. In  1895  the  exports  and  imports  reached  35,000,000  bolivianos  and  in  1906 
passed  90,000,000  bolivianos. 

The  principal  exports  consist  of  minerals,  and  of  these  tin  at  present  occupies  first 
place.  In  1898  the  total  production  amounted  to  4,000  metric  tons,  and  ten  years 
later  reached  nearly  30,000  tons  of  mineral,  of  which  was  60  per  cent,  representing 
18,000  tons,  of  pure  tin.  Last  year  the  exportation  of  crude  ore  reached  35,000  tons, 
or  more  than  21,000  tons  of  pure  metal,  and  as  the  price  is  advancing  the  output  for 
the  present  year  will  be  much  greater. 

And  as  a  hint  to  the  American  merchant  the  following  is  of  interest  : 

In  regard  to  importation,  the  principal  articles  consist  of  general  merchandise, 
mining  machinery,  canned  goods,  flour,  liquors,  etc.  For  some  years  Germany  has 
cultivated  the  commerce  with  South  America  and  took  first  place  in  Bolivia  in  its 
importations.  The  German  merchants  and  manufacturers  make  a  special  study 
of  the  tastes  and  classes  of  merchandise  suited  to  the  various  markets,  and  besides 
have  a  personnel  whose  commercial  education,  and  above  all  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, gives  them  great  advantage. 

The  progress  of  Bolivia,  which  the  construction  of  the  railways  will  accelerate  by 
putting  the  places  that  to-day  are  separated  into  easy  and  quick  communication,  is 
considerable. 

In  1904  the  total  international  commerce  reached  the  sum  of  41,850,000  bolivianos; 
in  1907,  85,130,429  bolivianos;  in  1908,  88,630,153  bolivianos. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  to  Bolivia  have  increased  in  recent  years, 
and  in  1909  were  greater  than  the  amount  from  other  countries  and  represent  in 
American  money  the  following  figures: 

1905  $1,  720,  000 

1906 1,136,603 

1907 2,852,460 

1908 957,993 

1909 2, 366,  997 

They  consist,  principally,  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  especially  mining,  sewing 
machines  and  typewriters,  flour,  canned  goods,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  shoes,  etc. 
If  more  facilities  were  provided  for  direct  communication,  and  banking  institutions 
established  in  order  to  avoid  having  the  transactions  done  through  bill  on  London, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  loss  of  exchange,  I  am  sure  that  the  trade  with  this  country 
would  take  a  great  impetus  and  grow  rapidly. 
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THROUGH  all  ages — the  days  of  ancient  Cuauhnahuac,  the 
Aztecs,  the  Montezumas,  the  conquest  by  Cortes,  and  the 
unfortunate   reign   of    Maximilian    and    Carlotta,   who 
dreamed    of    an    empire,    Cuernavaca   has    remained    un- 
changed, the  Sun  Child  of   the  Sierras,  and    to-day  lies  peacefully 
and  fascinatingly  picturesque  in  the  Valley  of  Cuernavaca;  and  its 
people,  descendants  of  a  long  line  of  Indian  tribes,  have  faithfully 


CUERNAVACA,  MEXICO. 

Where  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world  are  made.    View  from  the  Palace  of  Cortes, 
catepetl  and  Ixtacchuatl  in  the  distance. 


Mounts  Popo- 


preserved  the  arts  and  customs  of  their  race  through  many  periods  of 
conquest,  misfortune,  slavery,  and  hardship. 

Time  has  not  been  able  to  efface  primitive  methods  in  that  locality, 
and  Indian  pottery  is  still  being  made  there  by  Lupe,  "King  of  pot- 
tery makers,"  in  much  the  same  fashion  of  his  forefathers;  but  the 
fame  of  Isabel  Belauzaran,  maker  of  the  smallest  dolls  in  the 
world,  is  no  less,  and  this  little  "Queen  of  the  needle"  is  regarded  by 
all  the  natives  with  a  great  deal  of  affection.     They  will  tell  you  that, 
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since  the  time  when  the  ancient  builders  of  Cuauhnahuac  wrote  their 
history  in  hieroglyphics,  no  cleverer  Indian  maiden  has  ever  been 
known;  and  also  that  a  certain  style  of  Indian  art  needlework,  long 
supposed  to  have  been  lost,  has  been  mastered  and  fully  restored. 


Beside  the  more  serious  work  of  embroidering  a  vast  number  of 
costly  and  pretentious  pieces,  Isabel  makes  the  little  dolls,  which 
both  in  point  of  construction  and  design  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  world. 

The  operation  of  making  consists  in  forming  a  diminutive  frame- 
work of  wire,  barely  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  winding 
the  same  with  many  turns  of  fine  silk  thread.  After  the  frame  has 
assumed  the  proper  lines  and  proportions,  it  is  ready  for  dressing. 
The  clothes  are  cut,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  doll,  and  fitted  care- 
fully about  the  small  figure.  The 
most  difficult  work,  that  of  em- 
broidering the  clothes,  is  then  be- 
gun. With  a  needle  that  can 
scarcely  be  held  in  the  fingers,  and 
whose  eye  is  almost  invisible,  vari- 
ous designs  are  actually  embroidered 
on  the  clothes  with  the  finest  of 
silk  threads  and  so  cleverly  exe- 
cuted that  even  through  a  powerful 
magnifying  glass  the  details  appear 
to  be  perfect,  although  the  entire 
work  is  done  without  the  aid  of  an 
enlarging  device  of  any  kind. 

After  the  dressing  has  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  necessary  to  add  the 
hair.  What  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tiniest  and  most  marvellous  hair  dressing  on  earth  is 
then  performed  on  each  doll.  Even  to  the  details  of  the  braids  and 
ribbons,  the  work  is  most  completely  carried  out.  The  eyes,  nose, 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet  are  then  formed,  and  the  doll  is  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  quaint  little  tea  shop  of  Mrs.  Rosa  King,  where,  on 
account  of  its  daintiness,  exquisite  coloring,  design,  and  workman- 


ISABEL   BELATJNSARAN. 
Maker  of  the  smallest  dolls  in  the  world. 
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ship,  it  finds,  at  all  times,  a  ready  sale  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of 
50  cents  Mexican  currency,  or  25  cents  gold. 

But  two  hours  are  required  to  make  each  doll,  so  it  can  be  readily 
imagined  just  how  rapidly  the  work  must  be  done,  although  the  fin- 
ished product  shows  no  signs  other  than  those  of  artistic  skill  and 
extreme  patience.  By  working  steadily  for  ten  hours  each  day  the 
sum  of  $1.25  gold  may  be  earned — less  than  that  paid  to  an  ordinary 
day  laborer  in  the  United  States  for  work  of  the  crudest  kind. 

Many  of  these  dolls  are  furnished  with  tiny  baskets  of  flowers,  fancy 
sombreros,  water  ollas,  and  various  other  paraphernalia,  are  brought 
from  Guanajuato,  where  they  are  made  by  the  Indians.  The  little 
baskets  are  composed  of  fine  hair  and  are  woven  in  the  most  clever 
fashion,  truly  representing  those  in  actual  use  by  the  natives.  The 
sombreros  are  also  woven  from  hair  and  are  examples  in  miniature  of 
the  regulation  style.  The  little  pieces  of  pottery  are  made  from  clay 
on  the  exact  lines  and  proportions  of  the  practical  sizes.  All  of  these 
accessories  are  sewn  to  the  dolls  and  greatly  improve  the  already 
attractive  appearance. 


Almost  every  color  is  used  and  artistically  blended  in  the  embroid- 
ered designs  of  each  costume.  Miniature  roses  are  actually  embroid- 
ered in  the  dresses  of  the  dancing  girls  and  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  arranged  in  the  hair.  Wreaths  of  flowers  are  hung  about  the 
shoulders,  and  the  arms  are  formed  in  graceful  and  lifelike  attitudes 
of  dancing. 

The  matador  is  complete  in  every  particular,  his  costume  being 
gayly  decorated  in  many  colors,  the  hair  dressed  in  true  Spanish  fash- 
ion, including  the  conventional  cue.  Stockings  and  slippers  are 
added,  and  a  muleta  placed  in  the  hand.  A  sword  is  then  provided 
and  the  manikin  bullfighter  is  all  ready  to  enter  the  ring  so  far  as 
miniature  details  of  dress  and  equipment  are  concerned. 

Flower  girls  are  dressed  after  the  manner  of  their  class,  and  pro- 
vided with  small  baskets  of  flowers  in  variegated  colors.  The  hair  is 
arranged  in  a  double  braid  and  parted  in  the  middle  in  keeping  with 
the  vogue.  Artistic  shawls,  brilliantly  colored,  are  hung  loosely 
about  the  shoulders,  and  the  tiny  flower  sellers  are  not  unlike  those 
seen  in  the  flower  markets  throughout  the  country. 
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Native  types  are  represented  in  their  most  attractive  and  pic- 
turesque attire.  Faithful  reproductions  of  the  native  serapes  are 
thrown  about  the  shoulders  of  the  dolls,  and  sombreros  placed  on  the 
heads  in  typical  Mexican  fashion. 

Religious  dignitaries  are  also  represented  in  this  remarkable  doll 
family  and  are  carefully  dressed  in  full  accordance  with  the  character 
which  they  are  supposed  to  imitate  in  dignified  miniature. 


Altogether  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  human  hands  could  have 
fashioned  such  wonderful  little  dolls.  A  photograph  can  not  do  jus- 
tice to  the  coloring  and  marvelous  execution,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
dolls  have  been  carefully  examined  through  a  magnifying  glass  that 
they  can  be  fully  appreciated.  The  first  dolls  of  this  kind  were  made 
about  eight  years  ago,  since  which  time  specimens  of  the  handiwork 
can  be  found  in  the  possession  of  almost  every  royal  family  through- 
out the  world.  They  are  also  prominent  acquisitions  in  many  private 
collections,  where  they  are  greatly  admired  by  everyone  who  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  them. 

A  German  traveler  criticised  the  dolls  one  day,  and  told  the  Indian 
girl  that  in  Germany  they  had  trained  fleas,  fully  dressed  and  trained 
to  perform  the  most  wonderful  feats.  "Yes,"  answered  she,  "I  re- 
member my  father  telling  me  how  those  fleas  were  first  sent  to  your 


country  from  Mexico.  We  could  not  dress  them  here  so  fully  as  the 
dolls,  though,  as  they  would  not  stand  still  long  enough.  I  suppose 
you  have  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  stand  still  as  long  as  you  like 
in  Germany." 

Nature  has  been  most  lavish  in  her  gifts  to  Cuernavaca,  for  there 
time  or  money  counts  for  little  except  the  peace,  comfort,  and  hap- 
piness it  will  bring.  In  no  place  on  earth  is  law  more  highly  respected 
than  in  this  quaint  little  village  of  the  crooked  streets  and  cobble- 
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stones.  A  police  force  is  almost  unnecessary,  as  the  natives  are  a 
peaceful,  happy,  law-abiding  lot  of  citizens.  The  poor  people  there 
have  practically  no  taxes  to  pay,  as  each  year  the  city  council  calls  a 
meeting  of  the  more  prominent  property  owners  who  subscribe,  vol- 
untarily, the  sums  necessary  to  keep  up  the  village  and  carry  on  all 
necessary  public  works.  Each  property  owner  considers  it  a  great 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  chosen,  and  cheerfully  sets  opposite  his  name 
such  amount  as  his  purse  will  allow.  All  funds  are  paid  in  and  the 
necessary  work  done  without  delay.     Truly,  a  model  municipality! 

Life  is  not  a  burden  to  anyone  in  Cuernavaca.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  this  clever  little  Indian  maid,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
happiness  and  sunshine,  can  fashion  the  smallest  and  most  remark- 
able dolls  in  the  world,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  an  example  of 
the  highest  type  of  skill,  patience,  and  cleverness  combined  that 
woman  has  been  able  to  demonstrate. 

There  is  now  but  one  person  who  can  make  these  dolls,  and  many  of 
the  natives  declare  that  there  will  never  be  another  so  gifted  with  the 
needle  as  Isabel  Belaunsaran.     ¿Quién  sabe? 
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Date  of 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Official  report  of  mines  of  Argentina,  with  map,  for  1908. 


Author. 


Wool  statistics  for  quarter  ended  December  31,  1909 

Argentine  grain  production 

New  amusement  park  in  Buenos  Aires 

Report  on  Argentine  railways  for  1908,  with  map 

Bulletin  of  Finance  No.  9  for  Janaury,  1910 

Comparison  of  frozen-lamb  export  trade  of  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Uruguay. 

BRAZIL. 

Export  of  hides  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 


1910. 
Jan.    14 


Jan.  17 
Jan.  31 
Feb.  2 
Feb.     5 

..do 

Feb.     7 


Brazilian  Notes:  In  1909, 349  miles  of  railway  opened  for  traffic 
in  Brazil;  100  miles  were  on  various  lines  of  Brazil  Ry.  Co.  be- 
tween Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  about  108  iniles  built 
by  the  Compagnie  Auxilaire  de  Cheminas  de  Fer  au  Brésil,  on 
its  various  extensions  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte;  on 
the  Northwestern  of  Brazil  Ry.,  in  process  of  construction  from 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the 'Bolivian  border,  some  25  miles  of 
line  were  opened  for  traffic,  and  about  42  miles  of  line  opened 
on  the  Victoria-Diamantina  Ry.  in  Espirito  Santo  and  Minas 
Geraes;  the  remaining  extensions  on  the  various  lines  in  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government,  and  aggregated  75  miles,  as 
compared  with  275  miles  on  the  state  owned  or  controlled  rail- 
roads. Ministry  of  Agriculture  making  investigations  relative 
to  colonization  of  vacant  lands  by  aborigines  of  various  tribes  in 
Brazil;  plans  completed  for  installment  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a 
modern  pneumatic-tube  system  for  transmission  of  telegrams 
and  other  messages;  the  largest  jute  mill  in  Brazil  is  adding 
5,000  spindles  to  its  present  equipment  of  10,000  spindles,  and 
by  June  1  will  have  15,000  in  regular  operation;  it  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  if  not  the  largest  jute  mill  in  the  world;  the 
largest  woolen  mill  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  now  operating  104  looms 
and  1,200  spindles,  will  shortly  make  new  installations  to  bring 
the  total  up  to  132  looms  and  1,900  spindles;  electrical  installa- 
tions have  been  ordered  and  by  the  end  of  June  the  factory 
will  be  operated  entirely  by  electric  power. 

Brazilian  coffee  shipments 


Trade  in  paints;  duty;  ports  of  entry . 
Salt  imports  and  industry  of  Chile  . . . 


Jan.    19 
Jan.    23 


R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul- 
General,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


J.    J.    Slechta,    Vice-Consul- 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


Crop  outlook  in  Chile 

Chilean  farm  products  for  1907 

Trade  and  Industrial  Notes.— During  1909  Chile  produced 
18,179  tons  of  copper  against  19,463  tons  for  1908,  a  loss  of  1,284 
tons.  During  1909  3,098  immigrants  were  brought  to  Chile 
through  the  agency  of  the  government  immigration  commission 
established  in  Europe;  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  num- 
ber during  1910.  The  Government  has  appropriated  $109,500 
U.  S.  gold  for  an  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition,  to  be 
held  at  Santiago  during  the  month  of  September,  1910,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  independence  of  the  Republic.  Im- 
portation of  coal  into  Chile.    Customs  receipts  for  1909. 

Chilean  banking  interests 

Trade  indications 


COLOMBIA. 

Law  No.  60,  of  1909,  regarding  cultivation  of  bananas  for  exporl 

HAITI. 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  at  Cape  Haitien 


Jan.    24 


1909. 
Nov.  30 


.do. 


1910. 
Jan.     5 
Jan.      8 
Feb.     8 


.do. 
.do. 


Jan.    19 


Feb.  10 


Do. 


A.  A.  "VVinsiow,  Consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Dep- 
uty Consul-General,  Bogota. 


Lemuel  W.  Livingston,  Con- 
sul, Cape  Haitien. 
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FAÇADE  OF  THE  PALACE  IX  WHICH  WILL  BE  HELD  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXPO- 
SITION OF  HYGIENE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA,  COMMENCING  MAY  25,  1910. 


THE  NEW   PLAZA   HOTEL  IN  BUENOS  AIRES.  ARGENTINA. 

This  building  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and  size  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  overlooks  the  whole  city  and  a 
magnificent  view  can  be  Obtained  from  its  roof  garden,  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  hotel.  The  build- 
ing, which  was  designed  by  an  architectural  firm  of  the  United  States,  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  hotels  of  London,  Pans,  or  New  York,  being  fireproof  in  every  detail  and  modern  in  all  respects 
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Title. 


HONDURAS. 


Live  stock  in  Honduras. 
Revolvers  in  Honduras. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Panama  hat  industry  of  Honduras. 
Banana  growing  in  Honduras 


MEXICO. 

Duties  on  lenses,  glasses,  and  jewelry  . 


Duties  on  bags,  sacks,  and  fiber  cloth 

Trade  in  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  cheese,  butter,  etc . 

Duties  on  typewriter  ribbons  and  carbon  paper 


New  ordinance  governing  saloons 

Commercial  Notes 

Annual  commercial  report 

Trade  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  by  parcels  post . 

Permanent  exposition  of  samples  at  Veracruz 

Cattle  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua 


Building  of  a  theater  and  roller-skating  rink. 
Ocean  transportation 


Extension  of  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Ry. 

New  electric  street  railway 

Importation  and  sale  of  coal  in  Latin  America 


Railway  concession  in  Sonora 

Correction  of  annual  report  of  commerce  regarding  American 

machines  on  henequén  plantations. 
Tobacco  industry 


Statistics  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa 

Supplement  to  annual  report 

Opening  of  a  new  railway  extension  in  Sonora. 


New  municipal  regulations  of  Panama  to  prevent  fraud  in  sale 
of  certain  articles. 

PARAGUAY. 

Meat-extract  industry  in  Paraguay 


Railways  in  Paraguay 

Foreign  educational  influences  in  Paraguay. 

Oil  of  petitgrain 

Production  and  handling  of  wool 


SALVADOR. 

Free  importation  of  maize 

URUGUAY. 

Mining  exemptions  in  Uruguay 

List  of  customs  ports  in  Uruguay 


VENEZUELA. 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezuela 


International  telegraphic  communications  and  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. 
Memorial  postage  stamps  for  the  Venezuelan  Liberty  Centenary. . 

Papelón  or  crude  sugar  to  be  exported  from  Venezuela 

Electric  tramway  contract 

Linseed  oil  in  Venezuela 


Feb.  25 
Mar.     1 

1909. 
Dec.     9 

Dec.   10 
Dec.   13 

Dec.   14 

1910. 
Feb.     9 

Feb.  12 

Feb.  10 

...do 


Feb.  17 
..do 


.do. 
.do. 


Feb.  18 

..do 

Feb.  19 

Feb.  21 
Feb.  23 

Feb.  24 

Feb.  26 
Mar.  4 
..do 


Mar.     5 


Jan.    24 


..do 

Jan.  20 
Feb.  2 
Feb.     5 


Feb.  1 

Feb.  7 

Feb.  10 

Jan.  27 

Feb.  3 

Feb.  14 

Feb.  10 
...do..... 

Feb.  25 


B.  D.  Guilbert,  Vice  and  Dep- 
uty Consul,  Tegucigalpa. 
Samuel  McClintock,  Consul, 
Tegucigalpa. 
Do. 
Do. 


C.   Piquette    Mitchell,   Vice 

and    Deputy   Consul-Gen- 

eral,  Mexico  City. 
Do. 
Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr.,  Consul, 

San  Luis  Potosi. 
C.    Piquette    Mitchell,  Vice 

and    Deputy  Consul-Gen- 

eral,  Mexico  City. 

Arnold  Shanklin,  Consul- 
General,  Mexico  City. 

Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul, 
Matamoras. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul, 
Progreso. 

Richard  M.  Stadden,  Vice 
and  Deputy  Consul,  Man- 
zanillo. 

W.  W.  Canada,  Consul, 
Veracruz. 

L.    J.  Keena,  C   o  n  s  u  1 
Chihuahua. 
Do. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul, 
Ensenada,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Alonzo  B.  Garrett,  Consul, 
Nuevo  Laredo. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 

A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul, 
Progreso. 

Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 
Do. 
Do. 

A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 


Alban  '  G.    Snyder,   Consul- 
General,  Panama. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Consul, 
Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Harold  D.Clum,  Vice-Consul- 
General  in  Charge,  San 
Salvador. 

F.   W.  Goding,   Consul, 
Montevideo. 
Do. 


I.   A.   Manning,  Consul,   La 
Guaira. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


ARGENTINE    REPUBLIC 


MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  richness  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  mineral  deposits  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  hitherto  these  fountains  of 
national  wealth  have  only  been  exploited  on  an  inconsequential  scale, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  roads  and  railways  giving  access  to 
the  mines  and  affording  means  of  transportation  for  the  products 
when  mined.  Recently  considerable  activity  has  been  created  in  the 
exploitation  of  minerals  by  the  enactment  of  laws  calculated  to  encour- 
age development  of  this  industry  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
construction  of  railways  in  the  mountainous  districts  is  now  being 
pushed  with  vigor,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mining  companies  will  be 
furnished  with  the  indispensable  means  of  communication  essential 
to  profitable  mining  operations. 

With  a  view  toward  diffusing  more  exact  information  in  regard  to 
this  important  industry,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  authorized 
a  geological  survey  of  the  Republic  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Division 
of  Mines.  The  Mining  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  which  contains  much  valuable  information 
concerning  the  location  and  methods  of  working  mining  properties  in 
the  various  Territories  and  Provinces,  and  from  which  short  extracts 
are  reproduced  below. 

As  regards  ways  of  communication,  one  of  the  most  advantageously 
situated  mining  districts  in  the  Territory  of  Los  Andes  is  that  of  San 
Antonio  de  los  Cobres.  This  district  lies  along  the  proposed  route 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  international  railway  from  Salta  to 
Mejillones;  consequently,  when  this  line  is  completed  the  mineral 
products  of  this  region  may  be  shipped  either  to  Argentine  or  Chilean 
ports.  The  ores  from  the  mines  of  this  district  have  yielded  as  high 
as  33  to  41  grams  of  gold  and  from  1,679  to  2,034  grains  of  silver 
per  ton,  besides  lead,  copper,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc  in  varying  quantities. 

In  the  Territory  of  Neuquen  one  of  the  principal  mining  companies 
obtained  from  3,680  tons  of  ore  42,074  grams  of  gold.  In  the  Rio 
Negro  Territory  the  quarrying  of  limestone  was  commenced  about 
the  beginning  of  1909  near  Roca  station,  and  operations  successfully 
carried  on  throughout  the  year.  Salt  mines  have  been  discovered  in 
Santa  Cruz  Territory,  for  the  exploitation  of  which  numerous  conces- 
sions have  been  granted  by  the  Government.  Copper  deposits  have 
been  located  in  Misiones  Territory  and  petitions  for  concessions  to 
develop  them  have  been  presented  to  the  proper  authorities. 
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POPULATION  AT  CLOSE  OF   1909. 

.  According  to  recent  statistics  the  population  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  on  December  31 ,  1909,  was  6,454,780,  of  which  5,060,900  were 
Argentines,  492,636  Italians,  424,083  Spaniards,  104,990  French, 
26,324  English  speaking,  23,450  Germans,  16,685  Swiss,  and  26,634 
Austrians.  Compared  with  the  census  of  1895,  which  gave  a  total 
of  3,954,911,  during  the  lapse1  of  fourteen  years  the  population  has 
increased  by  2,499,869  souls. 

PROPOSED     STEAMSHIP     SERVICE     BETWEEN     BORDEAUX     AND 

BUENOS  AIRES. 

The  French  line  of  steamships  operating  between  France  and  the 
United  States  proposes  to  build  two  large  twin-screw  steamers  to  ply 
exclusively  between  Bordeaux  and  Buenos  Aires.  These  vessels  are 
to  be  of  the  Provence  t}Tpe,  handsomely  fitted  up,  of  the  most  modern 
construction,  and  of  a  displacement  of  not  less  than  22,000  tons  each. 
The  commerce  of  the  Argentine  Republic  with  France  has  grown  so 
large  that  the  French  line  deemed  it  necessary  to  place  these  vessels 
in  service  in  order  to  properly  accommodate  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  between  the  two  countries. 
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GRAIN  INDUSTRY. 

The  official  estimates  of  Argentina's  cereal  production  for  the 
calendar  year  1910  give  the  following  figures:  Wheat,  3,825,000  tons; 
linseed,  800,000  tons;  and  maize,  5,000,000  tons.  Consul-General 
Bartleman  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  his  report  of  December  1,  1909,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  for  the  period  covered  by  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  Argentina  took  first  place  among  the  grain-exporting  countries 
of  the  world.  While  this  lead  was  partly  due  to  the  poor  crops  har- 
vested in  that  year  in  the  United  States  and  Russia,  nevertheless  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  within  a  very  short  time  Argentina  will 
be  the  greatest  of  the  world's  grain  producers. 

OIL  IN  MENDOZA. 

Oil  has  been  struck  at  San  Rafael,  in  Mendoza  Province,  some  700 
miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  at  a  depth  of  215  meters,  with  a  flow  of  10,000 
liters  daily.     Competent  engineers  claim  that  other  borings  can  be 
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SAN  MARTIN. 


Mar  Mo  busf  of  José  de  San  Martin,  the  work  of  Herbert  Adams,  of  New  York;  presented  by  the  Argen- 
tine Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a 
position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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made  within  40  to  50  meters  of  this  well  and  yield  similar  results. 
This  latest  discovered  oil  field  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
country  since  the  oil  is  pure  petroleum  and  constant  in  its  flow. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

The  International  Congress  of  Medicine  and  Hygiene  will  meet  in 
Buenos  Aires  on  the  25th  of  the  present  month  in  commemoration  of 
the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  connection  there- 
with and  as  one  of  the  practical  sections  thereof,  will  also  be  inaugu- 
rated. This  exhibition,  which  will  close  within  six  months  from  the 
date  of  its  inauguration,  is  divided  into  the  following  sections,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  pavilion  :  Congress  and  conferences  ;  hygienic  sports  ; 
physioterapy,  hydroterapy,  electroterapy,  ozonoterapy,  and  X  rays; 
instruments  and  apparatus  used  in  the  art  of  curing;  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  and  medicinal  plants;  hygiene  of  private 
dwellings;  hygiene  of  dress  and  historical  museum  of  the  same; 
library  and  maps  of  hygiene;  hygiene  of  food;  hygiene  of  city  and 
country,  and  sanitary  works  of  cities,  villages,  and  camp  towns;  venti- 
lation and  calef action  in  general  ;  hygiene  of  collective  dwellings;  naval 
and  militar}7  hygiene,  and  private,  special,  and  garden  installations. 

Exhibitors  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Hygiene  will  be 
given  prizes  awarded  by  a  jury  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
prizes  will  consist  of  medals  and  diplomas,  and  there  will  be  a  special 
prize  of  honor  in  each  section,  which  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  most 
notable  piece  of  work  or  to  any  other  object  that  is  considered  of 
exceptional  usefulness  to  humanity  at  large.  The  medals  and  di- 
plomas will  be  first  and  second  class,  and  will  be  awarded  by  the  jury 
without  appeal. 

RAILWAY  BETWEEN  CORRIENTES  AND  ASUNCION. 

With  the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Corrientes  and 
Asuncion,  which  was  contracted  for  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
on  January  20,  1910,  the  Argentine  North  East  Railway  and  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  of  Paraguay  will  be  joined  and  direct  communication 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  Asuncion  established.  Hitherto  all  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic  between  these  points  has  been  dependent 
upon  water  transportation.  The  National  Government  will  con- 
tribute £2,000,000  toward  the  construction  of  this  important  link  in 
her  international  railway  system. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
have  decided  upon  a  general  system  of  irrigation  works  to  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Republic.     In  this  connection,  a  commission 
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has  been  recently  designated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  determining  in  what 
zones  these  works  are  most  urgently  needed. 


NAVIGABILITY  OF  THE  BERMEJO  RIVER. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  a  written  report  covering  the 
details  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  Bermejo  River,  says  that  so  many 
obstacles  to  navigation  have  been  removed  from  the  channel  of  the 
river  that  it  is  now  navigable  for  steamers  of  shallow  draft.  In  order 
to  establish  direct  communications  with  the  upper  Bermejo,  a  con- 
tract has  been  entered  into  with  a  German  shipbuilding  firm  to  con- 
struct a  limited  number  of  steamers  of  this  type  for  the  river  service. 
The  provinces  through  which  the  Bermejo  flows  are  rapidly  developing 

in  population  and  trade, 
largely 
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through  the 
growth  of  the  quebracho 
industry,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  im- 
provements will  greatly 
hasten  their  growth. 

EXPORTS  OF  CE- 
REALS FROM  BAHIA 
BLANCA,  1909. 

The  cereal  exports 
from  Bahia  Blanca  dur- 
ing the  year  1909  aggre- 
gated 970,011  tons.  Of 
this  total  wheat  con- 
tributed  781,574   tons; 

oats,  180,442  tons;  barley,  5,246  tons;  linseed,  2,117  tons;  hay,  470 

tons;  bran,  158  tons;  and  rye,  4  tons. 

NEW  NORMAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

On  January  13,  1910,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  announced 
his  intention  of  founding  a  new  Normal  High  School  in  Buenos  Aires. 
The  establishment  of  this  institute  affords  the  public-school  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  particular  branches  as  well  as  to  study 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching. 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  the  results  of 
an  industrial  census  of  the  Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  San  Luis,  the 
returns  for  which  closed  August  31,  1909.     According  to  this  census 


MODEL  OF  TOWER,  WITH  CLOCK,  TO  BE  PRESENTED  BY  THE 
BRITISH  MERCHANTS  OF  ARGENTINA  AND  THOSE  ABROAD, 
TO  THE  CITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  AS  A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE 
CENTENARY  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 
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there  are  in  San  Juan  278  factories  and  shops,  capitalized  at 
ï*2, 775,580,  whose  annual  output  sells  for  ï*3,844,500.  In  the 
Province  of  San  Luis  there  are  188  factories  and  shops,  with  a  capital 
of  ï*l,642,390;  the  annual  products  of  these  establishments  sell  for 
1*2,200,510. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS  FOR  CATAMARCA. 

The  plans  and  project  formulated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
for  the  utilization  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Valle,  for  irrigation 
purposes  has  been  formally  approved  by  the  Government  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  a  short  time  active  field  operations  will  be 
undertaken  to  establish  irrigation  works  on  this  river  which  are  to 
render  productive  thousands  of  acres  in  the  departments  of  Valle 
Viejo,  Banda  de  Varela,  Chacarita,  and  Piedra  Blanca.  The  official 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  these  works  is  1*1, 082, 753. 

HUDSON-FULTON  MEDAL  FOR  ARGENTINA. 

The  American  Minister  at  Buenos  Aires,  on  March  3,  1910,  pre- 
sented to  Don  José  Figueroa  Alcorta,  President  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  a  gold  medal  struck  by  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission  commemorating  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  inauguration  of  steam  navigation  thereon.  In  the  presentation 
address,  the  minister  thanked  the  President  for  Argentina's  cordial 
cooperation  in  the  recent  celebration  and  complimented  the  nation 
for  its  significant  naval  representation  at  the  festival. 

ARGENTINA  TO  BUILD  SHIPS. 

Consul-General  R.  M.  Bartlemax,  of  Buenos  Aires,  in  the  course 
of  a  report  on  the  new  dockyard  and  foundry  to  be  built  at  La  Plata, 
says  that  this  is  the  largest  shipbuilding  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
in  Argentina. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  dockyard  is  to  be  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rio  Santiago  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Government,  where  a  dry  dock  for  docking 
vessels  up  to  14,000  tons  will  be  constructed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  tenders  for  this 
dry  dock  are  to  be  called  for  in  Buenos  Aires  within  the  next  six  months.  A  large 
shipbuilding  and  repairing  plant  will  also  be  erected,  at  which  river  steamers,  tugs, 
lighters,  and  other  similar  craft  will  be  built  and  the  construction  and  repair  of  heavy 
machinery  undertaken. 

In  return  for  the  obligation  to  construct  and  operate  the  dockyard  the  Argentine 
Government,  besides  giving  the  use  of  the  land  for  ninety-nine  years  will  give  free 
entry  to  all  machinery,  tools,  and  materials  required  therefor  that  are  not  produced 
in  Argentina.  The  establishment  will  be  free  from  national  taxes,  and  its  dependen- 
cies will  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  La  Plata  free  zone. 
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The  exports  of  mutton  and  lamb  carcasses  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  for  1909  are  estimated  at  2,723,000,  as  compared  with 
3,265,879  for  1908,  while  the  exports  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef  dur- 
ing the  same  period  amounted  to  2,573,000,  as  compared  with  2,292,449 
during  the  same  period  of  1908. 


FROZEN   MEKT  EXPORTS  FOR  1902 
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ACREAGE  IN  PASTORAL  LANDS. 

The  census  for  1908  gives  the  total  pastoral  area  of  grazing  lands 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  as  6,729,000  hectares,  as  compared  with 
737,000  hectares  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1895.  It  was  offi- 
cially calculated  at  the  beginning  of  1910  that  the  area  under  alfalfa 
alone  could  not  be  less  than  4,500,000  hectares,  and  that  during  that 
3'ear  the  5,000,000  mark  would  be  passed. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  an  issue  of  £750,000  in  bonds  was  determined  upon 
to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  four  fast  steamers  of  shal- 
low draft.  With  these  four  steamers  a  rapid  service  between  Liver- 
pool and  Buenos  Aires  will  be  inaugurated,  thereby  filling  a  long-felt 
want,  inasmuch  as  they  will  cater  to  traffic  to  and  from  Valparaiso 
bv  the  Trans-Andean  Railway. 


EXPORTS  IN   1909. 

The  exports  of  Bolivia  in  1909  were  valued  at  Bs.  53,508,749 
(«21, 403,500).  The  value  of  the  mineral  exports  was  Bs.  45,620,903 
($18,248,361),  while  that  of  the  vegetable  exports  was  Bs.  7,440,038 
($2,976,015).  On  the  mineral  and  vegetable  exports  duties  were  col- 
lected to  the  amount  of  Bs.  2,038,958  ($815,583),  nearly  all  of  which 
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were  levied  on  tin  and  rubber.  The  total  rubber  exports,  not  includ- 
ing those  made  through  the  ports  of  Villa  Bella,  Abuna,  and  Bahia, 
during  the  second  half  of  1909  amounted  to  Bs.  7,105,176  ($2,842,070), 
on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  value  of  Bs.  781,755  ($312,702). 
The  tin  exported  amounted  to  Bs.  34,879,364  ($13,951,745),  on  which 
export  duties  were  collected  amounting  to  Bs.  1,103,570  ($441,428). 


The  following  tables  show  the  principal  mineral  and  vegetable 
products  exported  from  Bolivia  in  1909: 

Exports  of  mineral  products. 


Article.  Quantity. 

L 

Kilograms. 

Tin 34,954,835 

Silver 156,507 

Copper 3, 084, 089 

Silver  bullion 3, 484 

Wolfram Í  152, 600 

Gold 39 

Antimony 494, 440 

EXPORTS  OF  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS. 

Rubber 1, 957, 933 

Coca 125, 593 

Cereals 53, 680 

Quinine  bark 39, 157 


Value. 


bolivianos. 

Dollars. 

34,879,364 

13 

951,745 

8,060,461 

3 

224, 184 

1,766,681 

706,672 

134,175 

53, 670 

97, 691 

39, 076 

65.244 

26, 097 

51,260 

20, 504 

7,105,176 

2,842,070 

292, 681 

117,072 

19,064 

7,625 

17,011 

6,804 

THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION. 


Señor  A.  Soliz,  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  has  written  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  which  he  traces  the  evolution 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  for  a  period  of  eighty  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  Republic,  and  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  liberal 
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of  the  South  American  constitutions.  In  this  evolution  reference  is 
made  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  national  territory,  the 
establishment  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  commerce,  and  as  an 
illustration  of  its  liberal  provisions,  article  4  of  the  Constitution  is 
quoted  in  full  as  follows: 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  remain  therein, 
travel  through  it,  leave  it,  without  any  other  restrictions  than  those  established 
by  international  law;  to  work  and  engage  in  any  lawful  business;  to  publish  ideas 
through  the  press,  without  previous  censorship;  to  teach,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  State,  without  other  conditions  than  those  of  ability  and  morality;  to  enter  into 
associations;  to  assemble  peacefully,  and  to  make  petitions  individually  or  collectively. 

Primary  instruction  is  free  and  compulsory. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  public  debt  of  Bolivia  on  January  1,  1910,  amounted  to 
£620,826,  £500,000  of  which  consisted  of  the  Morgan  loan  contracted 
on  December  29,  1908,  and  redeemable  in  46  semiannual  installments 
of  £20,000  each,  and  a  final  payment  of  £17,990,  due  on  January  1, 
1932.  The  Morgan  loan  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  provides  for  a 
progressive  sinking  fund  of  2  per  cent  annually,  and  netted  the 
Government  90  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value.  A  detailed  statement 
of  the  Bolivian  debt  on  the  date  mentioned  is  as  follows: 

Morgan  loan £500,  000 

Bonds  of  the  internal  debt  in  circulation 71,  378 

Bonds  for  military  compensation 15,  048 

Acre  bonds 34,  400 

Total 620,  826 

The  interests  and  sinking  fund  caused  by  this  debt  cost  the  Bolivian 
Government  £45,735  annually. 

When  the  proposed  loan  of  £1,500,000  which,  on  November  10, 
1909,  the  Government  requested  the  National  Congress  to  authorize 
it  to  negotiate  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  bank  for  discounts 
and  advances,  and  for  drainage  works  and  water  supply  in  the  capitals 
of  the  departments,  is  consummated,  the  total  debt  of  the  Republic 
will  be  £2,120,826,  and  the  annual  outlay  on  same  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  £150,735. 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  CERTAIN  FOODSTUFFS. 

On  January  15,  1910,  the  President  of  Bolivia  issued  a  decree  ex- 
empting from  customs  duties  and  storage  charges,  until  further  notice, 
the  following  food  products  imported  into  the  Republic:  Rice  in  the 
grain,  dried  carobs,  salted  meat,  unground  barley,  jerked  beef;  the 
preparation  of  potatoes  known  as  "chuño  de  papas,"  vermicelli,  beans, 
peas,  flour,  lentils,  corn,  sago,  sardines,  and  semolina. 
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BANK  PROFITS  IN   1909. 

The  profits  of  the  five  banks  of  Bolivia  in  1909  aggregated 
Bs.  1,578,537  ($631,415),  as  compared  with  Bs.  1,865,861  ($746,344) 
in  1908.  About  half  of  this  profit  was  earned  by  the  National  Bank, 
about  one-fifth  each  by  the  Argandoña  and  Industrial  banks,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Mercantile  and  Agri  cultural  banks. 

EXPORTS  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  IN   1909. 

The  exports  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  in  1909 
consisted  of  388,285  packages  of  merchandise,  valued  at  $366,997.61. 
The  principal  items  of  export,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were 
ties,  flour,  and  lumber. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  1909. 

Figures  issued  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment show  imports  for  the  year  1909  valued  at  592,437,440  milreis 
($177,731,232),  compared  with  567,271,636  milreis  ($170,181,490)  in 
1908,  while  exports  amounted  to  1,016,590,270  milreis  ($304,977,081), 
against  705,790,611  milreis  ($211,737,183)  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  shows  a  trade  balance  for  the  year  of  $127,245,849,  which  is  the 
largest  ever  recorded.  Imports  of  specie  and  bank  notes  aggregated 
for  the  year  139,630,983  milreis  ($41,889,294). 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  nine  leading  items  of  export,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  cacao,  herva  maté,  and  hides,  show  in- 
creases over  1908,  were  as  follows:  Coffee,  16,880,696  bags,  valued  at 
$167,375,850;  rubber,  39,026,738  kilos,  valued  at  $94,630,305;  to- 
bacco, 29,791,757  kilos,  worth  $9,696,680;  sugar,  70,207,784  kilos, 
valued  at  $3,446,330;  herva  maté,  58,017,850  kilos,  valued  at 
$8,288,935;  cotton,  9,968,114  kilos,  valued  at  $2,959,070;  hides 
35,783,027  kilos,  valued  at  $9,097,705;  skins,  3,897,199  kilos,  valued 
at  $4,861,595. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1909. 

On  page  652  of  the  English  section  of  the  April,  1910,  Monthly 
Bulletin,  an  error  was  made  in  giving  the  customs  revenues  of  the 
Republic.  The  customs  revenues  of  Brazil  in  1909  were  82,423,527 
milreis,  gold  ($45,003,245),  and  160,965,691  milreis,  paper  ($48,- 
289,707),  as  compared  with  82,930,617  milreis,  gold  ($45,280,116), 
and  157,537,792  milreis,  paper  ($86,015,634),  in  1908. 
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BONIFACIO. 


Marble  bust  of  José  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e  Silva,  the  work  of  Charpentier;  presented  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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EXPORTS  OF  HIDES  FROM  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL. 

The  total  exports  of  hides  from  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
for  the  year  1909  amounted  to  970,444,  as  compared  with  766,493 
in  1908.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  exportation  of 
hides  from  this  State  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  in  1909  all  previous 
records  were  broken. 

COFFEE  SURTAX. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  State 
of  Sao  Paulo,  the  total  amount  of  the  surtax  collected  on  coffee 
exports,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  5  francs  per  bag,  amounted  on  Febru- 
ary 1  to  £2,750,951.  After  deducting  from  this  sum  the  expendi- 
tures incurred  in  storing  the  coffee  and  paying  interest  on  the 
£15,000,000  loan,  there  remained  a  net  balance  of  £900,000,  which 
was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  this  loan. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  reorganize 
the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  will  give  popular  courses 
on  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  and  anthropology,  and  conduct 
investigations  in  the  interest  of  agriculture  in  entomology,  phytopa- 
thology,  vegetable   chemistry,  and  biology. 

IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  PREPARING  RUBBER. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  commissioned  Dr.  Carlos  de 
Cerqueira  Pinto  to  go  to  the  Acre  Territory  and  prepare  a  certain 
amount  of  rubber  by  a  new  method  which  he  has  invented,  for  export 
to  New  York,  in  order  to  prove  to  rubber  importers  the  superiority 
of  the  rubber  obtained  by  this  process  to  that  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary methods.  Rubber  manufacturers  who  have  used  this  rubber 
declare  it  to  be  greatly  superior  in  quality,  and  it  is  expected  it  will 
obtain  better  prices  in  foreign  markets. 

IMMIGRATION  IN   1909. 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  number  of  immigrants  arriving 
in  Brazil  during  1909,  was  85,416,  of  which  42,765  entered  at  the 
port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  36,014  at  the  port  of  Santos.  This  shows 
a  decrease  of  9,279  compared  with  the  figures  for  1908. 

TRIBUTE  TO  MEMORY  OF  SENHOR  NABUCO. 

On  the  morning  of  April  9,  1910,  the  United  States  armored 
cruiser  North  Carolina,  bearing  the  body  of  the  late  Brazilian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  Senhor  Nabuco,  was  slowly  convoyed  by  a  fleet 
of  Brazilian  destroyers  and  cruisers,  all  the  forts  saluting,  into  the 
harbor  of  Rio  He  Janeiro.     The  casket  containing:  the  remains  of  the 
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late  Ambassador  was  landed  and  conveyed  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Monroe  Palace,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  two  days,  having  been 
viewed  by  thousands  of  persons.  The  official  obsequies  were  held 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  after  which  the  body 
was  placed  on  board  the  battle  ship  Carlos  Gomez,  to  be  taken  to 
Pernambuco,  the  birthplace  of  Senhor  Nabuco,  for  interment. 

The  commander  of  the  North  Carolina  was  greeted  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  the  greatest  courtesy  was 
shown  to  him  and  the  staff  of  the  cruiser.  One  of  the  most  touching 
incidents  in  this  connection  was  the  presentation  of  a  handsome 
flag  by  the  Brazilian  ladies  to  the  North  Carolina. 
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THE  ALCOBAÇA  RAILWAY. 

According  to  reports  received  on  the  progress  of  the  Alcobaça 
Railway,  which  is  being  built  between  Alcobaça  and  Praia  da  Rainha, 
this  line  is  now  finished  to  a  point  on  the  Tocantins  River  below 
Itaboca  Falls,  and  a  temporary  Decauville  line  has  been  built  con- 
necting the  finished  section  of  the  railway  with  the  steamers  which 
ply  the  river  above  the  falls.  Work  on  the  railway  will  be  pushed 
rapidly  with  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  and  it  wilBnot  be  long 
before  the  line  will  reach  a  point  above  the  falls,  and  thence  to  Praia 
da  Rainha,  which  will  be  for  the  present  the  terminus  of  the  line.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  later  extend  the  line  to  Cameta. 
With  the  construction  of  this  line  a  large  part  of  the  States  of  Goyaz, 
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Matto  Grosso,  and  Maranhão  will  be  placed  in  direct  communication 
with  Atlantic  ports.  The  principal  products  of  this  zone  are  rubber, 
Brazil  nuts,  and  cacao. 

MONUMENT  TO  FLORIANO  PEIXOTO. 

The  statue  of  Marshal  Floriano  Peixoto,  erected  in  the  public 
square  Ferreira  Vianna,  facing  the  Avenida  Central,  was  unveiled 
on  February  24,  1910.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  the  Brazilian 
sculptor,  Eduardo  Sá. 
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MAP  SHOWING  LOCATION   OF   THE    RAILROAD   UNDER   CONSTRUCTION   BETWEEN 
ALCOBAÇA  AND  PRAIA  DA  RAINHA. 

CONTRACT  FOR  NEW  DOCK  AT  RIO. 

The  contract  for  the  new  dock  at  Rio  has  been  awarded  to  the 
"Société  Franco  Brésilienne."  This  company  obligates  itself  to  build 
the  dock  within  30  months,  at  the  cost  of  £832,738. 

PANORAMA  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AT  THE  BRUSSELS  EXPOSITION. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  Brazilian  exhibit  at  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  to  be  held  in  Brussels  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year  will  be  a  panorama  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  exploited  by  a 
stock  company  to  which  the  Brazilian  Government  has  granted  a 
33703— Bull.  5—10 11 
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subsidy  of  60,000  francs  and  the  land  on  which  the  panorama  is  to 
be  built.  The  artist  is  to  receive  60,000  francs  for  the  plans,  the 
painting,  and  the  placing  of  the  panorama.  The  building  will  be  a 
portable  one  and  will  cost  41,000  francs.  After  the  closing  of  the 
Brussels  Exposition,  the  panorama  will  be  taken  to  Turin,  will  be 
transferred  to  Rome  in  1911,  to  Madrid  in  1912,  and  later  to  other 
cities. 

RAILWAY  CONCESSION  IN  STATE  OF  BAHIA. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Pierre  Paul  Demers,  formerly  United 
States  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  representing  Mr.  Henry  J.  Connill, 
the  contract  which  the  latter  entered  into  with  the  State  Government 
of  Bahia  in  September  last  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  a 
railway  in  said  State  62  miles  in  length  has  been  revised.  By  the 
terms  of  the  new  contract  the  line  will  have  a  length  of  about  280 
miles,  extending  from  Camamu  Bay  to  the  Great  Falls  on  the  Jequitin- 
honha River,  near  the  boundary  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  The 
line  will  traverse  a  very  rich  and  hitherto  unexplored  region. 

WHEAT  CULTIVATION  SCHEME. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hile,  representing  a  syndicate  of  United  States  capi- 
talists, is  now  making  a  trip  through  the  southern  States  of  Brazil  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  with  the  object  of  engag- 
ing in  wheat  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Should  he  find  the  condi- 
tions favorable,  he  will  lease  extensive  areas  in  the  States  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  for  this  purpose. 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Statistical  Bureau  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic  number  11,147,  with 
a  total  matriculation  of  565,922  pupils,  and  secondary  schools,  327, 
with  an  enrollment  of  30,258  pupils.  These  figures  comprise  both 
public  and  private  schools. 

TUBERCULOSIS  SANATORIUM. 

The  Anti-Tuberculosis  League  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  planning  to 
erect  a  sanatorium  in  the  vicinity  of  Gaveà  Mountain  for  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  patients.  The  sanatorium  will  be  called 
the  Dona  Amelia  Sanatorium  and  will  cost  approximately  $75,000 

United  States  money. 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

During  the  calendar  year  1909,  349  miles  of  railway  were  opened  for 
traffic  in  all  Brazil.  Of  this  total,  100  miles  were  on  the  various  fines 
of  the  Brazil  Railway  Company  between  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  On  the  Northwestern  of  Brazil  Railway,  in  process  of  con- 
struction from  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  to  the  Bolivian  border,  some  25 
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miles  were  opened  for  traffic,  and  about  42  miles  of  line  were  opened 
on  the  Victoria-Diamantina  Railroad,  in  Espiritu  Santo  and  Minas 
Geraes.  The  remaining  extensions  were  on  the  various  lines  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  and  aggregated  74  miles,  as 
compared  with  275  miles  on  the  State  owned  or  controlled  railroads. 

The  Goyaz  Railway  is  now  open  to  traffic  as  far  as  Bambuhy  sta- 
tion, or  to  kilometer  114. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the  Claudio  branch  of  the  West  of  Minas 
Railway.  This  line  will  traverse  an  important  coffee-producing  sec- 
tion of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

COLONIZATION  PROJECTS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  proposes  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  several  fazendas 
or  plantations  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government,  to  be  used  in  colonization  schemes. 


INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Industrial  statistics  published  by  the  "  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabril"  show  that  in  1908  Chile  had  4,758  industrial  establishments 
operating  with  more  than  four  workmen,  965  of  which  were  engaged 
in  the  hides,  skins,  and  shoe  industries,  866  in  the  food  industries, 
669  in  the  metal  industries,  555  in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  439 
in  the  wood  industries  and  its  manufactures,  209  in  the  paper  and 
printing  industries,  and  204  in  the  preparation  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  capital  employed  in  all  these  industries  aggregates  1*339,092,- 
971.  The  food  supply  industries  have  the  most  capital,  or  5*110,- 
000,000.  In  the  hides,  skins,  and  shoe  industry  capital  to  the 
amount  of  5*40,000,000  is  employed;  in  alcoholic  beverages,  5*28,- 
000,000;  in  wood  and  its  manufactures,  5*27,500,000;  and  in  the 
garment  industry,  1*20,000,000.  These  industries  employ  67,355 
workmen,  46,549  of  which  are  men,  17,678  women,  and  5,947  chil- 
dren. The  average  weekly  salary  of  the  male  workers  is  5*20.90;  of 
the  women,  5*9.67;  and  of  the  children,  5*7.79. 

In  1908  these  establishments  produced  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
5*469,123,133,  and  employed  raw  material  worth  5*257,122,644,  of 
which  5*168,048,131  represented  raw  material  produced  in  the  coun- 
try and  5*89,074,513  that  which  was  imported  from  abroad.  In 
round  numbers  these  factories  produced  merchandise  valued  at 
5*470,000,000  out  of  raw  materials  costing  5*257,000,000,  or  a  net 
gain  in  wealth  of  5*2 12,000,000. 
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CHILEAN  WINE  PRODUCTION. 

The  cultivation  of  grapes  and  the  making  of  wine  has  now  become 
a  very  important  industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1909  there  were 
145,894  acres  of  vineyards  in  Chile,  of  which  47,103  acres  were  irri- 
gated. These  vineyards  contained  254,086,859  native  vines  and 
53,173,715  vines  of  French  origin.  During  1908  these  vineyards 
produced  30,472,333  gallons  of  wine  and  974,092  gallons  of  spirituous 

liquors. 

HARBOR  WORKS  IN  MAULE  RIVER. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  changed  its  plans  for  the  construction 
of  harbor  works  at  Concepción,  and  instead  has  selected  the  Maule 
River.  The  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  ¥6,000,000,  of  which 
¥=3,500,000  will  be  expended  on  the  north  mole,  ¥=400,000  on  the 
south  mole,  and  11*2,100,000  on  a  10-meter  breakwater,  dredging, 
embankment  works,  buildings,  apparatus,  roads,  and  other  necessary 
constructions. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  training  school  for  girls  which  was  founded  in  Santiago  in  1888 
has  long  ago  proved  its  efficiency  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Republic.  In  this  school  the  girls  are  taught  to  do 
the  things  which  they  will  have  to  do  later  in  life.  The  products  of 
the  school  for  1909  were  sold  for  ¥=28,698. 

COLONIZATION  AND  IMMIGRATION. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  a  message  to  the  National  Con- 
gress bearing  the  date  of  January  15,  1910,  recommends  as  a  matter 
of  economy  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  Coloniza- 
tion, whose  principal  functions  will  include  the  encouragement  of 
immigration  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  on  Government  lands 
and  the  leasing  or  sale  of  these  lands  to  settlers. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  FOR  1909. 

The  receipts  from  customs  for  the  year  1909  show  an  increase  of 
¥=3,345,483  over  those  of  1908.  The  customs  revenues  amounted  in 
1909  to  ?!  14,616,907,  as  compared  with  ¥111,270,424  in  1908. 
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FROZEN  LAMB  EXPORTS,  1909. 

The  exports  of  frozen  lamb  carcasses  from  Chile  during  the  calendar 
year  1909  were  201,486,  as  compared  with  76,121  in  1908.  As  shown 
by  the  figures  for  1909,  the  sheep-raising  industry  in  Chile  is  fast 
assuming  large  proportions. 
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SCIENTIFIC  SEED  SELECTION. 

A  number  of  tests  are  being  made  at  the  Experimental  Station 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  view  toward  securing 
better  crops  by  using  the  most  scientific  methods  in  the  selection 
of  seeds  for  planting.  Experiments  are  now  being  made  with  some 
30  varieties  of  wheat,  40  varieties  of  forage  plants,  20  varieties  of 
industrial  plants,  22  varieties  of  potatoes,  and  15  varieties  of  corn. 
When  the  tests  are  concluded  the  best  grades  of  the  different  varieties 
will  be  distributed  throughout  the  farming  districts. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Santiago  is  now  officially  estimated 
at  360,000,  and  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  is  calculated  in  round  numbers  as  16,000.  During  1909 
the  sum  of  :P376,792  was  spent  in  paving  the  city  streets. 

The  latest  published  estimate  gives  the  number  of  cattle  in  Chile 
at  2,674,666  head;  horses  and  mules  at  746,150;  sheep  at  4,598,109; 
goats  at  476,338;  and  hogs  at  338,993. 
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On  October  31,  1909,  the  banks  of  Chile  contained  deposits  to  the 
value  of  $76,579,371  United  States  currency,  with  total  reserves  of 
$165,801,896,  on  a  capital  of  $29,440,598. 

During  1909  parcel  post  packages  to  the  number  of  27,687  were 
received  in  the  foreign  mails  entering  Chile,  as  compared  with  18,907 
in  1908. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1909  Chilean  interests  produced 
26,468,045  quintals  of  nitrate,  as  compared  with  21,732,732  in  1908. 
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CONGRESS  OF  STUDENTS. 

A  Congress  of  Students  of  the  three  Republics  which  at  one  time 
constituted  the  Great  Colombia — that  is  to  say,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Venezuela — will  be  held  in  Bogotá,  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  from  July  20  to  August  7,  1910,  in  honor  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  national  independence  of 
Colombia.  The  object  of  the  Congress  is  to  strengthen  and  cement 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  good  will  that  now  exist  among  the 
university  students  of  the  three  Republics,  to  discuss  educational 
and  scientific  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  to  encourage  the 
adhesion  of  the  educational  centers  of  the  three  nations  to  the 
League  of  American  Students  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  will  be  chosen  from  the  student 
body  of  the  largest  and  most  important  institutions  of  learning  of 
the  three  countries  mentioned,  and  at  the  inaugural  session  a  general 
committee,  consisting  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  four 
secretaries,  will  be  elected  to  direct  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
In  the  first  inaugural  session  of  the  Congress  homage  will  be  ren- 
dered to  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  future  sessions 
treating  of  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Desirability  of  the  unification  of  university  curricula  and  the 
value  of  college  degrees. 

2.  Scholarships  and  exchange  of  students. 

3.  Rights  and  privileges  of  students. 

4.  Interchange  of  books,  theses,  reviews,  and  newspapers. 

5.  Representation  of  students  on  boards  of  directors  of  faculties. 

6.  Adhesion  to  the  League  of  Students  of  Montevideo. 

7.  Organization  of  future  congresses  of  the  students  of  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 

Students  of  universities  in  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela 
may  send  works  to  the  Congress  on  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  any 
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matters  relating  thereto,  until  June  15,  1910.  The  study  of  the 
scientific  works  submitted  to  the  Congress  will  be  divided  into  as 
many  sections  as  the  general  committee  may  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
commissions,  consisting  of  a  chairman  and  two  secretaries,  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  works  forwarded  to  the  Congress  are 
to  be  read  to  that  body  or  given  publicity  through  the  official  organ 
of  the  Congress.  Señores  Demetrio  García  Vasquez  and  Salvador 
Iglesias,  both  of  Bogota,  are  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  board  having  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Congress  in  hand. 

BANANA,   RAILWAY,    STEAMSHIP,   AND   WHARFAGE   CONCESSION. 

The  "Diario  Oficial"  of  Bogotá,  in  its  issue  of  December  18,  1909, 
publishes  the  text  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  a  company  de- 
nominated the  "  Consorcio  Albingia"  and  the  Government  of  Co- 
lombia, which  obligates  the  "Consorcio  Albingia"  to  cultivate 
bananas  in  sufficient  quantities  for  exportation,  and  to  this  end  the 
company  agrees  to  make  plantings  of  bananas  on  the  public  lands 
covering  an  area  of  13,345  acres  in  the  Gulf  of  Urabá  district. 

The  Government  grants  permission  to  the  "Consorcio  Albingia" 
to  operate,  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  a  railroad  starting  from  a  point 
on  the  coast  between  Turbo  and  the  León  River  and  crossing  the 
property  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  as  far  as  its  eastern 
extremity.  It  is  also  stipulated  in  the  contract  that  the  "Consorcio 
Albingia"  will  encourage  the  banana  export  trade  by  establishing 
regular  steamship  services  between  Puerto  César  and  foreign  markets. 

The  "Consorcio  Albingia"  is  also  authorized  to  construct  a  wharf 
for  ocean-going  vessels  at  a  point  on  or  between  the  Turbo  and  the 
mouth  of  the  León  River.  The  point  selected  by  the  company  as 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  the  wharf  is  to  be  called  Puerto  César. 

ELECTION  OF  DELEGATES  TO  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEMBLY. 

The  elections  of  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  were 
held  in  April,  and  the  delegates  elected  then  will  meet  at  Bogotá  May 
15,  1910,  to  revise  the  National  Constitution. 

PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  MAGDALENA  RIVER. 

The  importance  of  Barranquilla  as  a  port  for  ocean-going  vessels 
and  the  increase  of  traffic  offered  along  the  course  of  the  Magdalena 
River  has  led  enterprising  business  concerns  in  Colombia  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  four  dredges  to  maintain  proper  depths  of  water 
and  to  keep  the  river  free  from  all  obstructions  to  navigation  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  believed  by  competent  experts  that  commerce 
and  passenger  traffic  will  eventually  lead  to  the  canalization  as  a 
matter  of  ultimate  economy. 
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OPENING  FOR  AMERICAN  MACHINERY. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  excellent  opening  in  Colombia  for 
manufacturers  of  machinery,  and  especially  of  modern  mining  machin- 
ery. However,  before  any  serious  attempt  can  be  made  to  get  this 
trade  it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  the  ore  formations  and  the 
particular  kinds  of  machinery  best  adapted  to  their  treatment. 

COPPER  DEPOSITS  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Copper  ores  are  very  abundant  in  Colombia,  but  owing  to  the  sur- 
passing richness  of  the  country  in  gold  and  silver,  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  commoner  metals.  When  the  value  of  Colombian 
copper  deposits  becomes  better  known  and  appreciated,  Colombia 
will  without  doubt  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  copper-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  Copper  ores  are  found  in  Ocaña  and  Velez, 
in  the  Department  of  Santander,  in  Moniguica  and  Santa  Rosa,  in 
the  Department  of  Boyaca,  and  in  the  Department  of  Antioquia. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  copper  mining  districts  is  that  of  Nata- 
gania,  favorably  located  near  the  Magdalena  River  some  750  miles 
from  the  sea,  which  is  navigable  the  entire  distance  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  stretch  of  rapids,  where  traffic  must  go  by  train  until  water 
of  the  proper  depth  is  again  encountered.  The  low  mountainous 
range  along  this  river  contains  an  enormous  number  of  copper 
deposits,  and  it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  engineers  that  the 
copper  could  be  mined  and  smelted  at  from  £20  to  £35  per  ton. 

NEW  PARK  AND  STATUE  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Colombian 
Independence  is  to  be  commemorated  by  the  opening  of  four  new 
parks  to  be  known  as  the  "Parque  del  Centenario."  An  unoccupied 
public  square  is  now  being  planted  with  tropical  trees  and  plants 
and  will  be  further  improved  by  the  construction  of  cement  walks. 
In  the  center  of  this  park  a  statue  of  liberty  will  be  erected  modeled 
after  the  one  in  New  York  Harbor. 

CONVERSION  FUND. 

A  law  recently  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  provides  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  revenues  from  the  Muzo  and  Coscuez  emerald  mines, 
the  income  from  the  lease  of  the  Santa  Ana,  La  Manta,  Supía  and 
Marmato  mines,  the  excess  of  public  revenues  over  expenses,  and  2 
per  cent  of  the  tariff  receipts  from  imports  shall  go  to  create  a  con- 
version fund  or  coin  reserve,  which  will  serve  exclusively  as  a  guar- 
anty for  the  conversion  of  paper  money. 
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Marble  bust  of  Juan  Rafael  Mora,  tho  work  of  Don  Juan  Ramón  Molina;  presented  by  the  Government 
of  Costa  Rica  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position 
in  tho  llall  of  the  Patriots. 
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NEW  ISSUE  OF  PAPER  CURRENCY. 

The  Colombian  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  contract  for  a  new  issue  of  paper  currency  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000,000,  which  will  be  partly  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  old  and  deteriorated  notes  of  previous  issues. 

PUBLIC  REVENUES  AND  BUDGET,  1910. 

The  public  revenues  for  1910  are  estimated  at  $10, 691, 500,  and 
expenditures  in  the  various  departments  provided  for  in  the  budget 
will  aggregate  $11,770,071. 

WORK  ON  PUERTO  WILCHES  RAILWAY. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Puerto  Wilches  Rail- 
way, 17  kilometers  having  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  FOR  CALI. 

The  city  of  Cali  has  contracted  for  electric  lights  to  be  ready  for 
use  before  the  1st  of  September  next.  The  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company  will  furnish  the  electrical  machinery 
and  apparatus  for  the  enterprise. 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  COSTA  RICA. 

"The  Mining  World,"  in  an  issue  of  recent  date,  treats  of  the 
more  important  interests  engaged  in  the  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment of  Costa  Rica's  mineral  resources,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

The  Abangarez  Gold  Fields,  capitalized  at  $3,000,000,  and  owning 
about  100  square  miles  of  mineral  territory  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Republic.  The  installation  at  this  plant  consists  of  40  stamps,  with 
an  additional  40  now  under  construction;  also  the  necessary  tube 
mills  and  filter  presses  for  cyaniding  purposes.  This  same  company 
also  operates  the  Esperanza  mine,  with  a  capitalization  of  $2,500,000, 
the  installations  of  which  consist  of  20  stamps  and  a  cyanide  leach- 
ing plant.     The  ore  averages  about  $35  per  ton. 

The  Union  Gold  mine  lies  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Abangarez 
mine,  and  is  owned  by  California  capitalists.  The  installation  con- 
sists of  a  20-stamp  mill  with  cyanide  leaching  plant.  The  ore  is 
expected  to  yield  about  $8  gold  per  ton.  Active  milling  operations 
are  to  be  begun  within  the  next  few  months. 

The  Montezuma  mine  is  situated  about  8  miles  southeast  of  the 
Union  mine  and  is  owned  by  New  York  capitalists.     Its  installa- 
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tions  consist  of  a  40-stamp  mill,  with  a  sliming  cyanide  plant.  The 
ore  averages  about  $8  gold  per  ton. 

The  Aguacate  mine,  owned  by  a  New  York  corporation,  is  situated 
about  5  miles  north  of  the  Pacific  Railway  line.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $8, 000, 000  and  has  now  in  its  employ  a  force  of  1,500 
men.  The  power  for  this  plant  will  be  furnished  by  a  hydro-electric 
plant  which  is  being  constructed  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  where 
5,000  horsepower  will  be  developed  and  transmitted  to  the  mine,  a 
distance  of  20  miles. 

The  Macacona  and  Corinto  mines  are  owned  by  capitalists  of  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  These  mines  are  situated  on  the  Barranca  River, 
about  3  miles  from  Esparta  and  about  12  miles  from  the  Pacific  port 
of  Puntarenas.  The  property  is  being  actively  developed  and  has  a 
10-stamp  mill  and  cyanide  plant  under  construction. 

The  Costa  Rica  Exploration  Syndicate,  a  Costa  Rican  company, 
is  actively  developing  the  Arenal  gold  mines  on  the  Arenal  River,  20 
miles  north  of  the  Abangarez.  This  property  consists  of  25,000 
acres  of  mineral  lands,  on  which  several  gold  veins  have  been  located 
and  are  being  developed.  This  company  also  owns  large  deposits 
of  manganese,  copper,  and  iron  on  the  Nicoya  Peninsula.  The  man- 
ganese ore  averages  about  56  per  cent  manganese  and  the  chalco- 
pyrite  ore  assays  from  5  to  20  per  cent  copper. 

THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PEDAGOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

In  accordance  with.  Article  V  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
created  the  Central  American  Pedagogical  Institute,  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  was  authorized  to  construct  the  necessary  edifices  for 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  institution.  A  suitable  location 
for  these  buildings  was  selected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Barba, 
which  site  was  duly  approved  by  the  Second  Central  American  Con- 
ference, which  met  in  San  Salvador  on  February  2,  1910.  Accord- 
ingly, the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  designated  by  executive  decree 
certain  lands  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Barba  as  the  site  on  which  the 
buildings  are  to  be  erected. 


FOREIGN   COMMERCE  AND  FINANCIAL  AND    TRADE    CONDITIONS 

IN  1909. 

The  annual  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba  shows  that  the  esti- 
mated imports  and  exports  of  the  Republic  in  1909  were  $91,026,781 
and  $124,711,039,  respectively,  as  compared  with  $85,218,391  and 
$94,603,324,  respectively,  in  1908.  These  figures  in  detail  are  as 
follows  : 
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Imports. 

Exports. 

Countries. 

1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

$41,576,980 
7,287,368 
7,172,358 
7,454,933 
5,029,492 
11,724,029 
3, 485, 938 
1,487,293 

$46,292,216 
7,042,176 
6, 562, 411 
7,966,076 
5,2st;,ss0 
12,116,561 
3,899,216 
1,861,245 

$78,868,490 
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4,711,164 

958, 207 

1,401,997 

4,775,966 

978,084 

652, 339 

$109,407,583 
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4,053,960 
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5,013,676 
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411,814 
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The  customs  receipts  of  the  island  in  round  numbers  in  1909 
amounted  to  $24,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  $2,000,000  over 
the  receipts  from  the  same  source  in  1908. 

The  sugar  crop  in  1908-9  exceeded  1,500,000  tons,  valued  at 
$78,300,000.     The  estimated  sugar  crop  for  1909-10  is  1 ,700,000  tons, 
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valued  at  $90,000,000,  or  a  calculated  increase  of  $12,000,000  over 
the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  production  of  tobacco  in  1909  was  494,358  bales,  as 
against  563,059  bales  in  1908,  or  a  decrease  of  68,701  bales  in  1909  as 
compared  with  1908.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigar- 
ettes in  1909  exceeded  $31,350,000  as  compared  with  $28,730,000  in 
1908,  an  increase  of  over  9  per  cent  in  1909  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 


-  CUBA- 
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MORTALITr  OF  THE  ISLAND  PER  THOUSAND  INHABITANTS 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 


The  Republic  of  Cuba  has  recently  published  some  interesting  demo- 
graphic statistics  showing  that  the  mortality  of  the  island,  per 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  12.6  in  1909,  as  compared  with  29.7  for 
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Spain;  29.2  for  Italy;  24.4  for  Austria;  20.8  for  Japan;  20.6  for  France; 
18.9  for  Venezuela;  18.2  for  Switzerland;  18  for  Scotland;  17.8  for  Ger- 
many; 17.7  for  England;  17.4  for  Holland;  16.4  for  Denmark;  16.2  for 
the  United  States  of  America;  16.1  for  Sweden;  15.8  for  Norway;  15.2 
for  Belgium;  13.4  for  Uruguay,  and  12.6  for  Australia.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  these  statistics  is  the  decrease  in  Cuba  in  the 
death  rate  per  1,000  inhabitants  since  1900,  as  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: table: 


1900 17.35 

1901 : 16.34 

1902 14.53 

1903 13.20 

1904 13.42 


1905 14.53 

1906 16.58 

1908 13.17 

1909 12.69 


DIRECT  MAIL  SERVICE  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  " Compañía  General  Trasatlántica"  has  arranged  with  the 
Cuban  Government  for  a  monthly  mail  service  direct  from  Santiago 
to  Havre,  France.  The  steamer  Abd-el-Kader  will  leave  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  the  12th  of  each  month  for  Havre,  touching  at  Los  Cayes, 
Jacmel  (Haiti),  Santo  Domingo,  Mayaguez,  Ponce,  St.  Thomas, 
Guadalupe,  and  Martinica.  This  line  will  carry  freight  and  passen- 
gers and  will  issue  through  bills  of  lading  to  all  important  European 
ports. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS. 

At  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1909  there  were  £30,000,000  worth 
of  Anglo-Cuban  securities  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Of  this  amount  a  considerable  portion  is  not  held  in  England,  but  is 
the  property  of  persons  domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  in  Cuba. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  annual  message  delivered  to  the  Dominican  Congress,  on 
February  27,  1910,  President  Cáceres  states  that  the  year  1909 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  as  regards  prosperity 
and  progress. 

The  executive,  in  touching  upon  social  conditions  in  the  Republic, 
says  that  while  there  have  been  no  conflicts  between  capital  and 
labor,  such  as  are  brought  about  in  other  countries  by  the  congestion 
of  population  in  cities,  nevertheless  certain  laws  should  be  enacted  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  under  which  women  and  children  are 
obliged  to  work.     These  remedial  laws  should  be  such  as  will  permit 
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the  Government  to  intervene  in  those  cases  where  the  hours  of  labor 
are  excessively  long  or  where  work  is  carried  on  in  a  way  calculated 
to  undermine  the  health  of  the  employees. 

The  customs  receipts  for  1909  were  less  than  those  of  1908.  The 
decrease  in  the  receipts  was  brought  about  by  a  falling  off  in  the 
production  of  coffee  and  cacao.  The  value  of  exports,  including 
money,  in  1909  amounted  to  $8,625,017,  as  compared  with  $9,713,135 
in  1908.  Articles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  $4,563,993,  as  com- 
pared with  $5,295,271  in  1908. 

The  total  revenues  for  1909  amounted  to  $3,868,543,  as  compared 
with  $4,175,033  in  1908.  In  commenting  upon  the  revenues  for  1909 
the  President  urges  economy  in  all  departments  of  the  Government 
and  suggests  the  revision  of  the  law  of  public  appropriations. 

In  regard  to  railway  progress  in  the  Republic,  President  Cáceres 
reports  in  detail  concerning  lines  which  are  now  being  constructed. 
He  states  that  the  Central  Dominican  Railway,  which  includes  the 
branch  from  Santiago  to  Mocha,  has  been  completed  and  has  been 
thrown  open  to  traffic.  Another  line  has  been  constructed  between 
Salcedo  and  Puerto  de  Sanchez,  which  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  Mocha.  In  connection  with  the  project  for  the  construction  of 
new  railway  lines  Congress  is  asked  to  appropriate  for  a  line  to  run 
from  Santo  Domingo  across  the  Republic  to  the  interior  of  Cibao, 
and  thus  give  direct  communication  between  the  south  and  north  of 
the  Republic. 

The  port  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been  improved  by  confining  the 
Ozama  River  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  its  depth  and  permit  the 
use  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  by  vessels  of  not  more  than  15  feet 
draft. 

As  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent  necessity  Congress  is  urged  to  pass 
the  mining  law,  the  project  for  which  was  submitted  by  the  Chief 
Executive  June  2,  1909. 

In  conclusion  President  Cáceres  recommends  the  early  enactment 
of  a  law  by  Congress  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  encouragement 
of  immigration  by  the  sending  of  Dominican  agents  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  contract  with  prospective  immigrants  to  the  Republic,  and  to 
pay  the  passage  of  such  persons  as  indicate  their  desire  to  become 
bona  fide  settlers. 

SCHEME  TO  PROMOTE  AGRICULTURE  AND  CATTLE  RAISING. 

The  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  its  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  studying  methods  to  promote  raising  of  cattle 
and  more  extensive  agriculture.  It  is  proposed  to  put  new  life  in 
the  stock-raising  industry  by  the  importation  of  blooded  animals  for 
breeding  purposes.  Information  on  the  most  advanced  ideas,  rota- 
tion of  crops,  and  seed  selection  will  be  furnished  to  the  different  agri- 
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cultural  districts  with  a  view  to  encouraging  clore  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  project  under  consideration  includes  a  Bureau 
of  Cultivation  which  will  cooperate  with  the  agricultural  schools  and 
experimental  stations,  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  quality  as  well  as 
increasing  the  quantity  produced. 

The  chief  products  of  the  Republic  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
are:  Cacao,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  bananas.  Of  these  it  has 
heretofore  been  possible  to  cultivate  sugar  cane  alone  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  The  other  industries  have  suffered  greatly  from 
lack  of  sufficient  capital  and  proper  kind  of  agricultural  machinery 
necessary  for  their  cultivation  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY. 

The  Dominican  Government  is  considering  the  construction  of  a 
new  railway  line  from  the  base  of  San  Marco  Hill,  near  Puerto  Plata, 
to  Bajabonico.  The  proposed  railway  will  be  a  loop  line  to  the 
Central  Dominican  Railway,  and  when  completed  will  enable  traffic 
to  be  diverted,  through  the  loop,  from  the  section  of  the  former  line 
which  is  worked  on  the  rack  system. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  President  of  Ecuador,  in  a  recent  message  to  the  Federal 
Congress,  recommended  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  Guayaquil,  the 
commercial  center  and  principal  port  of  the  Republic,  be  improved 
by  furnishing  the  city  with  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water,  the 
construction  of  adequate  sewers,  and  the  paving  of  the  streets.  The 
executive  estimates  that  the  approximate  cost  of  the  water  supply 
and  the  sewering  of  Guayaquil  will  aggregate  2,900,000  sucres 
(SI, 450, 000),  while  a  considerable  sum,  in  addition,  will  be  required 
for  the  proper  paving  of  the  streets  of  that  city.  The  President  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  law  which  has  for  its  object  the 
raising  of  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  these  works,  and  Congress 
has  acted  on  the  recommendation  and  has  passed  a  law  providing  for 
the  raising  of  the  funds  in  question. 

President  Alfaro  recommends  in  his  message  the  adoption  of  a 
protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  encouraging  home 
industries,  and  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenues  for  the  expenses 
of  the  State. 

The  executive  recommends  the  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Quito 
to  Ibarra,  the  building  of  branch  lines  into  the  provinces  of  Azuay 
and  Imburu,  and  the  ratification  of  the  ad  referendum  contract  of 
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January  16,  1909,  with  Archar  Hermann,  and  the  empowering  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  construct  and  equip,  within  a  period 
of  three  years,  160  kilometers  of  road  from  Quito  to  Ibarra,  at  a  cost 
of  $5,000,000,  gold. 

The  holding  of  a  national  exposition  in  Guayaquil  in  1920  is  recom- 
mended, in  honor  of  the  heroes  who  launched  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  banks  of  the  Guayas  on  October  9,  1820,  and  to  this 
end  the  executive  advises  the  negotiating  of  a  loan  of  1,000, 000 sucres 
($500,000),  guaranteed  by  a  surcharge  of  4  per  cent  on  the  duties 
collected  on  the  imports  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  this  exhibition, 
the  President  asks  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  prepare  a  program  and  assist  in  carrying  the  project  to  a  successful 
termination. 

The  President  calls  attention  to  the  efforts  made  during  his  admin- 
istration to  attract  foreign  capital  and  to  develop  and  exploit  the 
Santa  Elena  petroleum  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  that  end 
recommends  that  Congress  approve  the  ad  referendum  contract  made 
on  July  15,  1909,  with  an  English  company  to  exploit  the  aforesaid 
deposits,  believing  that  said  contract  is  advantageous  to  the  interests 
and  development  of  the  country. 

BAY  OF  CARAQUEZ  TO  QUITO  RAILWAY. 

In  July,  1909,  a  French  company,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Vidal,  its  chief  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  wide  experience  in 
railroad  building  in  China  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Caraquez  to  Quito, 
capital  of  the  Republic.  In  January  of  the  present  year  5  miles  of 
rails  had  been  laid  and  16  miles  of  the  roadbed  of  this  line  had  been 
constructed.  The  work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  in  February  last 
the  track  had  been  extended  a  distance  of  15  kilometers  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Chone  River  and  trains  were  being  operated  over  that 
section  of  the  railway. 

The  total  length  of  the  Caraquez  Bay  to  Quito  Railway  is  300  kilo- 
meters, which  is  less  than  the  distance  traversed  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  which  runs  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito.  The  route  chosen  for 
the  former  railway  passes  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  region  of 
Ecuador  and  one  that  is  now  producing  a  considerable  yield  of  the 
best  grades  of  cacao  and  is  capable  of  being  developed  so  that  immense 
quantities  of  this  and  other  valuable  agricultural  products  can  be 
grown  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital  and  labor.  The  climate  of 
the  territory  that  will  be  traversed  and  opened  up  by  this  railway  is 
salubrious  and  healthful,  the  temperature  ranging  from  23°  tc  29°  C. 
The  rainfall  is  less  than  that  experienced  at  Guayaquil  or  Panama 
and  the  winter  season  is  shorter. 

The  present  population  of  Bahia  is  about  4,000  inhabitants,  but 
the  town  is  growing  rapidly  and  there  are  many  new  buildings  under 
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construction.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Government  for  the 
removal  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chone  River,  thereby  per- 
mitting access  to  the  port  of  vessels  of  deep  draft,  and  Bahia  promises 
at  no  distant  day  to  rival  Guayaquil  as  a  maritime  port.  One  of  the 
great  inconveniences  of  Bahia  as  a  port  at  this  time  is  the  lack  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  potable  water,  the  tide  being  felt  up  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  30  kilometers.  A  contract  for  an  electric-light  plant — 
the  power  to  be  generated  by  a  neighboring  waterfall — has  been  let, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  installation  will  take  place  in  the  near 
future.  When  the  improvements  contemplated  are  made,  the  Bay  of 
Caraquez  will  be  one  of  the  most  healthful,  best  equipped,  and  most 
desirable  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 


Labor  is  now  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  Caraquez  Bay,  but  foreign 
and  native  laborers  and  artisans  are  coming  to  that  neighborhood  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  development  work,  construction,  and 
improvements  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  A  number  of  French 
engineers  have  recently  arrived  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  sur- 
vey and  construction  work.  The  capital,  personnel,  and  resources  of 
the  company  are  ample  and  insure  the  rapid  building  of  the  line,  and 
the  work  is  being  pushed  forward  vigorously  and  with  the  greatest 
speed  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

AMERICANS  TO  BUILD  RAILWAY  IN  ECUADOR. 

The  incorporation  in  West  Virginia  of  the  Bababoya  and  Guaranda 
Electric  Railway  Company  to  build  a  40-mile  line  in  Ecuador  is 
announced  by  the  "Pittsburg  Gazette-Times."  The  company  has 
an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,380,000.  The  incorporators  are 
Americans. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

At  the  opening  of  the  National  Congress  on  March  1,  1910,  Presi- 
dent Estrada,  in  his  annual  message,  outlined  the  status  of  Guate- 
mala both  at  home  and  abroad  and  reviewed  national  affairs  cover- 
ing conditions  during  the  year  1909. 

In  discussing  relations  with  the  United  States,  he  says  that  Mr. 
Taft  was,  on  the  occasion  of  Ms  inauguration  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  cordially  felicitated  by  the  Guatemalan  Minister  in 
Washington,  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  and  that  a  special  dele- 
gation was  designated  to  represent  Guatemala  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  of  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  successful 
application  of  steam  to  navigation  thereon. 

An  additional  demonstration  of  the  increasing  cordiality  and  sin- 
cere friendliness  of  the  relation  which  bind  Guatemala  to  the 
United  States  of  America  was  the  visit  of  courtesy  paid  the  Republic 
by  the  cruisers  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Swinburne,  who,  as  a  national  guest,  was  accorded  a  most  en- 
thusiastic welcome  at  Guatemala  City. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  celebration  of  Argentine  independence, 
President  Estrada  says  that  he  deems  it  a  duty  of  confraternity  to 
testify  to  the  sincere  sympathy  of  the  Guatemalans  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  that  glorious  achievement  which  is  to  be  so  worthily  com- 
memorated by  the  people  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  and  therefore  has 
arranged  to  accredit  a  special  mission  of  the  first  class  to  represent 
Guatemala,  having  intrusted  the  same  to  the  Guatemalan  Minister 
in  Washington,  Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte,  who  has  likewise  been 
appointed  chairman  of  the  delegation  of  Guatemala  to  the  Fourth 
International  American  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
July,  1910. 

The  President  states  that  more  than  half  a  million  pesos  have  been 
spent  during  1909  in  works  of  sanitation  calculated  to  protect  the 
public  health.  There  have  been  no  contagious  cases  within  the 
borders  of  the  Republic  nor  have  any  of  the  ports  of  the  country 
been  placed  under  quarantine  during  the  year.  The  work  of  vac- 
cination has  been  pushed  with  such  vigor  as  to  make  Guatemala 
practically  immune  from  smallpox  and  to  cause  her  to  occupy  an 
enviable  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  regards  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  public  health  and  sanitation. 

As  to  financial  conditions,  it  is  stated  that,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  public  revenues  amounted  in  1909  to 
858 
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5*49,239,722,  an  increase  of  1*18,739,722  over  the  amount  of 
5*30,500,000  estimated  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  govern- 
mental expenses  for  administrative  purposes  during  1909  amounted 
to  1*38,412,807,  there  having  been  appropriated  to  a  special  branch 
of  the  public  credit  the  sum  of  5*32,141,453,  which  raises  the  total  of 
sums  paid  out  to  5*70,554,261,  which  sums  have  been  increased  by 
fluctuations  in  the  currency. 

In  regard  to  this  fluctuation,  which  calls  for  currency  reform,  the 
Executive  believes  that  he  is  justified  in  entertaining  the  hope  that, 
in  view  of  the  peace  which  the  Republic  now  enjoys,  a  satisfactory 
reorganization  of  the  financial  system  can  be  accomplished. 

In  reviewing  scholastic  conditions  for  the  year,  it  is  stated  that 
many  new  schools  have  been  established,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Academy  of  English,  which  is  equipped  with  an  efficient 
personnel  of  progressive  teachers  competent  to  instruct  in  both  the 
literary  and  spoken  language. 

That  great  attention  should  have  been  bestowed  upon  agricul- 
ture is  but  natural,  as  it  is  the  great  basic  industry  of  the  Republic 
and  its  chief  source  of  economic  wealth.  Maize  has  been  harvested 
during  the  year  in  sufficient  quantities  as  to  not  only  supply  domestic 
needs,  but  also  to  have  a  surplusage  for  export  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  been  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  selected  seed  in  districts  suited  to  its  profitable  growth. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been  actively  conducting 
tests  that  will  undoubtedly  be  turned  to  practical  use  in  the  near 
future.  A  large  coffee  crop  may  be  safely  predicted,  due  to  the 
material  increase  in  the  area  of  plantations  engaged  in  this  industry. 

The  mining  industry  is  flourishing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  double  the  number  of  denouncements  of  claims  was  made 
during  1909  as  compared  with  1908. 

In  concluding  his  message,  President  Estrada  states  that  it  has 
been  his  constant  aim  and  desire  to  afford  every  facility  and  guaranty 
to  foreign  capitalists  who  desire  to  invest  funds  in  the  commercial, 
agricultural,  or  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country,  favoring  not 
only  immigration,  but  also  any  legitimate  means  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  capital  with  which  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
country  can  be  developed. 

CONCESSION  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE. 

The  concession  granted  to  David  E.  Thompson  for  the  construction 
of  an  international  bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  on  the  boundary 
line  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  has  been  published  in  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  former  country.  The  concession,  which  is 
a  liberal  one,  was  granted  in  order  to  assist  in  international  and  inter- 
continental communication,  and  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  bridge 
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toll  not  to  exceed  that  collected  at  the  railway  ports  of  entry  on 
the  border  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  is  to  begin  within  thirty  days  after  the  signing 
of  the  protocol  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala  for  the  establishment 
of  an  international  bridge. 


INDICATIONS  OF  MINERAL  OIL  DEPOSITS. 

From  a  geological  point  of  view  and  from  surface  indications 
reported  by  scientists  and  prospectors  who  have  visited  the  Republic 
of  Haiti,  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  excellent  petroleum 
deposits  will  be  discovered  at  no  distant  day  within  the  limits  of  the 
nation.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  results  obtained  from  drilling 
and  practical  exploration  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  at  Azua, 
near  Ocoa  Bay,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  about  20  miles  east  of  the 
Haitian  boundary  line.  Several  years  ago  an  American  company 
sunk  a  well  at  this  place  to  a  depth  of  940  feet,  through  strata  of  shale, 
slate,  and  sand  of  the  Cretaceous  period  of  geologic  time.  Oil  was 
struck  at  this  depth,  the  well  proving  to  be  a  gusher,  the  gas  pressure 
being  so  great,  it  is  said,  that  at  times  the  oil  would  rise  in  the  air  to  a 
height  of  180  feet.  The  capacity  of  this  well  was  estimated  at  the  time 
to  be  2,500  barrels  per  day.  The  grade  of  the  oil  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  as  reported  by  the  St.  Louis  company  that  did  the  boring, 
was  24°  Beaumé,  with  high  percentage  both  as  to  burning  and 
lubricating  qualities. 

Judging  from  reported  discoveries  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
the  surface  indications  as  to  the  existence  of  petroleum  deposits  in 
Haiti  are  quite  numerous  and  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
Bitumen  of  good  quality  has  been  found  near  the  village  of  Leogane, 
within  less  than  2  miles  of  the  seashore.  This  bitumen,  when 
extracted  from  the  deposit,  is  soft,  having  about  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  beeswax,  and  is  apparently  the  residue  of  petroleum  forced 
upward  by  gas  pressure  along  a  fracture  from  depths  below.  The 
plain  and  vicinity  of  Leogane  and  the  surrounding  country  would 
seem  to  be  a  promising  field  for  the  discovery  of  petroleum  deposits 
and  one  worthy  of  careful  and  thorough  scientific  investigation. 

Bitumen  is  also  found  near  Cape  Haitien,  and  from  the  appearance 
of  the  product  and  the  geologic  formation  of  the  surrounding  country , 
it  is  probably  the  residue  of  petroleum  seepage  from  a  fracture  or 
seam  in  the  rocks.  Asphalt  has  been  encountered  in  the  south  of  the 
island,  and  an  officer  of  the  Haitian  navy  discovered  petroleum  in 
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Marble  bust  of  Jean  Jaques  Dessalines,  the  work  of  a  Haitian  sculptor  living  in  Paris;  presented  by  the 
Haitian  Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a 
position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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Microgoane  in  the  western  part  of  the  Republic.  Two  petroleum 
springs  were  reported  to  have  been  found  at  Furcy,  near  Petionville, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain  range  bordering  the  Cul  de  Sac 
plain  on  the  south.  At  Hinche,  pool  petroleum  was  discovered  on 
the  great  plateau,  and  at  a  point  on  the  Marolice  River  in  the  central 
part  of  the  great  plateau,  about  two  hours'  ride  northerly  from  the 
village  of  Tomonde,  a  whitish  oil  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Bitumen  or  asphalt  is  also  exposed  in  several  places  on  this  same 
plateau  or  table-land. 

Geologic  conditions  show  that  this  great  plateau  or  table-land  was 
at  one  time  submerged,  and  became,  at  a  later  epoch,  by  the  slow 
elevation  of  the  island,  an  inland  sea  surrounded  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  is  now  a  table-land  with  all  the  indices  necessary  to  mark  it  as  a 
sea  basin  of  late  Tertiary  time.  The  slope  of  this  undulating  table- 
land is  about  4°  to  the  southward,  and  within  its  area  are  encountered 
beds  of  lignite,  clays  of  many  varied  hues,  limestone,  sandstone,  and 
immense  beds  of  shells,  while  on  its  borders  are  seen  the  remains  of 
old  sea  beaches,  the  whole  extent  being  shut  in  on  all  sides  with  the 
inclosing  mountain  ranges  of  older  rocks.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  geological  character  of  the  deposits  of  this  ancient  sea  bed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  somewhere  underneath  its  surface,  accumu- 
lations of  petroleum  will  be  encountered.  This  can  only  be  done, 
however,  by  practical  explorations  with  the  drill,  and  the  deposits, 
if  found,  could  not  be  exploited  profitably  and  on  a  large  scale  until 
this  great  savanna  is  penetrated  by  a  railroad. 

The  projected  railroad  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Cape  Haitien,  a 
distance  of  about  130  miles,  when  completed  will  open  up  a  rich 
agricultural  and  mining  section  of  the  Republic,  and  will  render  possi- 
ble the  profitable  development  of  the  oil  and  bitumen  deposits  of  this 
extensive  and  virgin  zone. 


AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  of  Honduras,  in  that 
section  of  his  report  for  1909  which  covers  agricultural  conditions, 
states  that  while  the  Government  has  been  animated  by  a  keen  desire 
to  encourage  agriculture  in  every  way  possible,  the  progress  and  ex- 
tension of  this  industry  has  been  materially  retarded  on  account  of 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  routes.  A  sufficient  number  of 
wagon  roads  leading  into  the  interior  and  so  routed  as  to  touch  the 
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great  centers  of  production  and  provide  proper  transportation  facili- 
ties to  the  ports  of  the  Republic  would  increase  the  surplus  of  export 
products  to  amazing  proportions.  The  report  treats  in  detail  of  the 
chief  agricultural  products  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

Maize  takes  first  rank  both  as  to  value  of  the  annual  crop  and  im- 
portance in  the  diet  of  the  people,  in  which  it  figures  largeiy  on  account 
of  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  the  Repub- 
lic. The  harvest  for  1909  yielded  478,395  bushels,  valued  at 
ï*7,054,320. 

Banana  growing  ranks  second  in  importance  among  the  leading 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
district  alone  produced  9,000,000  bunches  of  this  fruit  in  1909,  of 
which  some  3,300,000  were  exported. 

Coffee  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  hill  country  at  altitudes  of  from  1,500 
to  3,000  feet.  At  these  favorable  altitudes  a  tree  will  produce  from 
1  to  6  pounds.  The  coffee  crop  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to 
5,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  f*l, 105,200. 

Beans  occupy  a  most  important  place  in  the  daily  menu  of  the 
people,  second  only  to  maize  as  an  article  of  domestic  consumption. 
The  bean  crop  in  1909  amounted  to  26,482  bushels,  valued  at 
ï*635,328. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  sugar  cane  amounted  in  1909  to 
$455,605.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  better  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  facilities,  Honduras,  like  Cuba, 
could  become  a  great  producer  of  sugar.  Conditions  of  soil  are  ideal 
for  the  establishment  of  great  sugar  plantations  and  by  damming  the 
mountain  streams  cheap  power  could  be  obtained  to  run  the  refineries. 

OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

The  Minister  of  Fomento  of  Honduras  has  published  a  list  of  250 
mining  concessions  which  have  been  declared  forfeited  to  the  State, 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  mines.  The  combined  area  of  these  properties  reaches 
the  enormous  figure  of  311,477  acres,  which  by  the  action  of  the 
minister  are  again  opened  to  entry  and  exploitation.  Up  to  the 
present  time  as  many  as  700  different  mines  have  been  discovered 
in  various  departments  of  the  Republic,  a  number  of  which  have 
been  abandoned,  not  because  of  their  unproductivity,  but  rather 
because  the  owners  lacked  the  necessary  capital  for  their  profitable 
development.  The  ores  of  the  mines  yield  in  the  main  gold  and  silver, 
though  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic  rich  and  promising  deposits  of 
copper,  iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  manganese  are  known  to  exist. 

Copper  especially  is  quite  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
Republic,  the  ores  containing  an  extremely  high  percentage  of  fine 
copper,  estimated  at  from  65  to  75  per  cent  per  ton. 
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Marble  bust  of  Francisco  Morazán,  the  work  of  Robert  I.  Aitken,  of  New  York;  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Honduras  to  the,  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies 
a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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Iron  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  mountains  of  Algalteca. 
The  natives  of  the  neighboring  towns  manufacture  axes  and  machetes 
from  the  metal  obtained  from  these  deposits,  using  their  own  forges 
and  anvils.  It  is  said  that  the  ores  from  this  mountain  yield  65  per 
cent  of  high-grade  iron. 

Besides  the  ores  of  the  regular  mines,  immense  quantities  of  ore 
sand  have  been  found  in  the  beds  of  such  rivers  as  the  Panal,  Rosario, 
Almendares,  España,  and  certain  others  which  water  the  department 
of  Olancho.  The  methods  used  in  treating  the  ores  are  most  primitive, 
the  washing  being  done  with  a  sieve.  But  in  spite  of  the  primitive 
methods  the  results  are  very  satisfactory,  since  the  women  who  are 
engaged  in  this  industry  obtain  from  5*150,000  to  ï*250,000  annually 
for  their  product,  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  free  gold  existing  among  the  sands  and  rocks  of  the 
famous  mineral  zones  of  Olancho,  Yoro,  and  Tegucigalpa. 


BANANA  CULTIVATION. 

The  growing  of  bananas  for  export  is  the  great  basic  industry  of 
Honduras.  The  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  in  the  consumption 
of  bananas  and  the  fortunes  made  by  successful  growers  makes  this 
a  subject  of  wide  interest.  The  exports  of  this  fruit  from  Central 
America  have  trebled  during  the  past  ten  years  and  constitute 
about  80  per  cent  of  all  the  bananas  imported  into  the  United  States. 

The  banana  in  Honduras  grows  wild  in  practically  all  parts  of 
the  country  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  or  more,  but  the  in- 
dustry of  cultivating  this  fruit  for  export  is  confined  to  the  rich, 
hot  lands  along  the  north  coast  and  not  extending  farther  inland 
at  any  point  than  50  or  75  miles.  Puerto  Cortes,  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo 
are  the  shipping  points.  The  shipments  from  Puerto  Cortes  during 
the  last  four  years  were  as  follows:  1906,  2,708,000  bunches;  1907, 
2,000,000  bunches;  1908,  2,020,000  bunches;  1909,  1,682,000  bunches. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909-10. 

The  figures  issued  by  the  statistical  division  of  the  Mexican  Treasury 
Department  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1909-10  give 
the  total  trade  value  of  the  Republic  as  ï*208,9 19,866  ($104,450,000) 
as  compared  with  ^181,719,611  ($90,600,000)  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

Of  this  total,  imports  amounted  to  jP86,660,549  as  compared 
with  5*72,731,744  during  the  same  period  of  1908-9,  an  increase 
of  =P13,928,805  for  the  first  half  of  1909-10.  Exports  for  the  half 
year  1909-10  amounted  to  ^122,259,317  as  compared  with  ï*109,- 
037,934  in  1908-9,  an  increase  of  ^13,221,383. 

The  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  Mexico  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1909-10  as  compared  with  their  values  for 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 


First  six  months- 


1908-9. 


Difference. 


Animal  substances 

Vegetable  substances 

Mineral  substances 

Textiles  and  manufactures 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

Wines,  liquors,  etc 

Paper  and  manufactures. . . 
Machinery  and  apparatus . 

Vehicles 

Arms  and  explosives 

Miscellaneous 


P7, 182, 237 
17,773,215 
24,653,771 
9,502,700 
5,152,153 
2,952,383 
2,672,253 
9,241,271 
2,379,381 
1,157,808 
3.993,371 


P6, 

10. 

20. 
7, 
4, 
2, 
2 

n. 
l. 
l, 

3, 


507,203 
916,511 
942,512 
550,389 
467,071 
628,044 
232,468 
000,149 
798,994 
225,637 
462,759 


+  F675,034 
+6,856,704 
+3,711,259 
+  1,952,311 
+  685,082 
+  324,339 
+  439,785 
-1,758,878 
+  580,387 
-  67,829 
+     530,612 


Countries  of  origin  for  the  imports  were: 


Six  months— 

Difference. 

1909-10. 

1908-9. 

F35,423,521 
1,242,870 
43, 741 
49,579,214 
32, 908 
154, 686 
119,864 
63,741 

f*30, 969, 894 

1,040,905 

41,658 

40,118,544 

17, 146 

341,254 

71,865 

130, 474 

+  1*4,453,627 

+        201,965 

+  2, 083 
+  9,460,670 
+          15,762 

North  America 

South  America 

186,568 
+          47, 999 

Oceania 

-          66, 733 
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Marble  bust  OÍ  Benito  Juarez;  presented  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  position  in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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Six  months — 


1909-10. 


1908-9. 


Difference. 


Mineral  substances 

Vegetable  substances . . 

Animal  substances 

Manufactured  products 
Miscellaneous 


P78,374,512 

33,057,528 

8,910,514 

1,044,289 

872, 473 


F70,325,104 

29,301,241 

6,474,522 

1,283,190 

1,703,877 


+  F8,049,408 
+  3,756,287 
+     2,435,992 

-  238,901 

-  831,404 


Countries  of  destination  were  : 


Six  months— 

Difference. 

1909-10. 

1908-9. 

P26,333,295 

50 

94,568,693 

479,699 

42,921 

834, 659 

1*26,887,908 

-  P554,613 

+              50 

80, 677, 649 

515,904 

39,732 

916,740 

+  13,891,044 

-        36,205 

+          3,189 

-        82,081 

PROPOSED  RAILWAY  FROM  QUERETARO  TO  SAN  JOSE  ITURBIDE. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  Alberto 
Lagorreta  to  build  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Queretaro  to  the  town 
of  San  Jose  Iturbide,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles.  A  territory 
which  is  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  development  but  is  lacking  in 
transportation  facilities  will  be  traversed.  The  new  railway  will 
connect  with  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  at  Queretaro. 

WATERWORKS  FOR  CELAYA. 

The  waterworks  for  the  city  of  Celaya,  Mexico,  will  be  dedicated 
during  the  coming  centennial.  The  reservoir  which  will  supply 
drinking  water  to  the  city  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  cubic  meters,  and 
will  be  supplied  with  water  from  an  artesian  well  which  is  at  present 
spouting  720  liters  of  water  per  second.  The  water  for  regular  use 
will  pass  directly  into  the  mains,  the  water  in  the  reservoir  being 
reserved  for  emergencies.  The  constructions,  which  have  been  com- 
pleted, form  one  of  the  largest  projects  of  the  kind  in  the  Republic. 

SPECIMEN  OF  MEXICAN  BIRDS     IN    AMERICAN    MUSEUM    OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  curator  of  ornithology  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  is  making  a  trip  through  Mexico  to  collect 
specimens  and  accessories  for  one  of  the  new  series  of  habitat  bird 
groups  to  be  installed  at  the  museum.  This  new  Mexican  group 
will  include  parrots,  toucans,  trogons,  motmots,  and  others. 
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The  locality  represented  will  be  in  the  tropical  portions  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz,  while  the  painted  background  will  lead  to  the 
snow  summit  of  Mount  Orizaba,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  group  is  to  explain  the  significance  of  perpetual  summer  and  per- 
petual snow  in  the  same  scene.  Curator  Chapman  is  accompanied 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  who  has  painted  a  number  of  bird 
pictures  at  the  museum. 

CONCESSION  FOR    SANTA   LUCRECIA  TO   YUCATAN  RAILWAY. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  William  P. 
Wood  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Santa  Lucrecia  in  the 
State  of  Veracruz  to  a  point  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  a  distance  of 
about  1,000  kilometers.  The  new  line  will  form  a  connecting  link 
between  Mexico  City  and  Merida,  Yucatan,  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion is  to  begin  at  once. 

The  Federal  Government  has  granted  to  the  concessionaire  a  sub- 
sidy of  5*12,500  per  kilometer,  and  each  of  the  5  States  through 
which  the  road  will  pass  have  also  granted  subsidies  amounting  to 
1*3,000  to  ï*4,000  per  kilometer  for  the  sections  of  the  railroad  within 
their  respective  territories.  Part  of  the  road  will  pass  through 
swampy  and  densely  forested  land  and  through  long  stretches  of 
entirely  undeveloped  country. 

Beginning  at  Santa  Lucrecia  the  road  will  run  southeast  out  of  the 
State  of  Veracruz  into  the  State  of  Chiapas,  thence  striking  the  pen- 
insula in  the  State  of  Tabasco,  thence  northeast  into  the  State  of 
Campeche,  and  thence  into  the  State  of  Yucatan,  connecting  at  some 
point  in  that  State  with  the  United  Railroads  of  Yucatan. 

STREET  RAILWAY  CONCESSION  IN  CHIHUAHUA. 

The  State  of  Chihuahua  has  granted  a  street  railway  concession  to 
Messrs.  Cadena  and  Calderón,  to  construct  a  tramway  from  Ortiz 
station  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  to  the  village  of  Meoqui  on  the 
Conchos  River  in  the  same  State.  The  concession  is  valid  for  a  period 
of  forty  years,  and  permits  the  operation  of  the  line  by  animal,  electric, 
or  steam  traction.  The  tramway,  which  will  be  about  300  miles  long, 
will  pass  through  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  section  of  the  State 
of  Chihuahua. 

SALT  DEPOSITS  IN  JALISCO. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  has  granted  a  concession  to  José 
Maria  Margain  to  exploit  extensive  salt  deposits  in  the  State  of 
Jalisco  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  order  to  work  these  deposits  econom- 
ically and  on  a  large  scale,  the  concessionaire  proposes  to  expend 
several  hundred  thousand  pesos  in  machinery  and  appliances.  A 
large  quantity  of  salt  can  be  extracted  from  the  mines  daily,  and  as 
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the  deposits  are  near  the  water  much  of  the  product  can  be  shipped 
to  the  northern  markets  of  the  Republic  in  coastwise  vessels  and  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost.  The  concession  is  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  the  Government  a  royalty 
of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  salt  extracted. 

SHOE  COMPANY  CONCESSION. 

The  State  of  Durango  has  granted  the  Cunard  Shoe  Company, 
whose  factory  is  located  at  Gomez  Palacio  in  said  State,  exemption 
from  State  taxes  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  factory  is 
now  working  up  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity,  and  is  turning  out  a  large 
quantity  of  about  180  different  patterns  of  shoes.  So  great  has  been 
the  demand  for  home-manufactured  shoes  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
that  this  factory  is  not  able  to  fill  promptly  all  the  orders  sent  it. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  $300,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONTEST  FOR  CENTENNIAL  POEM. 

The  contest  for  the  best  centennial  poem,  which  hitherto  has  been 
confined  to  Mexican  contestants,  has,  under  an  order  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  been  thrown  open  to  foreigners. 
About  300  poems  were  submitted  at  the  previous  contest,  but  none 
of  them  was  accepted.     The  poem  is  to  be  entitled  "  Independencia." 

REQUEST  FOR  DRILLING  CONCESSION. 

Thail,  Scherer  and  Azcue,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  have  requested 
the  Department  of  Fomento  to  grant  them  a  concession  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  sink  drill  holes  in  the  Republic.  If  the  concession 
is  obtained,  a  company  with  a  capital  of  1*600,000  will  be  organized, 
and  wells  will  be  sunk  in  different  localities  to  a  depth  not  exceeding 
2,000  meters.  It  is  proposed  to  give  the  geological  commission  a 
report  on  all  perforations  made,  together  with  the  samples  of  the 
cores  obtained,  and  work  for  the  Government  will  be  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  from  5*1  to  5*3  per  meter. 
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PRINCIPAL  RIVERS  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

Nicaragua  has  a  number  of  rivers  of  varying  sizes  and  lengths  which 
flow  eastward  through  the  Republic  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  many 
small  unnavigable  streams  that  discharge  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  four  principal  rivers  of  the  country,  all  of  which  drain  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  cordillera,  are  the  San  Juan,  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  the 
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Grande  or  Matagalpa,  and  the  Mico  or  Bluefields,  the  waters  of  which 
run  into  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Notable  among  these  rivers,  though  not  the  longest,  is  the  San 
Juan,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  important  stream 
in  Central  America,  inasmuch  as  it  joins  the  great  lake  system  of 
Nicaragua  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  river  receives  many  large 
and  small  tributaries,  some  of  which  rise  in  Nicaragua  and  others  in 
the  neighboring  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  is  navigable  for  a  distance 
of  120  miles.     The  San  Juan  River  drains  a  fertile  and  productive 
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territory  abounding  in  natural  wealth,  and  may  form,  at  some  later 
date,  the  route  of  a  second  great  interoceanic  canal  which  will  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When  the  canal  project  becomes 
a  reality,  this  part  of  Nicaragua  will  witness  a  development  in  trade 
and  commerce  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  All 
the  natural  resources  required  to  make  a  prosperous  State,  capable  of 
producing  immense  quantities  of  agricultural,  stock,  and  mineral 
products  at  a  minimum  cost,  are  latent  within  the  territory  drained 
by  the  San  Juan  River.     Nature  has  been  wonderfully  lavish  in  this 
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favored  zone  of  the  Republic,  and  with  conditions  favorable  to  the 
investment  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  labor,  vast  industries 
could  be  fostered  and  profitable  enterprises  exploited  within  this 
highly  productive  and  practically  virgin  section  of  the  nation. 

The  longest  river  of  Nicaragua  is  the  Coco  or  Segovia  River,  which 
rises  on  the  eastern  crests  of  the  cordillera  and  courses  through  moun- 
tain passes,  undulating  plains,  and  picturesque  valleys  for  a  distance 
of  300  miles  before  emptying  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  No  other  river 
in  Latin  America  has  such  a  great  diversity  of  names  as  has  the  Coco 
or  Segovia  River.  The  first  80  kilometers  of  this  stream  is  known  as  the 
Somoro  River,  after  which  it  takes  the  names  of  Cabrugal  or  Cadrullal, 
Coco  or  Cocos,  Yoro  or  Yare,  Portillo,  Liso,  Tabacac,  Encuentro, 
Pantasma,  Segovia,  Gracias  or  Cape  River,  Hervias  River,  and  at  its 
very  mouth  the  English  have  called  it  Wanks  or  Yankes  River.  An- 
other Nicaraguan  stream  of  considerable  importance  and  of  a  length  of 
230  miles  is  the  Grande  or  Matagalpa  River,  called  at  its  mouth 
'  '  Barra  del  Desastre  "  (Bar  of  Disaster),  a  name  given  it  by  Columbus, 
who,  it  is  said,  on  disembarking  there  lost  a  boat  and  some  men  in  its 
turbulent  waters.  The  Mico  is  also  an  important  Nicaraguan  river. 
At  its  source  this  stream  is  called  the  Mico  River,  but  afterwards  takes 
the  name  of  the  Bluefields  River,  by  which  designation  it  is  known 
throughout  the  principal  part  of  its  course.  The  latter  name  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  given  to  it  because  of  the  connection  of  the  Dutch 
pirate  Blieveldt  with  this  stream. 

Generally  speaking  Nicaragua  may  be  divided  into  three  great  zones 
or  regions  essentially  different  in  climate,  vegetable  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts, and  soil.  These  are  the  forest  regions,  the  great  plains  of  the 
mountain  slopes,  and  the  coast  region,  the  latter  having  been  called 
by  the  early  Spaniards  the  "Paradise  of  Mohammed"  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  entire  country  is  tropical,  and 
the  most  elevated  plains  are  free  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  from  in- 
tense cold.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  very  hot,  the  Pacific  exceedingly 
humid,  but  many  places  in  the  interior  enjoy  a  very  agreeable  and 
moderate  temperature. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  rice,  beans,  bananas,  cacao,  sugar  cane, 
indigo,  rubber,  tobacco,  and  fruits,  while  an  abundance  of  precious 
woods  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  country.  Among  the  noted 
woods  of  the  Republic  is  the  "Árbol  cortes"  (tecoma  Sideroxylon)  tree, 
which  is  celebrated  for  the  extreme  hardness  of  its  wood,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  entirely  cover- 
ing it  until  about  the  end  of  March,  when  these  are  replaced  by  green 
leaves.  The  beautiful  appearance  of  this  tree,  at  certain  seasons, 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  forests  and  gives  color  and  picturesqueness 
to  the  broad  expanses  of  undulating  green.  Dyewoods,  such  as 
Campeche,  exist  in  abundance  in  the  tropical  zone  of  the  Atlantic 
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coast,  while  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  abound  in  the 
mountains  of  some  of  the  interior  districts.  At  present  the  most  im- 
portant crop  of  the  Republic  is  coffee,  about  20,000,000  pounds  of 
which  are  exported  annually.  Rubber,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  stock  are 
also  important  articles  of  export. 

EXPORT  TAX  ON  COFFEE. 

In  accordance  with  the  authorization  of  the  National  Congress  an 
export  tax  on  coffee  of  50  cents  per  quintal  was  decreed  and  went  into 
effect  on  the  10th  day  of  February,  1910. 


NEW  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  "Gaceta  Oficiar'  of  February  3,  1910,  publishes  the  full  text 
of  an  important  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Panama  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Arosemena.  The  latter  agrees  to  erect  the 
buildings  which  are  to  constitute  the  new  National  Institute  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications  laid  down  in  the  contract. 
The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  five  buildings,  together  with  the 
grounds  attached  thereto,  is  estimated  at  about  $700,000.  The  main 
building  will  have  a  length  of  about  263  feet,  and,  like  all  the 
others,  will  be  built  of  stone  and  concrete  with  a  white  plaster  finish. 
Its  façade  will  be  Italian  renaissance.  This  central  building  will  pro- 
vide a  hall  for  public  functions,  an  amphitheater,  and  a  gymnasium. 
The  other  buildings  to  be  erected  provide  for  a  laboratory,  museum, 
dormitory  for  200  students,  administrative  offices,  and  a  large  swim- 
ming pool. 

AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  Department  of  Fomento  of  Panama  is  preparing  to  make  a 
systematic  study  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  different  Prov- 
inces of  the  Republic.  The  results  of  these  studies  will  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed  throughout  the  farming  districts. 
The  Provinces  of  Chiriqui  and  Veraguas  have  already  been  examined 
by  competent  agricultural  authorities  and  reported  as  economically 
suited  to  the  production  of  such  staples  as  sugar,  tobacco,  rubber,  corn, 
rice,  wheat,  and  vegetables. 


Photograph  by  Harris-Kwinpf. 


HERRERA. 


Marble  bust  of  Tomás  Herrera,  the  work  of  Chester  Beach,  of  New  York;  presented  by  the  Government 
of  Panama  to  the  International  Bureau  of  tho  American  Republies,  and  which  occupies  a  positionMn 
the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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MUNICIPAL   REGULATIONS    GOVERNING   THE    SALE    OF   CERTAIN 

MERCHANDISE. 

A  municipal  decree  has  been  promulgated  in  the  City  of  Panama, 
providing  that  pieces  of  cloth,  ribbons,  and  any  articles  sold  by  meas- 
ure shall  bear  thereon,  in  visible  characters,  the  exact  measurement 
of  each  article.  Coverings  of  articles  sold  by  weight  must  show  the 
gross  weight  of  the  package  as  well  as  the  covering;  barrels,  kegs, 
drums,  and  other  vessels  in  which  wine  and  other  liquids  are  kept  that 
are  sold  by  contents,  must  bear  in  legible  figures  the  quantity  of 
liters  contained  therein,  and  boxes  and  packages  containing  articles 
the  price  of  which  is  according  to  undetermined  quantities,  must  be 
marked  with  the  exact  quantity  of  the  article  contained  in  each 
package. 

Commercial  establishments  must  mark  goods  carried  in  stock  and 
which  come  within  the  purview  of  this  decree.  Violators  of  the  de- 
cree are  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  $5  to  $20,  and  persons  marking  their 
goods  falsely  will  incur  a  penalty  of  from  $40  to  $50.  Any  person 
is  at  liberty  to  denounce  infractions  of  the  decree  referred  to,  and  the 
denouncer  will  receive  half  of  the  fine  imposed  on  the  lawbreaker. 

PROVINCIAL  FAIR. 

An  agricultural  and  stock  fair  was  held  during  March  in  the  district 
of  Ancon,  Province  of  Panama,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Fomento.  There  were  exhibits  of  agricultural  products,  horses, 
cattle,  and  poultry.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  exhibits  of 
cattle  will  lead  to  the  early  introduction  into  the  Republic  of  the  best 
types  of  beef  producers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  spirit  of  emulation 
naturally  aroused  by  these  fairs. 


PARAGUAY 


THE  PETIT-GRAIN  INDUSTRY. 

During  the  calendar  year  1909  petit  grain  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  17,263  pounds,  valued  at  $24,766.  As 
this  is  the  principal  product  exported  from  Paraguay  to  the  United 
States,  data  in  regard  to  this  industry  is  of  interest.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  oil  of  petit  grain  comes  from  its  extensive  use  as  a  basis 
for  perfumes,  especially  in  the  scenting  of  toilet  soap.  The  essence 
is  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  wild,  bitter  orange  tree,  which  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  Paraguay.     The  leaves  are  gathered 
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by  the  natives,  who  receive  12  cents  per  20  pounds.  To  produce  1 
quart  of  the  oil  requires  from  500  to  600  pounds  of  leaves.  It  is 
usual  to  cut  down  the  trees  for  stripping,  but  where  this  is  not  done 
a  tree  can  be  stripped  once  every  two  years. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  leaves  for  distillation  is  as  follows: 
The  leaves  are  packed  into  a  receptacle  like  a  barrel,  the  bottom  of 
which  has  been  perforated  with  holes  for  the  admission  of  steam.  A 
pipe  is  then  inserted  into  the  top  which  carries  off  the  steam  into  a 
condenser.  When  the  steam  has  condensed  to  water  the  oil  rises  to 
the  surface  and  is  drained  off.  It  may  then  be  said  to  be  ready  for 
market,  though  some  producers  think  it  necessary  to  purify  by  filter- 
ing, which  destroys  the  oily  odor  and  gives  the  purified  product  a 
scent  like  that  of  Florida  water. 

FOREIGN  EDUCATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  in  a  recent 
report  on  foreign  educational  influences  in  Paraguay,  calls  attention 
to  the  action  of  French  schools  and  universities  in  removing  certain 
obstacles  in  the  entrance  requirements  and  in  facilitating  in  other 
ways  the  admission  of  students  from  Latin  America  into  the  higher 
educational  institutions  both  of  Paris  and  of  the  different  Depart- 
ments of  France.  The  necessary  expenses  of  the  long  trip  have 
been  lessened  by  securing  reductions  to  students  of  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  on  the  regular  rates  accorded  cabin  passengers.  The  incon- 
veniences which  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  country  has  to  cope  with  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  patron- 
age in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  directing  students 
from  Latin  America  and  supplying  them  with  useful  data.  Mr. 
Ferris  thinks  that  if  facilities  for  reaching  North  America  were  in- 
creased and  similar  methods  of  encouragement  and  aid  to  students 
after  arrival  extended,  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States  would  soon  become  a  center  of  attraction  to  Paraguayan 
youth. 

EXTRACT  OF  MEAT  INDUSTRY. 

A  meat-extract  company  has  been  formed  in  London  with  a  capital 
of  £67,150  to  engage  in  the  extract  of  meat  industry  in  Asuncion, 
capital  of  the  Republic,  or  at  some  other^desirable  point  in  the  country 
in  easy  water  and  railway  communication  with  the  stock-producing 
districts  of  Paraguay  and  with  the  outside  world.  Paraguay  is  con- 
sidered a  most  desirable  field  for  the  establishment  of  this  industry, 
and  predictions  have  been  made  that  the  enterprise  will  be  successful 
and  profitable  from  its  very  inception  and  will  enjoy  a  healthy 
period  of  growth  and  development  within  the  next  few  years.  The 
operation  of  a  meat-extract  factory  will  be  an  important  step  in 
the   encouragement   and   expansion   of  the   cattle   industry   of  the 
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Republic.  Thousands  of  acres  of  most  desirable  grazing  lands 
abound  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  vast  herds  of  excellent 
cattle  can  be  raised  upon  them  at  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital  and 
labor.  The  plans  of  the  new  enterprise  contemplate  the  equipment 
of  a  model  factory  and  the  use  of  the  latest  methods  and  most 
approved  machinery  known  to  the  trade  in  the  operation  of  the 
establishment  and  the  exploitation  of  the  industry. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  ON  PARAGUAYAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Paraguay  Central  Railway,  extending  from  Asuncion  to 
Pirapo,  a  distance  of  153  miles,  is  owned  by  an  English  company, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $10,574,563.  Work  on  the  extension  of 
this  road  from  Pirapo  to  Encarnación  is  being  pushed  with  vigor 
and  will  probably  be  completed  within  two  years.  First-class  pas- 
senger rates  are  $0.0241  per  mile,  and  second-class,  $0.012  per  mile. 
Freight  rates  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The  rate  for  any  com- 
modity depends  upon  the  class  to  which  it  has  been  assigned  and 
the  distance  it  is  to  be  carried,  the  rate  per  ton  mile  decreasing  as 
the  transportation  distance  increases.  The  total  gross  receipts  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909  amounted  to  $376,890.  The  net  receipts  for 
the  same  period  were  $157,757. 


NEW  CABINET. 

The  new  cabinet  of  the  President  of  Peru,  Augusto  B.  Leguía,  is 
as  follows: 

Señor  Javier  Prado,  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of 
Government  and  Police; 

Dr.  Melitón  F.  Porras,  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations; 

Señor  Antonio  Flores,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction; 

General  Muñiz,  Minister  of  War  and  Navy; 

Señor  Herman  Schreiber,  Minister  of  Finance  and  Commerce; 
and 

Señor  Ego  Aguirre,  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Promotion. 

national  school  of  agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  School  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent 

issue  of  "El  Diario"  of  Lima,  gives  a  statement  of  the  requirements 

for  admission  to  the  school.     The  qualifications  prescribed  include 

the  following:  The  candidate  for  admission  must  be  between  15  and 
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20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  of  sufficient  mental  attainments 
to  pass  an  examination  on  the  primary  subjects  taught  in  the  public 
schools. 

Each  Department  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  the 
National  Government  paying  the  necessary  expenses,  such  as  sub- 
sistence, lodgings,  and  laundry,  and  a  weekly  stipend  to  such  students 
as  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  scholarships  from  their  respective 
Departments.  The  instruction  imparted  in  this  school  is  of  an  emi- 
nently practical  kind,  and  the  aim  constantly  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
graduates  are  to  be  effective  farmers,  who  on  account  of  their  famil- 
iarity with  the  most  advanced  systems  of  agriculture,  will  become 
leaders  in  all  matters  of  agricultural  reform. 

COMPLETION  OF  RAILWAY  FROM  ILO  TO  MOQUEQUA. 

The  railway  from  the  port  of  Ilo,  in  southern  Peru,  to  Moquequa, 
an  inland  town,  has  been  completed,  and  work  has  already  been 
begun  on  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  extension.  This  road  will  form 
one  of  the  links  in  the  proposed  Pan-American  trunk  line. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

"El  Comercio"  of  Cuzco,  in  its  issue  of  February  5,  1910,  publishes 
the  text  of  a  recent  Executive  Decree  which  provides  for  an  increased 
attendance  at  the  normal  schools  and  the  further  extension  of  the 
influence  of  these  institutions  by  authorizing  the  attendance  of  teach- 
ers in  the  active  service  on  special  courses  in  methodology.  The 
increased  attendance  at  the  normal  schools  is  imperative  if  the 
Government  expects  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of 
trained  teachers  to  properly  educate  the  children  of  school  age  who 
are  now  presenting  themselves  in  increasing  numbers  in  various  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  Republic.  The  decree  meets  the  situation  by  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  50  day  pupils  in  the  Male  Normal  School 
of  16  to  25  years  of  age,  and  who  possess,  in  addition,  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  qualifications. 

RAILWAY  TO  CONNECT  IQUITOS  WITH  THE  WEST  COAST. 

The  "Diario"  of  Lima  believes  that  the  great  trunk  line  which  is  to 
connect  Iquitos,  the  head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Amazon,  with 
the  western  coast  of  South  America,  will  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Peruvian  Government  has  already  authorized  a  German  company 
to  make  the  necessary  reconnaissances  and  reports  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  nature  of  the  country  for  railroad  building  through 
which  the  line  is  to  be  routed.  The  new  railroad  will  be  400  miles 
long  and  the  cost  of  construction  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  This 
line  should  play  as  important  a  part  in  the  development  of  Peru  as 
did  any  one  of  the  great  transcontinental  lines  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  the  latter  country. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


On  February  21,  1910,  President  Figueroa  delivered  an  important 
message  to  the  National  Congress  covering  conditions  existing  in  the 
Republic  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

In  regard  to  foreign  relations  it  was  stated  that  intercourse  with 
other  nations  continued  to  be  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  sincere 
cordiality  and  friendliness.  As  a  proof  of  this  harmony  the  invita- 
tions received  by  the  Republic  to  send  delegates  to  attend  the  various 
international  congresses  and  conferences  are  cited. 

Relations  with  the  United  States  have  remained  unchanged,  and 
on  the  18th  of  October  last  the  Hon.  William  Heimke  was  received 
in  public  audience  as  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 


EL  SALVADOR 
KEVENUE5  ¿P  EXPENSES 


potentiary  of  the  United  States  to  Salvador.  On  July  3,  1909,  an 
arbitration  treaty  was  celebrated  between  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  which  provides  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  differences  which 
may  arise  between  the  two  Republics. 

Other  events  of  international  importance  were  the  celebration  of  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Germany  and  the  ratification  by  Salvador 
of  the  conventions  adopted  at  the  second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in 
1907. 

President  Figueroa  speaks  in  complimentary  terms  of  the  credit- 
able and  commendable  manner  in  which  work  of  public  administration 
has  been  carried  on  in  all  Departments. 

The  construction  of  public  works,  such  as  roads,  streets,  and  school 
buildings,  together  with  waterworks  for  the  larger  cities,  has  been 
pushed  with  as  great  vigor  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  One 
of  the  more  important  public  works  which  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
near  future  is  the  building  of  a  new  national  theater  which  it  is  pro- 
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posed  to  make  an  edifice  of  such  architectural  beauty  as  will  reflect 
great  credit  on  the  Republic. 

The  public  revenues  amounted  in  1909  to  3^10,716,098,  as  com- 
pared with  ^10,676,338  in  1908.  The  expenses  of  the  Government 
amounted  to  ^11,856,002  during  1909,  as  compared  with  5*12,656,656 
in  1908. 

Touching  on  conditions  existing  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  President  Figueroa  states  that  the  principal  schools 
throughout  the  Republic  were  visited  and  inspected  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Department  with  a  view  to  correcting  defects  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  reporting  on  the  work  of  the  individual 
teachers.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have,  in  addition,  been  spent 
in  the  construction  of  new  schoolhouses  and  in  the  repair  of  those 
needing  renovation. 

In  conclusion,  President  Figueroa  says  that  the  judiciary  have 
fulfilled  their  high  mission  as  independent  and  impartial  administra- 
tors of  justice  in  accord  with  the  strict  principles  of  law  and  equity. 

FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  MAIZE. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  by  an  Executive  Decree,  duly  pro- 
mulgated in  the  "Diario  Oficial"  of  January  31,  1910,  removed  all 
customs  duties  and  storage  charges  on  the  importation  into  the 
Republic  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  provides  that  sheets  of  steel  or  iron, 
painted  or  in  the  rough,  split,  with  openings,  in  the  form  of  gratings, 
or  prepared  so  as  to  leave  spaces  for  constructions  of  reenforced 
cement,  without  being  put  together,  axe  dutiable  on  importation 
into  Salvador,  at  the  rate  of  1  centavo  per  kilogram  as  materials 
for  buildings,  under  section  108  of  the  tariff. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  message  to  the  National  Congress,  which  met  February  15, 
1910,  President  Williman  pointed  out  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
electoral  reform  law,  which  guaranteed  the  representation  of  all 
minorities.  The  President  then  described  in  some  detail  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  administration  of  the  governmental  departments. 

Touching  on  foreign  affairs,  it  was  stated  that  Brazil  has  satisfied 
the  national  aspiration  by  the  treaty  concerning  Lake  Mirim.     The 
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President  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  visit  of  the  French  squadron 
under  Admiral  Auyert,  and  declared  that  Uruguay  would  take  part 
in  the  Pan-American  Congress  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the  exhibitions 
to  be  held  in  Belgium,  Rome,  and  Turin. 

President  Williman  further  announced  that  a  postal  congress 
would  meet  shortly  at  Montevideo,  with  the  object  of  improving 
the  postal  Services  on  the  American  continent.  The  departure  of 
Señor  Buchini,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  goes  to  Europe 
with  the  object  of  negotiating  various  treaties  of  arbitration,  com- 
merce, and  extradition,  was  referred  to. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  the  export  duties  on  meat  and  of  the 
light-house  dues  and  the  abolition  of  the  postal  surtax,  the  President 
estimated  there  would  be  a  surplus  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  of 
$1,313,720. 

EMBANKMENT  PROJECT  IN  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  received  proposals  from  an 
English  and  French  company  for  embanking  the  southern  coast  of 
the  city  of  Montevideo.  The  French  company  offers  to  complete 
the  work  in  four  years  for  $3,256,269,  the  financial  basis  of  the 
scheme  to  be  the  issue  of  $4,000,000  in  5  per  cent  interest-bearing 
bonds,  which  the  proponents  offer  to  take  at  93  per  cent  net.  The 
English  proposition  is  for  the  construction  of  the  embankment  work 
on  a  larger  scale  than  that  proposed  by  the  French  company.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  is  empowered  to  contract  for  the  work,  or 
to  do  it  administratively,  at  a  figure  not  exceeding  $4,000,000, 
issuing  a  loan  to  the  amount  mentioned  and  for  the  purpose  proposed. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS,  1909. 

The  customs  receipts  for  the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to 
$14,128,153,  as  compared  with  $13,638,308  in  1908. 

The  following  table  gives  the  annual  customs  revenue  for  the  past 
ten  years: 


1900 $9, 433,  268 

1901 9,  654,  797 

1902 9, 849,  689 

1903 10,  321,  831 

1904 9, 011,  271 


1905 $11,  496,  742 

1906 12,  863,  597 

1907 13, 206,  932 

1908 13, 638,  308 

1909 14, 128, 153 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  the  customs  revenues  have 
shown  a  steady  increase  with  the  exception  of  1904,  when  decreased 
receipts  were  caused  by  political  disturbances. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  CONTINENTAL  POSTAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Continental  Postal  Conference,  winch  was  to  be  held  in  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  in  April,  1910,  has,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
the  countries  delayed  in  accepting  the  invitation  to  participate  therein, 
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been  postponed  indefinitely.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to 
improve  the  collection,  carrying,  handling,  and  distribution  of  for- 
eign mail,  with  the  object  of  benefiting  the  commercial  and  public 
interests  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  conference.  Postal 
money  orders  and  parcels  post  will  be  discussed  at  the  conference, 
which  will  be  held  some  time  in  the  future  in  accordance  with  the 
decree  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  of  June  28,  1909. 

—  URUGUAY  — 
ANNUAL  CUSTOM  REVENUE  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 


WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  valuable  report  made  by  Consul 
Frederic  W.  Goding,  of  Montevideo  : 

Uruguay  is  essentially  a  pastoral  country,  97  per  cent  of  its  area  being  devoted  to 

that  industry,  and  94  per  cent  of  its  exports  being  the  products  of  its  herds  and  flocks. 

The  reasonably  cheap  land,  the  low  cost  of  living  and  labor  in  rural  districts,  taken 

together,  enable  Uruguay  wool  to  successfully  compete  with  that  of  any  other  country. 
The  principal  wools  produced  in  Uruguay  are  the  Merino,  Lincolns  and  Downs, 

and  their  crossbreds,  called  Mestizos.    The  wool  clips  for  the  past  three  seasons  were 

as  follows: 

Season  of — 

1906-7 pounds. .     92,  593,  200 

1907-8 do ... .  105,  820,  800 

1908-9 do 114,  639,  200 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Uruguay  during  the  same  period  were: 

Season  of — 

1906-7 do 21,  000,  000 

1907-8 do. . . .     24, 000,  000 

1908-9 do 26,  000,  000 
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TARIFF  REFORM  BILL. 

The  President  of  Uruguay,  in  announcing  to  the  National  Congress 
that  a  tariff  reform  bill  was  ready  for  presentation  to  that  body, 
stated  that  the  object  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  was  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  the  revenue,  which  depends  on  certain  large 
branches  of  consumption  on  which  there  is  maintained  an  unalterable 
tax,  even  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  the  valuations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  real  prices.  Commercial  houses  and  the  public  in 
general  are  manifesting  considerable  interest  in  the  tariff  reform  bill. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT  FUND. 


The  sum  of  $687,762  has  been  apportioned  among  16  Departments 
of  the  Republic  to  be  expended  in  the  amplification  of  parks,  ceme- 
teries, pavements,  municipal  lavatories,  public  highways,  and  other 
works  of  a  public  nature. 


FROZEN  LAMB  EXPORTS,  1909. 

The  exports  of  frozen  lamb  carcasses  from  Uruguay  during  the 
the  calendar  year  1909  amounted  to  19,167,  as  compared  with  2,368 
in  1908.  The  frozen  lamb  export  trade  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  year,  and  the  figures  above  for  the  last  two  years  may  well 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  great  strides  already  made  in  the  sheep- 
raising  industry  in  Uruguay. 

THE  OSTRICH  FEATHER  INDUSTRY. 

More  than  55,000  pounds  of  ostrich  feathers  were  exported  from 
Uruguay  during  the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with  33,000 
pounds  in  1908.     The  majority  of  the  feathers,  it  is  said,  are  very  fine, 
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sometimes  equaling  and  even  excelling  the  African  variety  in  quality. 
The  large,  specially  selected  feathers,  such  as  are  used  on  ladies'  hats, 
bring  from  about  $7  to  $12  per  pound. 

TELEPHONE  SYSTEM. 

The  latest  telephone  statistics,  compiled  during  the  latter  part  of 
1909,  show  16,267  miles  of  wire  in  use,  4,605  telephone  stations,  and 
321  persons  employed  in  the  service. 
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VENEZUELA 


TRADE£IN  1908-9. 


The  following  table,  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  show 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Venezuela  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1909: 


By  countries. 


United  States 

Great  Britain  and  colonies 

Germany 

Spain 

Netherlands  and  colonies 

France 

Other  countries 

Total 


1908-9. 


Imports.    Exports. 


£560, 000 
588,000 
466,000 
122,000 
66, 000 
58,000 
69,000 


1,929,000 


£1,460,000 
299,000 
175,000 
144,000 
134,000 
971,000 
78,000 


3,261,000 


By  articles. 


Coffee 

Cocoa 

Balata  gum 

Hides 

Rubber  and  sernambí . 
Gold. 


Goatskins 

Cattle 

Egret  plumbs. 
Tonga  beans.. 

Asphalt 

Dividivi 


1908-9. 


Quantity. 


Met.  tons. 

46, 926 

16,878 

1,638 

3,214 

430 


824 


290 

28, 620 

7,946 


Exports. 


£1,579,299 
710, 748 
263,841 
182,254 
112,303 
62,388 
57, 907 
41,147 
38, 447 
32,343 
29, 161 
27,380 


VENEZUELAN  PRODUCTS  FOR  ARGENTINE  MARKETS. 

The  "Compañía  de  Navigación  Fluvial  y  Costanera"  of  Venezuela 
announces  an  early  sailing  of  one  of  its  steamers  directly  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  thus  affording  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  agricul- 
turists and  business  men  of  the  Republic  to  ship  their  products  direct 
to  Buenos  Aires  instead  of  via  Europe.  Among  the  articles  most 
likely  to  enjoy  an  extensive  and  remunerative  sale  in  Argentina,  the 
company  mentions  the  following:  Tobacco,  plumes  of  birds,  pearls 
and  precious  stones,  cabinet  woods,  rubber,  cacao,  coffee,  fibers, 
fruits,  skins  of  tropical  animals,  and  asphalt.  Opportunity  is  also 
offered  by  the  timely  sailing  of  this  steamer  to  send  samples  of  repre- 
sentative national  products  to  the  International  Exposition  of 
Agriculture  at  Buenos  Aires. 
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INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  PLANS. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  arranged  for  international  tele- 
graphic communication  between  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Vene- 
zuela, according  to  the  reports  of  Consul  Manning  of  La  Guaira. 
It  is  also  reported  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  decided  to 
establish  wireless  stations  at  Pampatar,  Coche,  and  Araya,  Margarita 
Island. 


-ffi^T^^rr 
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ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  CONCESSION. 

"El  Tiempo"  of  Caracas,  in  its  issue  of  February  15,  1910,  pub- 
lishes the  text  of  a  contract  entered  into  between  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  and  a  Venezuelan  contracting  company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  electric  tramway  to  connect  Los  Dos  Caminos  with  Agua 
de  Maiz  on  the  Central  Railway. 
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PART  OF  SUGAR  CROP  TO  BE  POOLED  FOR  EXPORT. 

A  number  of  sugar-cane  planters  of  Venezuela  have  entered  into  a 
compact  to  pool  20  per  cent  of  their  individual  crops  by  delivering 
that  proportion  to  a  central  directorate  and  by  exporting  it  secure  a 
better  price  for  their  surplus  of  crude  sugar.  A  first  shipment  was 
made  in  February  of  some  500  tons  to  London,  from  which  the 
shippers  expect  to  realize  11  shillings  on  each  110  pounds. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  FALCON  COAL  MINES  AND  LA  VELA  NATIONAL 

RAILROAD. 

Gen.  Leon  Jurado  has  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  exploitation  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  State  of  Falcon, 
and  the  National  Railway  from  La  Vela  to  Coro,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  which  term  may  be  extended  for  another  period  of  equal 
duration  if  agreeable  to  both  of  the  parties  in  interest.  The  conces- 
sionaire is  given  the  right  to  extend  the  railroad  to  the  coal  mines, 
and  agrees  to  sell  coal  to  the  Government,  delivered  at  La  Vela,  at 
from  16  to  18  bolivars  (S3. 20  to  $3.60)  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  TURIN  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  will  participate  in  the  Turin  (Italy) 
Exposition  to  be  held  from  April  to  October,  1911.  Señor  José 
Antonio  Mosquera  has  been  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  products  intended  for  the  exhibit, 
and  an  appropriation  of  12,000  bolivars  ($2,400)  has  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  toward  paying  the  expenses  that  will  be  in- 
curred in  the  holding  of  the  Exposition.  Dr.  Pedro  Aristeiguieta 
Sucre,  of  Caracas,  has  been  elected  secretary  of  said  committee  or 
board. 

CONSERVATION   OF   THE   MINUTES   OF   THE    CONGRESS   OF   INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  1811. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  the  construction  of  a 
vault  in  a  room  of  the  Federal  Palace  called  the  '  'Salon  Elíptico," 
to  be  used  as  a  depository  for  the  minutes  of  the  Constituent  Con- 
gress, or  Congress  of  Independence,  of  1811,  which  minutes  were 
found  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  Venezuela,  on  October  23,  1907.  The 
genuineness  of  the  book,  which  contains  the  original  declaration  of 
Venezuelan  independence,  has  been  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Academy  of  History  of  Caracas.  The  min- 
utes will  be  deposited  in  the  vault  on  July  5,  1911,  and  the  key  thereto 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  to  be  delivered  in  turn  to 
his  respective  successors.  Copies  of  the  minutes  will  be  printed  for 
distribution. 


Photograph  by  Harris-Ewing. 


BOLIVAR. 


Marble  bust  of  Simón  Bolívar,  the  work  of  Rudulpb  Evans,  of  Now  York;  presented  by  the  Venezuelan 
Government  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  which  occupies  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Hall  of  the  Patriots. 
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MAPS  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  recent  list  of  the  maps  and  plans  of  Venezuela  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  in  Caracas  shows  27  of  [these  documents  belong- 
ing to  the  period  between  1840  and  1909,  and  38  maps  and  plans  of 
foreign  countries  made  at  different  dates  between  1879  and  1906. 
The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Caracas  contains  a  fund  of  information  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  historian  and  cartographer,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  active  divisions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

DISINFECTING  STATION  AT  PUERTO  CABELLO. 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  dis- 
infecting station  in  Puerto  Cabello.  The  new  station  will  be  installed 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  maritime  sanitary  police  law, 
and  will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  of  said  port. 

RAILWAY  STATISTICS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

Data,  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
show  that  the  railroads  of  the  Republic,  during  the  first  half  of  1909, 
carried  227,057  passengers,  who  paid  fares  to  the  amount  of  805,430 
bolivars  ($161,086),  and  96,818,518  kilos  of  merchandise,  the  freight 
receipts  on  which  amounted  to  3,030,753  bolivars  ($806,150),  the 
total  gross  receipts  aggregating  4,836,183  bolivars  ($967,236).  The 
total  expenditures  of  the  10  railways  of  Venezuela  during  the  period 
referred  to  were  3,055,757,  or  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures 
of  1,780,426  bolivars  ($356,084). 

REPORT  ON  NEW  MAP  OF  VENEZUELA. 

The  commission  appointed  to  make  a  new  map  of  Venezuela,  show- 
ing the  territorial  and  political  divisions  of  the  Republic,  has  made 
an  interesting  report  covering  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1909.  The  labors  of  the  commission  are  being  performed 
with  great  thoroughness,  precision,  and  detail,  and  the  map  when 
finished  will  be  the  most  complete  map  of  the  Republic  ever  prepared. 
The  delegation  of  Venezuela  to  the  Fourth  International  Sanitary 
Conference,  held  in  Costa  Rica  in  December,  1909,  exhibited  one 
section  of  this  interesting  map  referring  to  La  Guaira  and  Maiquetia. 
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IMPORTS,  1905  TO  1909. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  Venezuela  of  February  26,  1910,  publishes 
the  following  comparative  table  of  imports  corresponding  to  the 
fiscal  years  1905-6  to  1908-9,  inclusive: 


Years. 


1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

Total 


Kilos. 

71,449,624 
72, 996, 494 
66, 432, 299 
64, 419, 573 


Duties      ;  Equivalent 

collected       in  Ameri- 
coiiectea.      can  gold 


Bolivars. 
20,761,267  ! 
22,365,669  | 
22,093,311 
18,670,157 


$4, 152, 252 
4, 473, 132 
4,418,662 
3,734,030 


275,297,990  83,890,404  j  16,778,076 


The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  imports  by  parcels  post,  nor 
do  the  duties  collected  include  the  surcharges  of  5,  10,  25,  30,  and  50 
per  cent. 

CENTENNIAL  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

The  Lyceum  of  Political  Sciences  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  has 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  "The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
International  Congress  of  Panama,"  prepared  by  any  student  now 
engaged  in  the  study  of  political  science  in  any  of  the  universities  of 
Latin  America.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  jury  selected  for 
the  purpose,  the  first  prize  to  consist  of  a  gold  medal  and  the  other 
prizes  of  silver  medals.  The  prize  essay  will  be  published  in  a  work 
entitled  "Libro  del  Centenario,  ofrenda  del  Liceo  de  Ciencias  Políticas 
á  Venezuela.'' 
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MARSHAL  HERMES  DA  FONSECA,  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF  BRAZIL. 

Marshal  da  Fonseca,  the  new  President  of  Brazil,  was  born  at  San  Gabriel,  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  May  12,  1855.  He  comes  from  one  of  the  representative  families  of  Alagoas,  his  uncle,  Marshal 
Deodoro,  having  been  the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  Choosing  a  military  career,  he  entered 
the  Military  School,  which  he  left  at  the  age  of  20  years  as  a  lieutenant.  He  passed  successfully 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  army  until  he  reached  the  highest  rank,  that  of  Marshal.  In  1904  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  M'ilitary  School  of  Realengo.  In  November  of  that  year  he  gave 
proof  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Government  by  successfully  preventing  his  school  from  joining  the  revolt 
against  President  Rodrigues  Alves.  Soon  after  he  became  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Military 
District  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  when  President  Penna  came  into  power,  in  1900,  was  made  Minis- 
ter of  War,  in  which  position  his  remarkable  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian  Army  attracted  the 
attention  of  Emperor  William  of  Germany,  who  invited  him  to  be  his  guest  to  witness  the  ma- 
neuvers of  the  German  Army.    His  inauguration  will  take  place  on  November  15,  1910. 
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THERE  is  no  better  thermometer  for  judging  public  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  an  event  than  the  editorial  com- 
ment of  representative  newspapers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
make  the  statement,  based  upon  clippings  and  marked  copies 
of  papers  which  have  come  to  this  office,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  but  from  Latin  America  and  Europe,  that  the  dedication 
of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  celebrations 
which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  Washington  or  of  the  capital 
of  any  other  nation. 

The  simple  fact  that  speeches,  carefully  prepared  and  having  a  far- 
reaching  significance,  were  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
its  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico  (as  the  spokesman  of 
Latin  America) ,  Senator  Elihu  Root,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  introduced 
and  closed  respectively  by  the  invocation  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  the 
benediction  of  Bishop  Harding,  would  make  the  occasion  notable.  The 
added  fact  that  the  audience  was  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  eminent 
statesmen,  diplomats,  and  other  distinguished  and  representative  persons 
of  Washington  and  neighboring  cities,  would  be  still  further  confirmation 
of  how  the  exercises  were  regarded. 

Both  these  influences,  however,  would  have  had  little  effect  in  educating 
public  sentiment  all  over  the  world  if  the  press  itself  had  not  recognized 
the  character  of  the  celebration,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
not  only  gave  abundant  news  space  but  generous  editorial  notice  to  the 
speeches  and  the  significance  of  the  event.  All  this  means  much  for  the 
development  of  Pan-American  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce,  and; 
shows  that  the  object  and  the  work  of  the  International  Bureau  is  not  in 
vain. 

The  usual  space  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  devoted  to  editorial  com- 
ment will  be  chiefly  occupied  this  time  by  extracts  from  editorials  taken 
from    representative   papers   of   the    United   States.     In    a   subsequent 
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SEÑOR  DON  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA,  PRESIDENT  OF  GUATEMALA. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  who  was  reelected  on  April  11,  1910,  for  a  term  of  six 
yearsfrom  March  15,  1911,  was  born  November  21,  1S57,  in  the  city  of  Quezaltenango,  Guatemala. 
He  studied  law,  and  after  obtaining  his  diploma  as  a  lawyer  was  appointed,  in  1883,  as  Judge  of 
First  Instance  of  the  Department  of  Retalhuleu,  and  in  1880  occupied  a  similar  post  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Quezaltenango.  He  was  appointed  in  1888  Magistrate  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  was 
later  elected  as  a  Representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Republic.  Señor  Estrada 
Cabrera  was  also  Minister  of  the  Interior,  which  position  he  held  for  six  years,  displaying  an  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  retired  to  private  life  but  was  called  by  Con- 
gress to  succeed  General  Reyna  Barrios  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  in  February,  1898,  and  was 
elected  Constitutional  President  the  same  year,  being  reelected  for  the  term  commencing  March 
15,  1905.  During  his  terms  of  office  President  Estrada  Cabrera  has  initiated  many  reforms  and 
secured  the  enactment  of  numerous  just  and  beneficial  laws  regarding  sanitation,  railroad  con- 
struction, public  instruction,  and  other  matters  which  will  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
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Bulletin  it  is  planned  to  reprint  similar  comment  from  Latin  American 
and  European  papers  which  the  exigencies  of  going  early  to  press  prevent 
being  reproduced  in  this  issue.     These  extracts  follow  : 

A   TEMPLE   OF    PEACE. 
[Washington  Post,  April  27,  1910.] 

Crowning  the  great  work  that  has  been  done  toward  cementing  the  friendship 
between  this  country  and  the  Republics  of  South  America,  the  beautiful  new  home 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  was  formally  dedicated  with 
impressive  ceremonies  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  other  distinguished  officials. 

The  splendid  edifice,  which  has  been  well  described  as  a  temple  of  international 
peace,  should  stand  as  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  efforts  made  by  this  country 
toward  bringing  commercial  and  political  harmony  throughout  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. It  supplies  the  need  of  a  substantial  and,  at  the  same  time,  architecturally 
beautiful  home  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  great  group  of  public  buildings  in  Washington. 

No  finer,  higher,  or  more  sensible  aid  toward  preserving  international  peace  than 
that  contributed  by  the  International  Bureau  has  been  given  by  any  of  the  world's 
peace  societies.  The  International  Bureau,  of  which  John  Barrett  is  the  capable 
director,  has  educated  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  understand  that  a 
programme  of  friendship  and  commercial  reciprocity  spells  progress  for  all  who  partici- 
pate in  it. 

This  Bureau  has  wasted  no  time  on  Utopian  theories  of  disarmament,  and  has  not 
tried  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  a  small  navy.     It  has  worked  steadily  toward  a  genera 
understanding  of  mutual  interest  among  all  the  nations,  seeking  to  show  them  that 
there  is  commercial  profit  enough  for  the  advantage  of  all,  and  that  this  may  be  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest  extent  if  one  nation  will  help  another. 

The  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Senator  Euhu  Root,  Bishop  Harding,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  money  built 
the  Bureau's  new  home,  paid  high  tribute  to  Director  Barrett  when  they  declared 
that  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  belonged  the  credit  for  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  this  permanent  abode  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics. 

THE   AMERICAN    REPUBLICS. 
[Washington  Herald,  April  27,  1910. 

The  new  home  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  just  dedicated  with  notable 
ceremonies,  is  a  magnificent  addition  to  the  public  architecture  of  the  capital.  Its 
interior  embellishments  equal  in  beauty  those  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and,  withal, 
the  structure  is  an  enduring  monument  to  its  founders. 

Mr.  Blaine's  idea  of  bringing  all  the  Republics  of  this  hemisphere  into  closer  rela- 
tionship and  union  is  to-day  realized — not  in  full  measure,  however.  It  has  developed 
steadily  and  borne  fruit,  but  not  as  abundantly  as  it  should.  There  have  not  yet 
come  out  of  this  Pan-Americanism  all  the  beneficent  and  mutually  advantageous 
results  that  are  destined  to  come.     Its  development  has  been  slow,  but  sure. 

While  the  splendid  home  of  the  Bureau  has  been  building,  untoward  conditions  and 
events — impossible  to  forestall,  of  course — have  tended  in  a  degree  to  hamper,  if  not 
to  check,  the  constructive  work  inaugurated  by  Hay  and  carried  forward  with  such 
signal  success  under  the  progressive  statesmanship  of  ROOT;  but  the  significant  senti- 
ments uttered  at  the  dedication  yesterday  leave  no  loophole  for  doubt  or  misgivings 
as  to  the  future. 


GENERAL  JUAN  VICENTE  GOMEZ,  CONSTITUTIONAL  PRESIDENT-ELECT  OF 

VENEZUELA. 

General  Gómez  was  born  at  San  Antonio  de  Tachira,  Venezuela,  July  24,  1859.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  since  1892  he  has  played  a 
prominent  rôle  in  the  public  life  of  his  country.  He  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  upon  the 
departure  from  the  country  of  General  Castro,  then  President,  he  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  power,  being  subsequently  unanimously  elected  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress  as 
constitutional  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic.  On  April  27,  1910,  he  was  elected  Con- 
stitutional President  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  are  no  less  patriotically  mindful  than  were  their 
predecessors  of  the  importance  of  the  Latin- American  problems  to  this  country  and  of 
the  common  interests  involved. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  the  Bureau  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  practical, 
philanthropic,  and  statesman-like  part  he  is  taking  in  the  affairs  of  the  several  nations, 
and  the  genius  of  Director  Barrett  is  likewise  worthy  of  more  than  passing  recog- 
nition.    The  President's  high  compliment  to  him  was  richly  deserved 

THE   PALACE   OF    PEACE. 
[Washington  Star,  April  27,  1910.] 

Proclaimed  as  a  palace  of  peace,  the  new  home  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
was  dedicated  in  this  city  yesterday  in  circumstances  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  this  institution  will  be  more  speedily  realized  than  untoward 
events  in  the  South  within  the  last  few  months  have  apparently  indicated.  The 
highest  object  of  the  Bureau  has  from  the  inception  been  to  establish  in  all  of  the 
American  Republics  the  principles  of  peace  and  progress.  It  was  the  inspiration  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  from  whose  brain  sprang  the  first  concept  of  this  assemblage  of 
American  representatives  at  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  hope 
of  every  American  Secretary  of  State  who  has  succeeded  him,  and  all  their  cooperating 
colleagues  of  the  southern  Republics,  that  from  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics 
would  emanate  the  influences  making  for  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

All  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  dedication  yesterday  sounded  the  note  of 
optimism.  In  the  praise  bestowed  upon  those  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
establishment  and  development  of  the  Bureau,  Secretaries  Hay,  Root,  and  Knox,  and 
Director  Barrett,  there  was  an  inspiring  declaration  of  faith  in  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  institution  and  its  accomplishment  in  terms  of  better  understanding  and  the 
joining  of  the  Republics  together  in  commercial  and  political  ties. 

The  work  that  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun  and  so  successfully  prosecuted  during 
the  past  twenty  years  will  proceed  even  more  effectively  now  that  there  is  established 
here  in  Washington  a  permanent  meeting  place  and  administrative  headquarters  for 
the  Bureau.  It  will  be  truly  a  palace  of  peace  if  the  principles  which  have  guided  in 
the  development  of  the  institution  from  the  outset  continue  to  prevail,  and  if  all 
participants  in  this  great  international  movement  will  hold  true  to  the  aim  of  the 
founder,  to  bring  all  the  American  peoples  into  the  relationship  of  a  common 
civilization. 

A    PAN-AMERICAN    ROOF   TREE. 

[Boston  Herald,  April  25,  1910.] 

James  G.  Blaine,  were  he  alive,  would  be  a  central  figure  at  the  dedication 
to-morrow  of  the  superb  new  building  in  Washington,  which  is  to  be  the  seat  of  opera- 
tions and  the  center  of  hospitality  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Republics,  of  which 
Mr.  John  Barrett  is  the  director.  Mr.  Blaine  is  likely  to  live  longer  in  history  for  his 
provision  as  to  coming  Pan-American  unity  and  as  to  the  certainty  of  closer  relations 
between  Latin  and  Anglo-Celtic  America,  and  for  his  championship  of  his  ideal,  than 
for  anything  else  he  ever  stood  for.  It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  speak  depre- 
ciatively  of  this  Bureau  and  of  Mr.  Barrett's  visions  of  what  might  be  done  by  it; 
but  the  day  for  that  is  past.  Business,  political,  racial,  national,  and  international 
relations  between  the  Americas  are  all  far  better  to-day  than  they  were,  mainly 
because  of  the  steady  service  rendered  by  this  Bureau,  which  has  had  the  heartiest 
commendation  of  all  our  recent  Secretaries  of  State  and  Presidents.  Its  pacific  and 
coordinating  ideal  commended  it  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  hence  his  large  gift  toward  erec- 
tion of  the  palace  which  is  taken  possession  of  to-morrow.  But  it  also  represents 
appropriations  from  the  treasuries  of  21  Republics. 


SEÑOR  DON  ENRIQUE  C.  CREEL,  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  OF  MEXICO 
AND  FORMERLY  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Señor  Don  Ignacio  Mariscal,  the  late  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Mexico,  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  Señor  Don  Enrique  C.  Creel, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua.  The  valuable  services  rendered  by  Señor  Creel  in  the  cause  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  closer  relations  among  the  Republics  that  form  the  International  Union  of 
American  Republics  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  being  appointed  to  the  responsible  office  to 
which  he  has  been  called.  Señor  Creel  is  a  man  who  owes  his  success  in  life  to  his  own  exertions. 
He  has  by  energy  and  perseverance  obtained  a  commanding  position  in  the  financial  and  diplo- 
matic world.  Previous  to  his  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  he  made  numer- 
ous visits  to  that  country  to  interest  American  capital  in  Mexican  enterprises.  He  has  organized 
three  banks  in  Mexico,  has  encouraged  and  assisted  the  investment  of  capital  in  steam  and 
electric  railroads,  and  organized  various  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  woolen  mills,  smelting 
plants,  etc.  He  is  an  authority  on  international  law,  speaks  several  languages,  and  has  edited  a 
number  of  newspapers.  He  has  on  several  occasions  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, and  has  served  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  a  number  of  times.  Señor  Creel  has 
also  represented  his  Government  as  a  Special  Envoy  on  various  occasions,  and  was  president  of  the 
Mexican  Commission,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  similar  one  named  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, made  a  careful  study  of  the  monetary  systems  of  various  European  countries  which 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  system  in  Mexico. 
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HOME   OF   THE    REPUBLICS. 
[Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  April  27,  1910. 

The  dedication  in  Washington  yesterday  of  the  building  erected  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  marks  an  epoch  in  the  progress  that  the'United  States  has 
been  making  during  the  last  few  years  toward  a  better  understanding  with  the  sister 
Republics  to  the  south. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  attention  of  American  business  men^has  been  directed 
to'  the  trade  possibilities  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  When  interest  was  at  last 
awakened,  it  was  found  that  European  nations,  notably  Germany,  had  recognized  the 
opportunities  long  ago  and  the  American  advance  has  since  been  hampered  by  Old 
World  rivalry,  and  the  foothold  that  German  merchants  have  acquired  in  the  Brazilian 
trade  will  never  be  entirely  loosened.  The  movement  for  a  closer  commercial  rela- 
tionship, however,  has  prospered  under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as  John  Barrett, 
present  Director  of  the  Bureau.  He  has  brought  about  decided  changes  in  steamship 
schedules  and  has  been  of  marked  service  in  helping  to  train  the  business  man  to  the 
advantage  of  sending  to  South  America  goods  that  the  South  American'wants  and  not 
what  the  North  American  thinks  he  should  want.  This  latter  fault,  a  certain  obstinate 
tendency  to  dictate  the  quality  deemed  advisable  for  shipment,  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  American  trade  progress  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  fields^consuls  all  over  the 
world  begging  the  manufacturers  to  consult  their  customers'  tastes  and  not  their  own 

getting  acquainted 

[Peoria  (111.)  Herald-Transcript,  April  29,  1910.] 

Twenty-one  American  Republics  have  joined  hands  in  dedicating  a  beautiful  marble 
building  in  Washington  to  be  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics.  It  is  the  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  to  the  21  American  Republics,  and  is 
to  be  "a  temple  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  all  American  Republics,"  or, 
as  Senator  Root  puts  it,  "a  temple  of  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship." 

As  yet  the  International  Bureau  has  no  definite  mission  in  sight  beyond  that  of  pro- 
moting acquaintance  between  the  various  Republics.  This  is  being  ably  done  by  Mr. 
John  Barrett,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau,  and  by  his  staff  in  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information  regarding  the  Republics.  But  it  will  be  the  central  rally- 
ing place  for  conventions  of  all  the  nations  in  years  to  come,  and  if  it  serves  to  awaken 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  realization  that  the  20  Republics  to  the  south 
have  a  population  of  over  70,000,000  and  are  expanding  at  a  wonderful  rate,  it  will 
have  more  than  paid  for  itself. 

AMERICAN    PEACE. 
[Boston  Post,  April  27,  1910.] 

There  was  much  of  solemn  meaning  in  the  dedication  at  Washington  yesterday  of 
the  beautiful  new  building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 
With  such  a  home  in  the  capital  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  after  such  words  from 
a  President,  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  Cardinal,  an  Ambassador,  and  other  noted  men,  how 
can  any  of  the  republican  nations  on  this  continent  ever  fight  again? 

International  peace  is  the  aim  of  all  right-minded  men.  War  is  destructive;  peace 
is  constructive.  By  all  means  let  us  have  peace;  every  one  will  be  happier,  more  pros- 
perous, better  able  to  educate  his  children  in  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  Carnegie  building  at  Washington  means  a  great  deal  more  than  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  any  one  man. 


Copyright  by  Hariis-E 


SENHOR    R.    DE    LIMA    E5SILVA,  CHARGE  D'AFFAIRES  OF    THE    BRAZILIAN 
EMBASSY  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Senhor  de  Lima  e  Silva  was  born  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  in  1876,  and  comes  of 
distinguished  ancestors,  his  father  having  been  Field  Marshal  J.  M.  de  Lima  e  Silva.  He  is  a  grand- 
nephew  of  General  F.  de  Lima  e  Silva,  who  was  Regent  of  the  Empire  during  the  minority  of 
Emperor  Dom  Pedro,  and  is  also  a  grandnephew  of  the  Duke  of  Caxias.  On  his  mother's  side  he 
is  a  grandson  of  the  famous  statesman  and  writer,  Viscount  de  São  Leopoldo.  Senhor  de  Lima  e 
Silva  is  a  graduate  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Dom  Pedro  II,  having  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  that  institution  and  that  of  Barrister  at  Law  from  the  Law  Academy  of  São  Paulo. 
He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  1896  as  an  attaché  of  the  Brazilian  Legation  in  Vienna,  and 
was  promoted  to  Second  Secretary  of  the  Legation  at  Buenos  Aires,  being  transferred  two  years 
later  to  the  Legation  in  Japan.  In  1902  he  came  to  the  then  Legation  in  Washington  as  Second 
Secretary,  and  in  1905  was  transferred  to  London  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1908  he  was  promoted 
to  the  First  Secretary  at  that  place,  and  in  1909  was  promoted  to  Counselor  of  the  Embassy  in 
Washington. 
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THE    AMERICAN    NATIONS. 
[Louisville  Times,  April  29,  1910.] 

There  was  much  food  for  thought  in  the  incidental  remark  of  President  Taft  at 
the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  beautiful  new  home  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  described  by  Andrew  Carnegie  as  "a  capítol  in  the  capital  of 
the  United  States  of  all  the  American  nations."  The  building  is  to  be  devoted  to 
developing  commercial  relations  and  promoting  a  friendly  understanding  among  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  concrete  and  tangible  evidence  of  good 
will  and  confidence,  a  palpable  invitation  to  closer  intimacy,  a  visible  appeal  for 
mutual  toleration.  "Live  and  let  live"  might  well  be  the  motto  inscribed  above  its 
portals;  and  the  President,  in  somewhat  homely  phrase,  conveyed  the  idea  aptly 
enough  when  he  declared  that,  in  a  happy  family  of  2 1  members  there  ought  never  to 
arise  a  quarrel  between  any  two  that  the  other  19  could  not  bring  to  a  peaceable  issue. 

Pan-America  was  once  a  beautiful  dream;  it  flattered  James  G.  Blaine  in  those 
closing  days  of  his  wonderful  story  of  achievement  and  disappointment.  To-day  it 
is  by  way  of  practical  realization;  and,  to  the  labors  of  Secretary  Root,  in  his  mission 
to  our  southern  neighbors,  more  than  to  any  other  single  influence,  is  due  the  flatter- 
ing progress  that  has  been  made.  For  the  progress  is  very  real  and  very  patent. 
Quite  lately  the  word  of  those  whose  good  opinion  all  desire  to  conserve  has  kept  the 
peace  between  Ecuador  and  Peru;  has  settled  the  boundary  disputes  of  Bolivia  and 
the  Argentine;  has  fostered  congresses  in  the  cause  of  art,  or  science,  or  commerce; 
has  promised  success  to  that  centennial  at  Buenos  Aires  which  shall  become  an  inter- 
national fete  and  make  known  the  products  and  the  progress  of  "America  del  Sur  ''  to 
all  the  world. 

The  new  Bureau  is  a  stately  and  imposing  edifice;  the  "Hall  of  the  Republics" 
especially  designed  for  ceremonial  gatherings,  and  the  "  Columbus  Library  "  an  invalu- 
able body  of  reference  works  dealing  with  the  western  world.  From  William  E. 
Curtis  to  John  Barrett,  its  directors  have  been  singularly  well  chosen,  and  as  a 
factor  in  international  comity  and  for  the  promotion  of  harmony  its  value  can  not 
well  be  overestimated. 

PAN-AMERICA. 
[New  Orleans  News,  April  29,  19 10.] 

President  Taft  rightly  says  the  dedication  of  the  splendid  new  home  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  in  Washington  recently  was  the 
"most  important  international  celebration  Washington  has  witnessed  in  many 
years."  Dedicated  to  the  beautiful  trinity  of  international  amity — commerce, 
peace,  and  friendship  among  all  the  Republics  of  the  two  Americas — the  million- 
dollar  building  made  possible  by  the  patriotic  munificence  of  Andrew  Carnegie  is 
in  many  respects  the  greatest  monument  the  generous  ironmaster  has  yet  reared  to 
his  memory.  Why  such  a  structure  had  to  wait  to  be  erected  through  the  philan- 
thropy of  a  private  individual  may  appear  an  obtrusive  speculation  beside  the  main 
question  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  erected.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  nobler  purpose  to  which  the  contributions  of  the  American  Republics  could  be  put. 

The  building  has  been  prepared  and  has  been  dedicated  to  ends  which  appear 
more  majestic  the  more  they  are  considered.  Though  speaking  different  tongues, 
the  21  Republics  of  the  New  World  are  bound  together  by  indissoluble  ties.  The 
United  States  stands  as  the  great  exemplar  and  inspiration  to  the  others,  and  it  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  this  noble  monument  should  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  the 
greatest  of  the  American  Republics.  It  is  rather  anomalous,  and  often  rather  dis- 
couraging, that  there  should  be  so  many  evidences  of  antipathy  toward  the  United 


Copyright  by  Harris-Kwing. 

SEÑOR  DON  FRANCISCO  SANCHEZ  LATOUR,  CHARGÉ  D'AFFAIRES  OF 
GUATEMALA  IN  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chargé  d'Affaires  of  Guatemala  is  a  descendant  of  families  that  have  figured  in  the  history  of 
that  country  and  of  France,  He  received  his  early  education  in  England,  where  he  passed  the  exami- 
nations necessary  in  order  to  graduate  in  the  British  navy.  Returning  to  his  native  country  he 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Señor  Sánchez  Latour  has  been  called  to  occupy  a  number 
of  public  posts  of  importance,  among  them  being  those  of  Assistant  Director  of  the  Guatemalan 
Central  Institute  for  Boys,  National  Treasurer  of  the  Republic,  and  First  Secretary  of  the  Special 
Commission  to  Washington  in  1908,  headed  by  Dr.  Juan  Barrios,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ol 
Guatemala. 
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States  on  the  part  of  the  South  and  Central  American  countries,  but  such  move- 
ments as  the  establishment  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
tend  to  remove  this  hostility  and  make  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  the  fine  ideals 
of  the  Bureau. 

AN    INTERNATIONAL,    EVENT. 
[Philadelphia  Telegraph,  April  25,  1910.] 

From  an  international  standpoint  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  recent 
years  is  the  dedication  of  the  magnificent  building  of  the  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid  two  years  ago  by  President  Roosevelt. 
The  International  Bureau,  which  is  to  occupy  the  structure,  is  an  official  diplomatic 
institution  maintained  by  the  annual  contributions,  made  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, of  the  21  American  Republics,  including  the  United  States.  Its  work  is  the 
development  of  commerce,  friendship,  and  peace  among  the  nations  of  America, 
and  as  showing  its  usefulness  it  is  stated  that  it  was  directly  responsible  during  the 
last  three  years  for  $52,000,000  of  new  business  in  the  exchange  of  trade  between  the 
people  contributing  to  its  maintenance. 

The  effort  to  make  the  peoples  of  America  better  acquainted  and  to  extend  com- 
merce thereby  has  already  borne  fruit  sufficient  to  show  the  wisdow  of  establishing 
such  an  institution,  and  its  work  has  hardly  begun.  That  the  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  the  United  States  are  not  enjoying  the  measure  of  trade  with  our 
South  American  neighbors  is  beginning  to  be  keenly  realized,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  to  extend  commerce  in  that  direction  with  encouraging  results.  With  its 
increased  facilities  in  its  new  home  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  should  become  a  great  factor  in  establishing  stronge  r 
political  and  business  relations  between  the  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
the  South  American  Republics. 

BUREAU  OF   THE  AMERICAN    REPUBLICS   BUILDING. 
[Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News,  April  26,  1910.] 

There  will  be  dedicated  in  Washington  Tuesday  the  building  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics.  This  has  been  paid  for  by  the  21  Republics  of 
America  belonging  to  the  Union  and  by  a  donation  of  $750,000  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie. 

This  building  will  house  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  in  America  and  one 
that  is  constantly  growing  more  valuable.  The  Bureau  at  Washington  is  maintained 
by  the  21  Republics  through  contributions  made  in  proportion  to  population.  Its 
new  building  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Carnegie  as  a  "  Temple  of  Peace,  Commerce, 
and  Friendship." 

The  idea  should  not  be  gained  that  the  object  of  the  Union  is  mostly  sentimental. 
The  fostering  of  a  spirit  of  friendship  among  the  nations  of  the  new  world  itself 
would  be  worth  working  for,  but  the  Bureau  has  produced  results  more  tangible  than 
that.  According  to  statistics  compiled,  the  Bureau  has  brought  about  in  the  past 
three  years  $52,000,000  worth  of  new  business  between  North  America  and  South 
America.  How  much  more  that  could  not  be  reckoned  in  these  figures,  is  not  known. 
The  success  of  the  Bureau  is  due  in  large  measure  to  its  Director,  John  Barrett. 

The  dedication  of  the  building,  therefore,  is  an  event  of  importance  to  the  world,, 
and  particularly  to  Americans. 


Copyright  by  Harris-Ewing. 

SEÑOR  DON  JACINTO  L.  VILLEGAS,  CHARGÉ  D'AFFAIRES  OF  THE  ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC  IN  WASHINGTON. 

This  distinguished  diplomat  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Argentine  Legations  in  Peru  and  in 
Uruguay,  and  Chargé  d' Affaires  and  Consul-General  in  Portugal.  He  was  born  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  1807,  and  pursued  all  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  which  country 
his  father,  Don  Jacinto  Villegas,  was  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  Argentine  Republic 

for  twenty  years.  1860-80. 
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PAN-AMERICANISM. 

[Providence  (R.  I.)  Tribune,  April  28,  1910] 

In  a  $1,000,000  building,  admirable  in  its  external  form  and  internal  fittings,  the 
Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  henceforth  will  carry  on  its  work,  a  work  with  which 
the  names  of  Blaine,  Root,  Barrett,  and  Carnegie  will  always  be  associated  for  their 
share  in  its  initiation,  development,  and  equipment.  Fortunately  this  admirable  fra- 
ternal enterprise  is  suitably  housed,  in  a  building,  that,  as  Mr.  Root  says,  is  "  the 
symbol,  the  ever  present  reminder,  the  perpetual  assertion  of  unity  of  common  interest 
and  purpose  and  hope  among  all  the  Republics."  It  is  a  "  building  that  in  itself  is  a 
confession  of  faith,  a  covenant  of  fraternal  duty,  a  declaration  of  an  allegiance  to  an 
ideal,"  and,  as  such,  indicates  the  significance  of  symbolism  in  the  architectural 
service  of  statecraft.  In  a  very  real  sense  it  is  a  temple  of  republicanism  as  well 
as  a  great  clearing  house  and  power  station  for  Pan- Americanism.  Like  the  some- 
what similar  building  at  The  Hague,  also  a  token  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  dispersion  of 
wealth  for  civic  ends,  the  Washington  edifice  stands  for  an  international,  interracial, 
intercontinental  fraternity  that  exists  for  pacific  and  civilizing  ends.  Men  may  come 
and  go  as  molders  of  the  national  policies  of  the  North  and  South  American  States, 
and  occasionally  speak  irritating  words  or  do  provoking  acts.  But  these  will  have  but 
an  ephemeral  effect,  so  long  as,  year  after  year,  decade  after  decade,  this  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  steadily  binds  Latin  and  Anglo-Celtic  States  together  in 
trade,  industry,  and  exchange  of  political,  educational,  and  social  ideals.  Latins  and 
Saxons  will  find  in  it  a  meeting  place  where  misunderstandings  will  be  ended,  and 
plans  laid  for  enterprises  that  will  vastly  increase  the  good  will  of  the  Americas  as 
well  as  their  mutual  trade.  Mr.  Carnegie's  suggestion  that  some  day  Canada  will 
share  in  the  enterprise,  is  one  that  must  be  kept  in  mind;  for  the  signs  all  point  to 
closer  political  and  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  the  nations  already 
aligned,  relations  that  can  not  but  sensibly  weaken  the  natural  and  historic  attachment 
of  the  Dominion  to  interests  that  center  in  London. 


CUBA    AT   THE    DEDICATION    OF   THE    NEW    BUILDING. 

The  Government  of  Cuba,  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  success  and 
significance  of  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau,  accepted  the  invitation  tendered  to  President 
Gómez  and  to  the  Members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  sent,  as  its  representa- 
tives, a  special  commission  composed  of  three  prominent  Cubans,  namely, 
Mr.  Marcelino  Díaz  de  Villegas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dr. 
Elíseo  Giberga,  an  eminent  jurist  and  orator,  and  Mr.  William  Pat- 
terson, Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the  State  Department  of 
Cuba.  Such  special  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  Cuban  Government 
has  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Governing  Board  and  of  the  Director  of  the 
International  Bureau,  as  it  is  not  only  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  a 
courtesy  but  also  signifies  the  recognition  of  the  importance  which  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  has  been  steadily 
acquiring  and  the  lofty  ideal  it  represents.  The  Bulletin  takes 
pleasure  in  publishing  in  this  issue  the  photographs  of  the  Cuban  Dele- 
gates and,  at  the  same  time,  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity  to  express 
its  gratification  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  the  Bureau. 
37676— Bull.  6—10 2 
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THE    CUBAN    DELEGATION   TO   THE   DEDICATION    CEREMONIES. 

The  Cuban  delegation  which  represented  the  Government  of  the  neigh- 
boring Republic  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  of  the  new  building  of 
the  International  Bureau  was  composed  of  Mr.  Marcelino  Díaz  de 
Villegas,  Dr.  Elíseo  Giberga,  and  Mr.  Guillermo  Patterson,  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  whom  appear  below. 

The  chairman  of  the  delegation  was  Mr.  Marcelino  Díaz  de  Villegas, 
well  known  for  his  great  ability  as  a  financier,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  office  he  has  held  since  General 
Gómez  was  elected  President  of  Cuba.  Before  taking  charge  of  the 
treasury  portfolio,  he  had  occupied  important  posts,  such  as  those  of 
counselor  and  assistant  mayor  of  the  municipal  government  of  Sancti- 
Spiritus,  his  native  city. 

Dr.  Elíseo  Giberga,  who  was  born  in  Matanzas,  is  a  prominent  lawyer, 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  has  had  a  brilliant  political  career.  He  was  a 
Cuban  representative  at  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  1889,  was  elected  Senator 
in  1896,  and  in  1900  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  political  party  called 
the  "Unión  Democrática."  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Cuban  Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  is  a  lawyer  and  business  expert.  He 
entered  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service  as  consul  at  Liverpool,  and 
later  was  appointed  Consul-General  at  the  same  port.  Subsequently 
he  was  appointed  First  Secretary  and  Acting  Chargé  d'Affaires  of  Cuba 
in  Madrid,  and  at  present  is  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 


THE  COMING  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

About  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  comes  from  the  press  the 
delegates  from  the  different  American  Republics  will  be  starting  on  their 
journey  to  Buenos  Aires  to  attend  the  Fourth  International  Conference 
of  American  States.  As  the  day  draws  nearer  for  the  opening  of  this 
Congress  interest  grows  in  its  proceedings  and  in  the  good  that  may  come 
from  a  gathering  of  the  representative  men  of  all  the  American  nations. 
Argentina  and  Buenos  Aires  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  and  the 
delegates  are  assured  of  a  sincere  and  warm  welcome.  In  that  city  they 
will  see  a  splendid  illustration  of  Latin  American  energy,  enterprise,  and 
wealth.  It  stands  now  as  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world  and  can 
rank  with  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  Europe  and  America.  Its  growth 
has  been  almost  phenomenal,  and  yet  it  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  back  of  it  is  a  country  of  vast  resources  in  the  very  infancy  of 
its  possible  development.  The  delegates  who  have  been  appointed  by 
the  different  republics  are  men  of  such  high  standing  and  recognized 
ability  that  much  good  can  not  fail  to  result  from  their  deliberations. 


DR.  WILLIAM  R.  SHEPHERD.  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 
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When  the  list  of  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  conference  was 
prepared  for  the  April  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  the  Secretary 
had  not  been  selected.  Since  then  the  position  has  been  accepted  by 
Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City- 
This  is  an  admirable  selection  because  there  are  few  men  who  are  more 
familiar  with  Latin  America  than  Professor  Shepherd.  He  has  made 
several  visits  to  that  part  of  the  world  and  was  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in  Santiago,  Chile.  He 
speaks  Spanish  fluently  and  is  a  well  known  authority  on  Spanish  and 
Latin  American  history  and  languages.  The  First  Assistant  Secretary  is 
Mr.  George  Cabot  Ward,  who  made  an  excellent  record  as  Auditor 
and  Secretary  of  Porto  Rico.  On  the  staff  will  also  be  Mr.  W.  T.  S. 
Doyle,  First  Assistant  in  the  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs  of  the 
State  Department,  who  made  the  trip  around  South  America  with  Mr. 
Root  as  his  secretary;  Mr.  William  P.  Montgomery,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics,  and  Miss  Margaret  M.  Hanna, 
from  the  office  of  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Edward 
B.  Moore,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Y. 
Smith,  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  will 
accompany  the  delegates  as  expert  attachés,  and  Mr.  Smith  will  also  be 
the  disbursing  officer  of  the  delegation. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  to  answer  inquiries  constantly  received  at 
this  office,  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  conference,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governing  Board,  is  given  below: 

PROGRAMME     OF     THE     FOURTH      INTERNATIONAL     CONFERENCE     OF     THE      AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS,  TO  BE  HELD  AT  BUENOS  AIRES,   ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC,  JULY   IO,    I9IO. 

I.  The  organization  of  the  conference. 
II.  Commemoration  of  the  Argentine  National  Centenary  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  American  Republics,  as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
those  nations  celebrate  their  national  centenaries  in  19 10  and  neighbor- 
ing years. 

III.  Submission  and  consideration  of  the  reports  of  each  delegation  as  to  the 

action  of  their  respective  governments  upon  the  resolutions  and  con- 
ventions of  the  Third  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1906, 
including  a  report  upon  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Pan-American 
Committees  and  the  consideration  of  the  extension  of  their  functions. 

IV.  Submission  and  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 

tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  together  with  consideration 
of  the  present  organization  and  of  recommendations  for  the  possible 
extension  and  improvement  of  its  efficiency. 
V.  Resolution  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  of  his  gener- 
ous gift  for  the  construction  of  the  new  building  of  the  American  Re- 
publics in  Washington. 
VI.  Report  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  Pan-American  Railway 
since  the  Rio  Conference,  and  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  coop- 
erative action  among  the  American  Republics  to  secure  the  comple- 
tion of  the  system. 
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VII.  Consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  establishment  of  more  rapid 
mail,  passenger,  and  express  steamship  service  between  the  American 
Republics  can  be  secured. 
VIII.  Consideration  of  measures  which  will  lead  to  uniformity  among  the  American 
Republics  in   consular   documents  and   the   technical   requirements  of 
customs  regulations,  and  also  in  census  and  commercial  statistics. 
IX.  Consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Con- 
gresses in  regard  to  sanitary  police  and  quarantine  and  of  such  additional 
recommendations  as  may  tend  to  the  elimination  of  preventable  dis- 
eases. 
X.  Consideration  of  a  practicable  arrangement  between  the  American  Republics 
covering  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights. 
XL  Consideration  of  the  continuance  of  the  treaties  on  pecuniary  claims  after 

their  expiration. 
XII.  Consideration  of  a  plan  to  promote  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students 
among  the  universities  and  academies  of  the  American  Republics. 

XIII.  Resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at 

Santiago,  Chile,  in  December,  1908. 

XIV.  Resolution  instructing  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of 

the   American   Republics  to  consider  and  recommend   the  manner  in 
which  the  American  Republics  may  see  fit  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 
XV.  Future  conferences. 


REPRESENTATION    OF    BUREAU    AT   THE    BUENOS    AIRES    CONFERENCE. 

It  is  with  most  profound  regret  that  the  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics  has  been  obliged  to  forego  attendance  at 
the  coming  Pan-American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires.  Owing  to  a  sur- 
gical operation  which,  while  serious,  is  not  in  any  sense  dangerous,  and 
which  must  be  performed  in  the  early  part  of  July,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  him  to  reach  Buenos  Aires  in  time  for  the  conference,  and  hence  he 
will  defer  until  next  year  the  extended  visit  to  South  America  which  he 
had  planned  in  connection  with  his  presence  at  the  conference.  In  view 
of  this  decision  of  the  Director,  the  Governing  Board,  at  its  last  meeting, 
appointed  Mr.  F.  J.  YÁNES,  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the 
Governing  Board,  as  the  representative  of  the  Bureau  in  place  of  the 
Director,  and  he  proceeded  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  steamer  Tennyson, 
leaving  New  York  June  3.  It  is  fitting  that  Mr.  YÁNES  should  represent 
the  Bureau  at  this  important  international  gathering,  as  he  has  always 
been  a  most  careful  student  of  Pan-American  affairs  and  is  himself  a 
native  of  Latin  America.  After  the  conference  Mr.  YÁNES  will  visit  the 
other  countries  of  South  America  on  his  way  back  to  the  United  States. 


THE    LAKE    MOHONK    PEACE    CONFERENCE. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International 
Arbitration  met  at  Lake  Mohonk,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  May  18  to 
20,  1910,  and  the  results  are  such  that  the  world  may  be  congratulated 
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on  its  labors.  It  may  be  noted  with  deep  satisfaction  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  has  announced  that  the  proposed  constitution 
of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  recommended  to  the 
powers  in  his  identic  circular  note  of  October  18,  1909,  has  been  received 
with  so  much  favor  as  to  insure  the  establishment  of  such  a  court  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  this  prize  court  will  be 
utilized  as  a  permanent  court  of  arbitral  justice  in  behalf  of  peace.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  nations  taking  a  prominent  stand  for  peace, 
and  its  people  have  given  their  approval  to  this  international  movement. 
Undoubtedly  the  Republics  of  the  Western  World  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  future  conduct  of  this  court,  and,  judging  from  the  past  enthusiasm 
in  this  regard,  they  will  be  among  the  foremost  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


THE   COSTA    RICAN    DISASTER. 

The  earthquake  in  Costa  Rica  which  practically  destroyed  the  city  of 
Cartago  and  a  number  of  other  small  towns  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
disasters  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Considering  the  population,  area,  and  wealth  of  Costa  Rica,  it  is  a  far 
greater  calamity  for  that  country  than  was  the  Messina  earthquake  for 
Italy.  The  people  of  this  little  Republic  have  shown  a  wonderful  spirit 
of  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  face  of  this  destructive  action  of  nature, 
but  this  is  not  surprising  to  those  who  know  the  Costa  Ricans  well.  The 
immediate  action  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  learned  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  by  wireless  telegraph  while  on  board  the  steamer  en  route  to 
Europe,  in  telegraphing  that  the  Peace  Palace  in  Cartago  would  be 
rebuilt  and  carry  out  its  holy  mission,  is  not  only  another  evidence  of 
the  broad  generosity  of  this  great  philanthropist,  but  a  most  encourag- 
ing influence  upon  the  Costa  Ricans  in  the  hour  of  their  sorrow.  The 
Director  and  the  staff  of  the  International  Bureau  now  confirm  in 
these  columns  the  sympathy  which  they  have  already  expressed  to  the 
President  and  people  of  Costa  Rica  and  to  the  Minister  of  that  country  in 
Washington. 


The  Bulletin  welcomes  to  Washington  the  latest  member  of  the 
Latin-American  diplomatic  corps  in  the  addition  of  Señor  Don  José 
Aguirre-Achá,  formerly  Cónsul-General  of  Bolivia  in  New  York  City, 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  important  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation 
of  that  Republic  in  this  city,  and  whose  portrait  and  biographical  sketch 
were  published  in  the  September,  1909,  edition.  Señor  Aguirre-Achá 
has  held  many  public  offices  of  responsibility  and  trust  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  His  successor  as  Consul-General  in  New  York  is  Señor 
Don  Manuel  V.  Ballivián,  jr. 


"Agriculture  in  the  Tropics."  By  J.  C.  Willis,  M.  A.,  Sc.  D., 
Cambridge,  England,  University  Press,  1909,  XVIII,  217  p.,  plates. 
Size,  5f  by  8|  inches.     Price,  7  shillings  6  pence. 

This  is  called  by  the  author,  who  is  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Ceylon,  an  elementary  treatise,  but  it  covers  the  subject 
so  thoroughly  it  is  certain  that  the  most  experienced  tropical  farmer 
will  find  much  of  value  within  its  pages.  Agriculture  in  the  Tropics 
is  a  subject  of  ever  widening  interest,  for  now  many  people  of  the 
north  lands  are  for  the  first  time  realizing  the  wealth-producing 
possibilities  of  the  soil  in  subtropical  and  tropical  countries.  Espe- 
cially in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  we  find  the  farmer 
turning  contemplative  eyes  toward  equatorial  countries,  and  rumi- 
nating on  problematic  profits  in  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  rubber, 
coffee,  and  cacao. 

And  with  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  high  cost  of  food  would  it 
not  be  well  if  those  living  in  temperate  climes  used  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  tropical  countries  in  their  daily  diet?  Why  is  it  that  the 
plantain,  that  staple  of  all  the  warmer  climes,  is  so  seldom  found 
on  the  tables  of  homes  in  colder  countries  ?  It  certainly  could 
be  imported  as  cheaply  as  its  half  brother,  the  banana,  and  the 
experts  agree  on  the  exceedingly  high  ratio  of  nutritive  qualities  of 
the  "plátano."  Now  it  is  the  principal  food  item  of  the  people 
of  India,  Africa,  and  to  a  large  extent  tropical  America,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  its 
use  should  not  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  north. 

It  is  cheap,  palatable,  and  nutritious,  three  most  desirable  qualities 
in  food.  Mr.  Willis  tells  us  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  cultivation 
of  export  products  from  the  tropical  zone  is,  roughly,  25,000,000 
acres,  but  even  at  this  figure  only  about  half  the  available  land  is 
used,  and  not  only  that,  but  much  of  the  land  is  inefficiently  used, 
owing  to  ignorance  and  lack  of  proper  agricultural  implements. 
In  such  cases,  where  the  northern  farmer  has  invaded  the  tropical 
countries  his  use  of  improved  farming  machinery  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  get  a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  his  native  rival. 
Certain  conditions  must  exist  in  a  country  before  agriculture  can  be 
carried  on  successfully  on  a  large  scale. 

First,  the  cost  of  the  land  must  not  be  excessive. 

Second,  communication  with  markets  must  be  good. 

Third,  capital  must  be  available,   at  least  enough  to  tide  over 
the  period  before  harvest;  and, 
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Fourth,  labor  must  be  forthcoming.  This  last  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  at  present  in  Latin  America,  and  might  be  remedied  by 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  of  natives  from  East  India. 

There  are  many  who,  after  giving  the  subject  much  study,  are 
convinced  that  the  greatest  field  for  the  farmer  in  the  future  will 
lie  in  the  cultivation  of  the  immense  areas  of  the  now  undeveloped 
tropical  zone.  And  with  our  rapid  advance  in  tropical  hygiene 
there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  not  live  as  healthfully  and  happily 
in  the  warmer  countries  between  Capricorn  and  Cancer  as  in  the 
bleaker  lands  of  the  north. 


"Panama  and  the  Canal."  By  Alfred  B.  Hall,  *  *  *  and 
Clarence  L.  Chester,  *  *  *  New  York,  Newsom  &  Co.,  1910e, 
IX,  236  p.,  plates,  illus.,  maps,  8°.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  authors  have  compiled  a  book  essentially  educational  in  char- 
acter, but  entirely  popular  in  style,  and  while  this  volume  is  primarily 
intended  for  use  in  the  schoolroom,  it  contains  so  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  a  subject  so  near  to  all  Americans  that  the 
lay  reader  will  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  give  this  book  close 
attention. 

Beginning  with  the  time  when  Columbus  first  discovered  the 
Isthmus,  calling  it  "  Castilla  del  Oro,"  it  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  days  of 
the  glory  of  the  city  of  Panama  when,  according  to  history,  it  con- 
tained "two  thousand  large  buildings  and  five  thousand  smaller 
ones,  all  of  which  were  three  stories  high,  were  elegantly  constructed, 
and  richly  furnished."  Its  merchants  lived  in  great  opulence,  their 
houses  rich  in  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  beautiful 
paintings  and  other  works  of  art,  and  full  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
age.  Surely  such  a  picture  would  excite  the  spirit  of  avarice  in  any 
freebooter. 

It  is  not  surprising  then  that  Morgan,  the  buccaneer  and  after- 
wards a  knight,  having  made  a  success  of  the  sacking  of  Porto  Bello, 
should  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  riches  of  Panama.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  retributive  justice  that  the  buccaneers  should  have 
inflicted  such  great  losses  on  the  Spanish  nation,  as  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  these  freebooters  and  how  they  came  by  this  odd  name  is 
intimately  connected  with  Spanish  history  in  the  New  World.  What 
was  known  as  bucan  was  an  article  of  diet  prepared  in  many  of  the 
isles  of  the  W^est  Indies.  It  was  either  fish  or  meat  specially  treated 
and  dried  in  a  certain  way.  There  was  a  French  colony  located  on 
the  shores  of  Hispaniola  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bucan,  and 
because  of  this  occupation  the  colonists  were  known  as  buccaneers* 
This  colony  became  embroiled  with  the  Spanish  settlers  of  the  island 
and  were  driven  off  and  compelled  to  take  to  sea  in  their  boats  for 
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safety.  Thereafter  they  made  it  a  practice  to  prey  upon  any  con- 
venient Spanish  ship  that  passed  through  the  waters  adjacent  to  their 
hiding  place,  and  from  this  we  have  the  development  of  the  larger 
raiding  and  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  men 
engaged  in  this  work  being  generally  known  as  buccaneers. 

After  concluding  the  early  history  of  Panama  the  authors  take  up 
the  work  done  by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  and  give  a  general  résumé 
of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the  two  possible  canal  routes,  con- 
cluding with  a  description  of  the  canal  as  it  is  now  being  dug,  and 
an  account  of  the  wonderful  improvement  of  this  section  of  tropical 
America  due  to  the  introduction  of  most  modern  sanitary  methods. 


Mr.  Dillon  Wallace  has  had  many  unusual  experiences  in  Mex- 
ico, and  he  tells  about  them  in  an  interesting  volume  "Beyond  the 
Mexican  Sierras."  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  301  pages,  price 
$2.)  His  travels  were  confined  chiefly  to  the  west  coast,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tepic  and  northward  from  there,  but  he  also  rode  through  the 
interior  from  Culiacon,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa,  over  1 ,000 
miles,  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

For  one  wishing  an  accurate  picture  of  personal  adventure  in  this 
somewhat  unexplored  and  almost  altogether  undeveloped  region  of 
our  sister  Republic,  the  book  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  ;  the 
travel  incidents  are  absolute  facts;  the  day's  routine  is  well  explained; 
and  the  local  color  is  very  clearly  preserved.  Moreover,  the  numerous 
full  page  illustrations  from  the  author's  own  camera  add  materially 
to  the  straightforwardness  of  the  narrative. 

There  is  lacking,  however,  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Mexican  people.  Too  frequently  judgments  are  formed  from  the 
materialistic  American  view  point,  and  the  comparisons  the  author 
permits  himself  are  not  always  sympathetically  expressed.  It  is  a 
pity,  too,  that,  even  accepting  his  statement  that  his  Spanish  is  very 
limited,  such  wretched,  incorrect  Spanish  is  quoted.  Not  even  an 
ignorant  native  could  use  such  linguistic  monstrosities.  The  advice 
for  the  sportsman  and  tourist  is  excellent,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
future  possibilities  of  this  "Winterland"  of  Mexico  is  warranted  by 
what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere  in  that  wonderful  Republic. 


The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  is  in  receipt  of  the  February 
number  of  the  "  Revista  Americana,"  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  " Revista"  is  published  in  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  idioms 
and  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  greater  intellectual  solidarity 
among   the  Latin  Americans.     The  most  noteworthy  contribution 
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to  the  present  number  is  the  speech  which  the  late  Ambassador  of 
Brazil,  Joaquim  Nabuco,  delivered  at  Washington,  February  12, 1909, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Lincoln's  anniversary.  Other 
articles  of  special  interest  are  "The  Chilian  Railways,"  by  Santiago 
Marin  Vicuña;  "Brazil  Before  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  by  Dunshee 
de  Abranches;  "The  Spanish  Educators  Who  Have  Influenced  the 
Intellectual  Culture  of  Emancipated  Peru,"  by  Carlos  Wiesse,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  S.  Marcos  Mayor,  at  Lima;  and 
"The  Island  of  Trinidad,"  by  A.  G.  de  Araújo  Jorge. 


ANOTHER  REFERENCE  WORK. 

"The  new  student's  reference  work  for  teachers,  students  and  fami- 
lies." Edited  by  Chandler  B.  Beach.  *  *  *  Associate  editor, 
Frank  M.  McMurray.  *  *  *  Chicago,  F.  R.  Crompton  &  Co., 
1909.  4  v.  (continuous  paging).  2292  p.  Plates.  Maps.  Size  6i 
by  9f  inches.  Price  $16.50.  With  an  added  volume,  ' 'Outlines  for 
study  and  classified  questions."     *     *     *     189  p. 

This  excellent  reference  work,  in  addition  to  being  a  compendium 
of  information  of  a  general  character,  contains  special  segregated  data 
dealing  with  Mexican  topics,  compiled  by  Juan  Humberto  Cornyn, 
Director  of  the  Pan-American  College,  Mexico  City.  The  information 
is  collated  in  usual  encyclopedic  form,  the  names  of  the  principal 
figures  connected  with  the  history,  politics,  and  development  of  Mex- 
ico, with  specific  information  in  each  case,  appearing  in  alphabetic 
sequence,  as  well  as  information  of  every  conceivable  character  ap- 
pearing under  appropriate  headings.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  data  given 
will  be  found  in  such  a  convenient  form  in  anv  other  work. 


WHAT  IS  INTHEMAGAZINES 

Interest  in  railroad  building  in  Latin  American  countries  seems 
to  have  received  a  new  stimulus  within  the  last  few  months.  The 
completion  of  the  Trans-Andine  tunnel,  which  now  permits  trains 
to  run  directly  from  the  capital  of  Argentina  to  the  capital  of  Chile; 
the  rapid  progress  on  the  Madeira-Mamoré  Railway  in  Brazil;  the 
purchase  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  of  Mexico  by  Hon.  David  E. 
Thompson;  and  the  fact  that  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
Railroad  is  fast  nearing  completion;  these  are  the  most  notable  recent 
developments. 

"  The  Bankers'  Magazine  "  for  March  contains  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  Pan-American  Railway  and  its  purchaser. 

While  the  idea  of  the  great  Pan-American  Railway,  which  in  the 
future  will  connect  New  York  with  Buenos  Aires,  has  been  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  railways  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  still  the  tremendous  undertaking  calls  for  such  an 
immense  amount  of  work  and  capital  that  it  necessarily  progresses 
slowly.  However,  with  the  Panama  Canal  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion, the  men  interested  in  the  Pan-American  Railway  see  the  neces- 
sity for  pushing  work  on  this  gigantic  scheme,  and  we  think  it  a  safe 
prophesy  to  state  that  unless  some  unforeseen  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered it  will  be  possible  to  go  by  rail  from  New  York  City  to  Panama 
to  view  the  inauguration  exercises  celebrating  the  opening  of  this 
great  waterway. 

We  have  in  preparation  an  authoritative  article  on  this  subject, 
which  will  cover  the  history  of  this  contemplated  railroad  from  the 
date  of  its  inception  up  to  the  present  time,  but  as  there  are  many 
who  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  that 
which  remains  to  be  done  on  this  project,  it  is  not  amiss  that  we  should 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  this  great  undertaking. 

The  name  " Pan-American  Railway"  is  applied  in  its  general  sense 
to  designate  the  contemplated  construction  of  a  railroad  connecting 
the  railway  systems  of  North  and  South  America,  In  its  special 
sense  it  is  used  to  designate  a  railway  line  running  from  San 
Gerónimo,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  and  extending  to  the 
Guatemalan  frontier. 

The  idea  of  a  great  intercontinental  railway  connecting  the  coun- 
tries of  North  and  South  America  was  given  coherent  form  by  Mr. 
Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  but  the  plan  remained  little  more  than 
an  idea  until  1888  when  by  an  act  of  Congress  the  President  was 
authorized  to  arrange  a  conference  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Republics  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America, 
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and  the  Empire  of  Brazil.  Delegates  were  sent  to  this  conference 
from  the  various  countries.  These  delegates  met  in  1889,  and  one 
of  the  matters  that  received  their  most  serious  attention  was  the 
organization  of  work  on  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  Pan-American 
Railway.  The  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
were  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  to  this  conference.  The 
result  of  the  work  along  this  line  is  contained  in  the  Report  of 
the  International  American  Conference  relative  to  an  International 
Railway  Line,  published  by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  1890. 

Consequent  to  the  work  of  this  first  conference  a  second  Interna- 
tional American  Conference  was  held  in  Mexico  in  1901,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cassatt,  as  chairman  of  the  Intercontinental  Railway  Commission, 
arranged  the  details  of  the  first  intercontinental  survey  to  determine 
if  the  project  was  feasible.  Mr.  W.  F.  Shunk  was  engineer  in  chief, 
and  the  work  of  the  survey  continued  from  the  years  1892  to  1898, 
inclusive.  Surveys  were  made  with  4  per  cent  as  the  maximum 
gradient  and  359  feet  as  the  least  radius  of  curvature  permissible. 
The  report  of  the  commission  was  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Pan-American  railway.  The  amount  expended  in  the  work  was 
$288,586.01 .  Since  that  time  the  construction  of  railways  throughout 
South  America,  although  carried  out  with  certain  special  objects  in 
view,  has  been  pursued  with  the  idea  of  ultimately  conforming  to 
their  possible  service  as  part  of  the  great  Pan-American  Railway. 

The  latest  information  available  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  con- 
tained in  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper  on  the  "Status 
and  Progress  of  the  Pan-American  Railwa}^  Line  in  the  years  1907 
and  1908,"  to  the  Hon.  Henry  G.  Davis,  chairman  of  the  permanent 
Pan-American  Railway  Committee,  which  report  was  forwarded  to 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  (This  report 
was  published  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  the  American  Republics  in  June,  1908.) 

ESTIMATED    MILEAGE    OF   THE    PROPOSED    PAN-AMERICAN    RAILWAY. 

New  York  to  Buenos  Aires 10,  228 

New  York  to  Northern  Mexican  border 2,  094 

Northern  Mexican  border  to  Guatemalan  border 1,  644 

Western  Guatemalan  border  to  Colombian  border 1,  633 

Northern  Colombian  border  to  Buenos  Aires 4,  857 

Southern  Mexican  border  to  Panama  Canal 1,  353 

Miles  of  existing  railway  that  can  be  used  by  Pan-American  Railway: 

Between  Mexican  border  and  Panama  Canal 2,  074 

Between  Panama  Canaland  Buenos  Aires 2,  022 

Total 4, 096 

Railway  to  be  built:  

Between  Mexican  border  and  Panama  Canal 1,  203 

Between  Panama  Canal  and  Buenos  Aires 2,  835 

Total 4, 038 
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"The  Three  Americas  Railway,"  by  H.  R.  Helper,  published  by 
W.  S.  Bryan,  St.  Louis,  1881.  New  York  representative,  Chas.  T. 
Dillingham. 

"Report  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  Committee  to  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  in  1901-1902,''  published  by  Gibson  Brothers,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

"The  Pan-American  Railway — Its  Business  Side,"  by  Henry  G. 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  permanent  Pan-American  Railway  Commit- 
tee. 

An  article  entitled  "The  Pan-American  Railway,"  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Pepper.     Scribner's  Magazine,  April,  1906. 

The  Pan-American  Railway  that  is  described  in  '  '  The  Bankers  Maga- 
zine" is  one  of  the  important  links  in  the  great  intercontinental  sys- 
tem.    As  to  its  location  and  character  we  quote  as  follows  : 

The  Pan-American  Railroad  is  standard  gauge,  and  extends  from  Gamboa,  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  to  Mariscal,  State  of  Chiapas.  The  latter  town  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  that  there  divides  the  Central  American  Republic  of  Guatemala  from  Mex- 
ico, and  opposite  the  Guatemalan  city  of  Ayutla.  The  distance  from  Gamboa  to 
Mariscal  is  457  kilometers.  There  are  a  number  of  small  branches  on  the  line  that  give 
it  a  total  trackage  of  478  kilometers.  To  the  west  is  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  to  the  east  lies  the  State  of  Chiapas  with  riches  unsurpassed  in 
agricultural  lands,  timber,  and  minerals. 

Gamboa,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  has  been  made  the  headquarters  of  the  road,  and 
there  the  general  offices  are  located,  but  the  owner  maintains  his  headquarters  in 
a  handsome  suite  of  offices  in  Mexico  City. 

RICHNESS    OF   THE    TERRITORY   TRAVERSED. 

The  Pan-American  runs  through  a  district  of  Old  Mexico  that  is  now  well  popu- 
lated; fully  300,000  people  live  in  the  towns  through  which  it  operates  and  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  people  are  thrifty  farmers,  cattle  raisers,  or  are  engaged  in 
the  cutting  of  timber  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  Sawmills  are  springing  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  territory,  and  more  will  soon  be  added  to  the  list  now  that  increased 
transportation  facilities  are  assured. 

It  can  truthfully  be  said  that  the  richest  agricultural  lands  in  Mexico  lie  in  the- 
State  of  Chiapas,  and  the  climate  there  has  no  superior  in  the  world,  as  Americans-- 
who  live  in  or  have  visited  the  section  can  testify.  Products  of  the  soil  attain  luxu- 
riant growth  quickly.  The  staple  crops  are  sugar  cane,  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  rice,, 
beans,  barley,  and  coffee.  The  coffee  production  is  an  important  one  at  this  time,, 
and  as  many  as  300,000  sacks  are  annually  shipped  from  the  Tapachula district  alone. 
Tapachula  is  an  important  town  on  the  line,  and  near  it  are  vast  acreages  planted 
in  coffee.  It  is  said  that  the  Chiapas  coffee  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  is  in  great, 
demand  in  Europe,  especially  in  England. 

In  addition  to  the  crops  above  mentioned  the  soil  is  exceptionally  well  adapted,  on 
account  of  its  richness  of  quality,  to  the  growing  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  fruits,, 
pineapples,  grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons  grow  in  profusion.  The  flavor  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  unexcelled  by  those  of  either  California  or  Florida,  and  they  can  be  placed  in 
the  New  York  and  other  eastern  markets  within  eight  days  after  they  are  gathered,  by 
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transportation  over  the  Pan-American  to  Gamboa,  and  there  delivered  to  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  National,  which  takes  them  to  the  seaport  of  Puerto  Mexico,  or  Coatzacoalcos, 
from  which  place  they  are  shipped  by  steamer  to  coast  cities  in  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States. 

The  sugar  production  of  the  Chiapas  region  is  marvelous  indeed.  The  tonnage  of 
sugar  cane  is  greater  per  acre,  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  saccharine  substance  in 
the  cane,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  is  lower  than  in  Louisiana,  Cuba,  or  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  yield  is  from  40  to  60  tons  to  the  acre.  Irrigation  and  fertilization  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  lands  are  naturally  rich  and  the  rainfall  is  abundant  at 
all  times  of  the  year. 

Henequén,  the  plant  that  grows  in  the  rocky  portions  of  the  country,  seemingly 
deriving  nourishment  from  the  very  rocks  themselves,  but  in  reality  being  fed  by 
roots  that  shoot  down  into  the  crevices  where  but  little  soil  exists,  is  also  a  most  impor- 
tant crop,  and  the  quality  of  it  is  conceded  by  experts  to  be  equal  to  that  grown  in 
the  State  of  Yucatan.  The  cultivation  of  henequén  on  a  large  scale  in  Chiapas  was- 
begun  only  a  few  years  ago.  At  present  there  are  1,200,000  producing  plants  on  one 
plantation. 

And  then  there  is  the  rubber  yield.  It  is  of  both  the  wild  and  cultivated  variety, 
and  experiments  have  shown  that  Chiapas  rubber  is  as  good  as  any  gathered  any- 
where. The  yield  per  tree  in  the  Chiapas  territory  is  as  follows:  Six-year-old  treer 
about  12  ounces  of  dry  rubber;  seven-year-old  tree,  about  15  ounces;  ten-year-old 
tree,  about  32  ounces. 

On  the  plains  and  mountain  sides  cattle  fatten  on  the  luxuriant  natural  vegetation,, 
and  the  cattle-raising  industry  has  none  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  colder  climates. 
Sheep,  hogs,  cows,  and  goats  are  being  raised  in  increasing  numbers  every  year.  Some 
of  the  finest  horses  and  mules  of  native  birth  are  from  Chiapas,  and  they  bring  good 
prices  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  which  are  far  from  being  overcrowded. 

On  the  mountains,  at  whose  bases  winds  the  Pan-American  road,  great  forests  of 
pine  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  In  the 
Pacific  slope  country  immense  tracts  of  Spanish  cedar,  mahogany,  Leche,  Mara, 
Juana,  Casta,  Mora,  and  other  varieties  of  hard  woods  are  within  easy  hauling 
distance  of  the  Pan-American  tracks.  The  forests  of  the  region  have  up  to  now  been 
almost  untouched,  so  the  future  of  the  timber  and  sawmill  industries  is  consider 
to  be  very  bright. 

ACCESSIBLE    MARKETS. 

And  for  all  of  these  products  that  are  necessities  to  the  life,  happiness,  and  comfort 
of  man  there  are  eager  markets,  not  only  in  Mexico  but  in  other  lands.  The  growing 
and  busy  towns  on  lhe  road,  ranging  from  500  to  5,000  in  population,  consume  ne 
small  part  of  the  products,  and  the  surplus  finds  ready  sale  elsewhere.  The  destruc- 
tive frosts  of  the  fall  of  1909  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico,  frosts  that  cut  the  corn  crop 
of  the  country  millions  of  bushels  (some  estimate  the  loss  at  $10,000,000)  did  not 
penetrate  into  Chiapas,  and  the  Pan-American  recently  handled  thousands  of  car- 
loads of  the  grain  yielded  by  the  soil  of  the  lands  through  which  it  operates. 

Of  mineral  wealth  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas  claim  a  goodly  share.  Gold  and  silver 
mines  are  being  operated  in  both  of  these  States  with  profit  to  the  owners.  The 
mountain  region  that  is  tributary  to  the  road  is  known  to  contain  ores  of  great  value, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  exploitation  has  not  been  prosecuted  with  exceptional 
vigor.  Now  that  the  railroad  is  running  through  the  mineral  belts,  miners  and  pros- 
pectors are  preparing  to  tempt  fortune  in  a  comparatively  new  field. 

Since  the  purchase  of  this  road  by  Mr.  Thompson  a  general  plan 
of   improvement   of   roadbed    and    foiling   stock   was   inaugurated- 
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Wooden  bridges  are  being  replaced  by  steel,  modern  stations  are 
being  erected,  and  rolling  stock  added  to  and  improved.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  the  verbal  assurance  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
Guatemala  granting  him  the  right  to  bridge  the  river  on  the  frontier 
between  Mexico  and  that  Republic,  and  a  temporary  structure  will 
be  placed  at  no  late  date  which  will  afford  immediate  connection 
for  this  road  in  Guatemalan  territory,  and  in  the  near  future  the  line 
will  be  extended  to  the  Ocos  Railroad,  thus  establishing  through 
service  with  the  Guatemala  Central  Railroad. 


(Courtesy  of  -The  Bankers  Magazine.'  > 

OVERCOMING  A  GRADE. 
Type  of  construction  work  which  shows  that  the  best  of  engineers  are  building  the  Orient  Railroad. 

In  the  same  number  of  this  magazine  will  be  found  a  description 
of  the  Mercantile  Banking  Company  (Limited),  of  the  City  of  Mexico; 
an  article  describing  the  support  and  encouragement  given  by  Latin- 
American  diplomats  to  the  idea  of  a  Pan-American  Bank;  and  the 
progress  on  the  proposed  National  Bank  of  Bolivia. 

In  the  April  issue  is  an  article  headed  "The  Stillwell  International 
Transcontinental  Railroad,"  being  a  description  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railroad,  which  is  rapidly  being  pushed  through 
from  the  first-named  city  to  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  This 
article  tells  of  the  work  already  accomplished  by  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
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Stillwell  as  a  builder  of  railroads,  giving  special  prominence  to 
this,  his  last  great  work. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  where  this  road  will 
run,  we  quote — 

When  the  last  spike  on  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  shall  have  been  driven, 
the  road  will  be  about  1,659  miles  in  length  between  its  two  termini,  Kansas  City 
and  Tobolobampo  Bay.  Then  there  will  be  added  to  our  transcontinental  railroads 
another  road,  but  shorter  than  any  of  the  others  which  have  their  beginnings  at 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  or  St.  Paul.  The  distance 
from  these  places  to  the  Pacific  coast  varies,  but  in  no  instance  is  it  less  than  2,000 
miles.     The  Orient  reduces  the  distance  by  over  400  miles  from  Kansas  City.     The 
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MODERN   BRIDGE   WORK,    GUARANTEED   TO   WITHSTAND   THE    HIGHEST   RISE    OF 

THE  RAINY  SEASON. 

new  road  is  fast  nearing  completion.  Of  the  1,659  miles  there  is  at  this  time  already 
867  miles  in  operation,  more  than  one-half  the  entire  length.  The  longest  section 
covers  a  stretch  of  510  miles,  crossing  three  States,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  part  of 
Texas.  Another  division,  234  miles  long,  runs  east  and  west  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
and  the  third  division  in  Mexico,  which  is  78  miles  long,  runs  from  Tobolobampo  to 
Fuerte. 

As  to  the  resources  that  this  railroad  will  open  up  in  Mexico,  the 
article  continues  as  follows: 

The  new  line  should  also  get  a  large  revenue  from  cotton,  the  South's  principal 
staple.     By  shipping  cotton  over  the  Orient,  either  from  Galveston  or  New  Orleans 
37676— Bull.  6—10 3 
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via  Alpine  Pass,  the  consignee  will  save  the  difference  on  700  miles,  for  which  he 
heretofore  has  paid  to  send  it  to  the  Orient,  either  by  way  of  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 

An  extension  of  170  miles  from  the  main  line  at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  south  to  Del 
Rio,  will  establish  at  this  point  a  connection  with  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico, 
and  a  direct  and  short  line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  Not  only  will 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  then  be  a  great  east  and  west  line,  but  an  impor- 
tant north  and  south  line  as  well. 

With  the  Orient  completed  into  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  the  haul  from  many  points 
east  and  west  of  this  city  directly  into  Kansas  City  will  be  shortened  several  hun- 
dred miles,  which  is  all  important  to  the  principal  shipments  in  this  section  of 
Mexico,  which  consist  principally  of  cattle,  minerals,  hides,  timber,  and  fruit.     In 


(Courtesy  of  "  The  Bankers  Magazine.") 

IN  THE  DRY  SEASON. 

From  the  months  of  November  to  May,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain,  the  rivers  of  Mexico  are  mere  creeks, 
but  rise  to  torrents  when  the  rains  come. 

minerals  alone  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  $10,000,000  will  be  taken  out  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora  this  year.  In  these  two  States  and  abutting  the  Orient  on  both  sides 
is  situated  the  richest  mineralized  section  in  the  world. 


Every  mile  of  the  Orient's  line  is  capable  of  producing  revenue-bringing  freight, 
and  all  along  the  road,  if  history  is  to  repeat  itself,  will  arise  prosperous  cities  and 
towns  aside  from  those  already  in  existence.  Through  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the 
road  will  be  able  to  depend  upon  those  bumper  crops  which  have  made  those  States 
of  world-wide  fame.  From  Texas  the  Orient  will  obtain  its  share  of  broom  corn, 
cattle,  and  cotton;  in  Mexico  the  minerals  already  referred  to,  also  timber  and  cattle 
from  the  great  ranches  over  the  border  in  Mexico,  one  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  State 
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of  Rhode  Island.  And  when  the  line  climbs  over  the  Continental  Divide,  it  opens 
up  a  tropical  garden  whose  tropical  fruits,  henequin,  and  rubber  it  will  carry  into 
Kansas  City  and  Chicago  for  general  distribution  at  as  low  rates  as  these  products 
are  now  shipped  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

There  are  also  at  the  different  points  along  the  lines  great  beds  of  bituminous  and 
anthracite  coal  awaiting  development,  while  around  San  Angelo,  Texas,  is  situated 
a  great  wool-raising  industry,  which  is  growing  constantly,  now  that  it  has  adequate 
railroad  facilities. 


(Courtesy  of 


A  PICTURESQUE  BIT  OF  COUNTRY  ON  THE  MEXICAN  PLATEAU  ALONG  THE  KANSAS 
CITY,  MEXICO  AND  ORIENT  RAILROAD. 

In  "The  World's  Work"  for  May,  under  the  title  "An  American 
Sanitary  Triumph  in  Brazil,"  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Laine  describes  briefly 
how  the  construction  work  on  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is 
being  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Brazilian  jungle,  about  9°  south 
latitude,  with  a  death  rate  of  less  than  1  per  cent,  when  a  former 
expedition  in  1878  experienced  a  loss  of  25  per  cent,  the  working 
force  being  routed  by  the  ravages  of  fever  and  climatic  conditions  in 
this  section.  But  we  find  along  this  railroad  similar  problems  to 
those  encountered  in  Panama,  and,  thanks  to  our  present  knowledge 
of  hygiene  and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  conditions  in 
tropical  countries,  there  is  no  fever-ridden  forest  that  can  withstand 
the  intelligent  attack  of  man  in  his  effort  to  develop  the  riches  of 
unknown  countries. 

The  completion  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad,  as  has  often 
been  stated,  will  give  the  resources  of  Bolivia  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  besides  that,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 
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AROUND  THE  RAPIDS  OF  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER 

When  the  rapids  on  the  river  are  so  dangerous  that  boats  can  no  longer  live  in  them,  the  natives 
take  the  boat  from  the  water  and  haul  it  bodily  over  dry  land  to  the  next  stretch  of  still  water. 
All  sorts  of  merchandise  go  up  the  river  in  this  way;  even  pianos  and  plate-glass  windows  have 
thus  safely  passed  the  rapids.  To  displace  this  primitive  method  is  the  purpose  of  the  Madeira 
and  Mamore  Railway. 


CALDEIRÃO  DO  INFERNO  (HELL  KETTLE  FALLS). 
One  of  the  sections  of  the  Madeira  River  which  makes  the  railroad  necessary. 
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development  of  transportation  in  South  America.  Although  only 
210  miles  in  length,  it  will  open  up  communications  that  embrace 
all  of  the  southern  continent,  and  when  a  railroad  connecting  Villa 
Bella  do  Matto  Grosso  with  Cuyaba  is  built,  a  not  remote  event,  it 
will  be  possible  to  traverse  the  whole  interior  of  the  hitherto  unknown 
country  by  boat  and  rail.  Now  we  can  go  by  steamer  from  the 
Atlantic  up  the  Amazon  to  San  Antonio  do  Porto  Velho,  and,  when 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railroad  is  completed,  by  rail  to  the  Guapore 
River,  around  the  rapids,  by  steamer  again  down  the  Guapore  River 
to  Matto  Grosso,  by  rail  to  Cuyaba,  then  down  the  Paraguay  River 
to  Corumbá,  where  we  now  find  a  steamer  that  will  take  us  to  Buenos 
Aires. 


MODERN  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION  ON  THE  MADEIRA  AND  MAMOR  E  RAILWAY. 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  same  magazine,  Mr.  Talbot  has  an  article 
entitled  "American  Banks  and  Bankers  in  Mexico,"  in  which  he 
reviews  generally  the  history  of  American  banking  in  that  country. 
He  gives  the  names  of  the  principal  American  banking  institutions 
in  Mexico,  as  follows  : 


Name  and  location. 


Capital, 
Mexican 
currency. 


International  Banking  Corporation,  Mexico  City 

Mortgage  and  Loan  Banking  Co.,  Mexico  City 

Mexico  City  Banking  Co.,  Mexico  City 

Mercantile  Banking  Co. ,  Mexico  City 

Federal  Banking  Co.,  Mexico  City 

United  States  and  Mexico  Trust  Co.,  Mexico  City 

Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Guadalajara 

American  Banking  Co.,  Guadalajara 

a  United  Slules  currency 


o  $6, 500, 000 

1,444,000 
800,000 
500, 000 
250,000 

o  1,000.0(10 

'J.Mi.nm 
200, I 
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In  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1910,  is 
an  excellent  short  article  on  Spanish-American  independence  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier.  Father  Currier  has  been 
recently  appointed  a  delegate  to  represent  the  United  States  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  the  Congress  of  Americanists  which  is  to 
meet  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  in  Mexico  City  this  year,  and 
is  an  authority  on  the  subject  of  which  he  writes  so  well  in  this  peri- 
odical. 


In  "The  Commoner,"  date  of  April  15,  of  which  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan  is  the  editor,  this  brilliant  politician  describes  his  journey 
and  reception  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina,  and  we  quote  a  per- 
tinent paragraph  from  one  of  his  speeches  given  at  La  Paz,  a  city 
that  enjo}Ts  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world  : 

But  there  is  still  another  sign  of  progress — there  is  a  moral  awakening,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely natural  that  the  doctrine  of  brotherhood  should  grow  with  education  and  popu- 
lar government.  The  enlightened  mind  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the  indissoluble  tie 
that  binds  each  human  being  to  every  other  human  being.  This  doctrine  of  brother- 
hood is  translated  into  every-day  language  in  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  results  of  this  moral 
awakening.  It  will  regenerate  the  individual  and  teach  him  that  it  is  dishonest  to 
draw  from  society  more  than  he  earns,  and  that  he  can  not  earn  more  than  fairly 
measures  the  value  of  the  service  that  he  renders  to  society.  It  will  reform  business 
and  put  exchanges  upon  an  equitable  basis.  It  will  purify  politics  and  teach  the 
statesman  that  his  place  in  history  will  be  determined  by  what  he  does  for  the  people 
rather  than  by  what  the  people  do  for  him.  It  will  regulate  international  relations 
and  substitute  arbitration  for  force  in  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

Mr.  Bryan's  trip  to  South  America  was  in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
triumph,  and  he  returns  to  the  United  States,  glad  to  be  among  his 
own  people  again,  but  most  enthusiastic  about  the  possibilities  the 
future  holds  for  our  South  American  neighbors. 


In  the  April  "Alcolm,"  P.  Harvey  Middleton  has  an  instructive 
article,  entitled  "Harnessing  the  Andes,"  in  which  the  recent  advance 
in  the  field  of  electric  power  transmission  in  South  America  is 
described.  Mr.  Middleton  very  rightly  calls  the  attention  of 
American  engineers  to  the  opportunity  before  them  in  this  work, 
as  this  is  a  field  in  which  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  have 
had  considerable  experience,  and  development  along  these  lines  will 
be  one  of  the  potent  factors  of  future  industrial  advancement  in 
South  America. 

In  "The  Educational  Review"  for  April,  Col. R.  L.  Bullard,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Supervisor  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Cuba  during  the  last  American  intervention,  is  the 
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author  of  an  article  entitled  ''Education  in  Cuba,"  in  which  he  traces 
the  development  of  public  instruction  on  the  island  since  earliest 
Spanish  times  up  to  and  since  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  The  work  done  for  the  advancement  of  education  under 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  really  wonderful,  and  if  the  intervention 
had  lasted  a  few  years  longer,  Cuba  would  have  to-day  as  complete  a 
system  of  education  as  modern  civilization  can  devise.  However,  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Ohio  school  system  would  continue  in 
a  country  where  the  people,  tradition,  the  point  of  view,  and  climate 
were  so  different  from  the  same  elements  in  the  American  State,  with- 
out considerable  modification.  Colonel  Bullard  gets  at  the  crux 
of  the  situation  when  he  says:  "It  is  to  be  doubted  that  in  Cuba 
public  opinion  ever  prescribed  a  board  of  education,"  but  curiously 
enough  no  people  are  more  appreciative  of  culture  and  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  than  the  Cubans. 


In  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  for  April,  Dr.  Edward  Nelson 
Tobey  has  an  article  describing  the  leading  school  of  tropical  medi- 
cine, in  which  he  details  briefly  the  work  done  by  the  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  the  Liverpool  University. 

In  "  The  Sunset  Magazine,"  for  May,  there  is  a  strong  article  entitled 
"Diaz,  Maker  of  Mexico,"  by  Mr.  Herman  Whitaker,  in  which  he 
tells  some  of  the  interesting  adventures  of  the  Mexican  President 
during  his  early  life,  and  also  describes  what  he  has  done  for  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico. 

In  "The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,"  January  to  March, 
Prof.  Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley  gives  the  result  of  recent  explora- 
tions in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  describing  a  group  of  the 
Related  Structures  at  Uxmal.  The  article  is  an  interesting  addition 
to  literature  treating  of  Mayan  culture. 

In  "The  Overland  Monthly,"  for  April,  a  Mr.  Beringer  gives  a 
short  sketch  of  the  plans  for  the  coming  centennial  celebration  in 
Mexico. 

In  "The  Taylor-Trotwood "  Magazine,  for  April,  the  store  of 
literature  treating  of  work  on  the  Isthmus  gains  by  an  article  entitled 
"Colon  and  the  Panama  Canal,"  by  Lillian  Kendrick  Burns. 

In  the  "Editorial  Review,"  for  April,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Murray  has 
an  article  entitled  "Before  Diaz  and  After,"  in  which  he  reviews  the 
work  done  by  the  President  of  Mexico  and  shows  how  any  disturbance 
in  the  Republic  would  be  a  remote  contingency. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  NOTES 


The  population  of  Buenos  Aires  on  December  31,  1909,  was 
1,242,278  souls. 

It  is  estimated  that  200,000  horsepower  can  be  generated  from  the 
Santiago  Falls  near  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

The  new  city  prison  in  the  City  of  Mexico  will  contain  1,900  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  will  be  a  model  of  construction. 

"El  Económico,"  a  new  bank  with  a  capital  of  5*1,000,000  has 
been  established  at  La  Plata,  Argentine  Republic. 

The  exports  of  tin  from  Bolivia  in  1909,  in  round  numbers,  were 
35,000  tons,  as  compared  with  29,000  tons  in  1908. 

The  new  Brazilian  battle  ship,  São  Paulo,  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  to  the  Government  by  May  of  the  present  year. 

On  April  1  of  the  present  year  the  Southern  Railway  had  com- 
pleted its  line  from  Cipolleti  to  the  Vidal  basin  in  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Cuba  is  the  largest  exporting  country  of  manufactured  tobacco  in 
the  world,  the  value  of  her  exports  of  this  product  annually  amount- 
ing to  $13,000,000. 

The  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  signed  a  decree  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imported  sugar  from  9  to  6  cents  gold  per  kilo  for 
a  period  of  four  months. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  commence  construction  on  the 
railway  which  will  connect  Lake  Chápala,  Mexico,  with  the  Mexican 
Central  station  of  Capilla. 

In  1909  there  were  exported  from  Havana,  Cuba,  1,263,466  crates 
of  pineapples,  862,844  of  which  went  to  New  York,  207,613  to  Mobile, 
and  114,897  to  New  Orleans. 

Considerable  fruit  has  lately  been  shipped  from  Brazil  to  Europe 
and  Argentina.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  awarded  prizes  to 
the  most  successful  exporters. 

An  appropriation  of  $455,319,  national  currency,  has  been  made 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Tucuman  National  College  build- 
ing in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  dredging  of  the  port  of  the  Bay  of  Caraquez  (Manabi)  Ecuador, 
was  recently  commenced.     The  completion  of  the  work  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  that  port  and  to  the  entire  country. 
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The  Treasury  Department  of  Bolivia  is  collecting  data  from  the 
municipalities  of  the  Republic  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  of  moneys  in  circulation  in  Cuba, 
namely,  American  currency,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins;  Spanish 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins;  and  the  louis,  a  French  gold  coin. 

Guadalajara  is  said  to  be  the  best  electrically  lighted  city  in 
Mexico.  It  has  the  second  best  electric  tramway  system  in  the 
Republic,  and  has  more  than  225  blocks  of  asphalt  paved  streets. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  ordered  from  the  American 
Bank  Note  Company  of  New  York  1,000,000  postage  stamps  com- 
memorative of  the  First  Centenary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  has  requested  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  it  with  more  mulberry  tree  seed.  The 
growing  of  the  silkworm  promises  to  become  an  important  industry 
in  northern  Mexico. 

The  revenues  of  Bolivia  in  bolivianos  for  1904  were  6,83S,576; 
1905,7,862,098;  1906,10,401,502;  1907,13,166,683;  1908,11,604,063; 
and  in  1909  (estimated),  9,000,000.  The  value  of  a  boliviano  is  about 
40  cents  American  gold. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  survey  of  a  railway  from  Puerto  Plata 
to  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  line  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  transportation  of  imported  merchandise  and  merchan- 
dise intended  for  export. 

England,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Chile, 
and  Peru  have  advised  the  Argentine  Government  that  they  will 
officially  participate  in  the  International  Art  Exhibition.  The 
United  States,  Sweden,  and  other  countries  will  be  represented. 

A  brewery  in  Buenos  Aires  has  made  a  test  of  beer  manufactured 
from  Argentine  malt  and  recommends  the  raising  of  Argentine 
barley  for  brewing  purposes,  as  a  market  exists  in  the  country  for 
the  product,  the  brewery  in  question  using  30,000  tons  of  barley 
per  annum. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  acquired  land  on  which  to  build 
customs  offices  and  warehouses  near  Quiaca  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Bolivia.  When  the  railroad  is  extended  to  the  capital  of  the 
Republic  this  place  is  expected  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
ports  of  entry  of  Bolivia. 


ut  iiiJlîNëw  Building 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  April 
26,  1910,  messages  of  congratulation  and  good  will  were 
received  from  the  Governments  of  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics.  On  account  of  the  brief  period  of  time  elapsing  before 
the  May  or  dedication  number  of  the  Bulletin  went  to  press  it  was 
impossible  to  print  them  in  that  edition,  but  they  are  reproduced 
below  : 

ARGENTINA. 

Buenos  Aires,  April  25. 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington: 
I  beg  to  tender  Your  Excellency  my  most  heartfelt  congratulations  on  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  home  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 

José  Figueroa  Alcorta,  President. 

BOLIVIA. 

La  Paz,  April  26,  1910. 
John  Barrett, 

Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Republics,  Washington: 
Congratulations  to  you  and  Governing  Board  for  splendid  inauguration  of  building 
devoted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Republics,  the  construction  of  which  is  mainly  due  to 
philanthropy  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Eliodoro  Villazón,  President. 

BRAZIL. 

Embassy  of  Brazil, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  26,  1910. 
Hon.  John  Barrett, 

Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics: 
I  have  received  instructions  from  my  Government  to  convey  to  you  its  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics. 

R.  de  Lima  e  Silva, 

Chargé  d'Affaires 
chile. 

Santiago,  April  25,  1910. 
Chilean  Minister,  Washington: 

President  Montt  says:  "To  develop  the  interests  common  to  all  the  American 
Republics;  to  foster  better  understanding  among  them;  to  promote  the  cordiality 
of  their  relations;  and  to  secure  peace,  which  is  the  first  and  greatest  necessity  of  the 
continent  and  an  indispensable  (-(111(11111111  to  their  progress,  is  the  aim  of  the  work  so 
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ably  carried  on  by  the  Bureau,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  the  Governments  of  America. 
In  this  labor  of  pacification  and  prosperity  the  Bureau  has  the  gratitude  of  our  peoples." 

Edwards, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations. 

COLOMBIA. 

Bogota,  April  26,  1910. 
I  rejoice  at  inauguration  of  splendid  new  building  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 

President. 

costa  rica. 

San  Jose,  April  26,  1910. 
May  the  new  building  be  a  temple  of  peace  and  the  happy  home  of  a  still  stronger 
International  Union  of  the  American  Republics.     With  these  aspirations,  Costa  Rica 
sends  greetings  to  all  the  sister  nations,  united  in  a  single  sentiment,  that  of  justice! 
in  a  single  ideal,  that  of  the  welfare  of  all. 

Cleto  González  Viqtjez, 

President. 

CUBA. 

The  Government  of  Cuba,  as  mentioned  in  another  part  of  this  Bulletin,  sent  a 
special  delegation  of  three  of  its  most  prominent  citizens  to  represent  that  Republic  at 
the  dedication. 

DOMINICAN   REPUBLIC. 

Santo  Domingo,  April  25,  1910. 
The  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  General  Ramón  Cáceres,  sends  greet- 
ings to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
hoping  that  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
of  progress  to  the  institution. 

ECUADOR. 

Quito,  April  19,  1910. 
I  congratulate  the  Great  Republic  on  dedication  of  the  Palace  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  the  basis  upon  which  rests  American  confraternity. 

Eloy  Alfaro, 

President. 

GUATEMALA. 

Guatemala,  April  26,  1910. 
John  Barrett, 

Director  International  Bureau  American  RepuJdics,  Washington: 
There  could  be  no  better  interpreter  than  yourself  to  convey  the  expressions  of  con- 
gratulation of  the  people  and  Government  of  Gautemala  to  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the 
International  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  an  institution  which  will  be,  undoubt- 
edly, the  alma  mater  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  nations  forming  such  union.  Please 
state  that  this  message  is  sent  not  only  to  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  to  all  persons  in  any  way  cooperating  to  the  happy  termination  of  such 
a  lofty  idea.  You  will  also  please  receive  for  all  this  my  justly  due  and  sincere 
thanks.  M.  Estrada  C, 

President. 

HAITI. 

Port  au  Prince,  April  25,  1910. 
My  congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Palace  for  the 
Bureau.  Antoine  Simon, 

President. 


LOVING  CUP  PRESENTED  TO  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FIRST  PAN-AM  KR1CAN  CONFER- 
ENCE HELD  AT  WASHINGTON  IN  Issi  (in.  BY  THE  DELEGATES  OF  THE  LATIN- 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  AND  NOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  MRS.  EMMONS 
BLAINE,  OF  CHICAGO. 
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HONDURAS. 

Tegucigalpa,  April  26,  1910. 
Luis  Lazo,  Washington: 

Through  you  I  inform  Mr.  Barrett  that  the  countries  of  the  continent  must  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  knowing  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  building  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau,  Washington,  which  promises  so  much  for  the  good  of  America. 

D  avila, 
President. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico  City,  April  25. 
That  the  passions  of  men  may  not  tear  asunder  that  which  nature  holds  together, 
it  is  my  wish  that  the  inauguration  of  this  building  may  represent  the  real  union 
which  must  exist  among  all  the  Republics  of  the  continent. 

Pórfiro  Díaz, 

President. 

NICARAGUA. 

Managua,  April  26,  1910. 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  Washington. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  building  of  the  International  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics marks  in  the  life  of  the  western  world  a  happy  and  memorable  event.  In  view 
of  the  dignity  of  this  occasion,  Nicaragua  joins  in  spirit  her  sister  nations.  Kindly 
act  on  this  day  as  the  moral  representative  of  this  sovereign  state,  and  be  the  inter- 
preter of  our  sentiments  of  peace  and  confraternity. 

,T.  Madriz, 

President. 


PANAMA. 


Panama,  April  25,  1910. 


Legation  or  Panama,  Washington, 

For  the  director  of  the  Bureau. 
The  dedication  of  the  building  which  will  serve  as  the  future  home  of  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  American  Republics  completes  the  chain  of  amity,  international 
understanding,  and  closer  relations,  the  first  link  of  which  was  forged  by  the  eminent 
Monroe.  The  youngest  Republic  of  the  continent  sends  cordial  greetings  on  this 
eventful  day  to  its  sisters  and  invokes  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty  for  those  who, 
through  their  efforts  and  generosity,  have  made  possible  this  monument  of  American 

unity. 

Mendoza, 

President  of  Panama. 

PERU. 

Lima,  April  25. 
To  Peruvian  Legation,  Washington. 

Express  to  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics  the  gratification  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  building  which 
is  a  symbol  of  the  ideals  of  solidarity  and  justice  among  the  American  nations. 

Augusto  B.  Leguia, 

President  of  Peru. 

SALVADOR. 

San  Salvador,  April  26,  1910. 
Legation  Salvador,  Washington. 

The  building  of  the  American  Republics  to  be  dedicated,  which  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  magnamimity  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  creates  a  new  bond  of  union  between 
the  peoples  of  America,  and  marks  a  step  further  on  the  road  of  its  progress.  The 
Salvadorean  Government  gladly  joins  in  the  festivities  on  this  happy  occasion,  and 
sends  greetings  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  the  honor- 
able representatives  of  the  governments  of  America,  and  to  Director  Barrett. 

President  Figueroa. 
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URUGUAY. 

Asuncion,  April  25. 
Minister  of  Uruguay,  Washington. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  requests  your  excellency  to  convey  his  congratula- 
tions on  the  dedication  of  the  building  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics. 

Emilio  Barbaroux, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Caracas,  April  25,  1910. 


VENEZUELA. 


Chairman  Governing  Board, 

International  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
The  building  of  the  Union  fittingly  symbolizes  the  moral  structure  upon  which 
rests  the  sincere  confraternity  of  the  Republics  in  this  continent,  without  which 
they  will  never  set  an  example  to  the  world  nor  attain  their  lofty  destinies.  Vene- 
zuela sends  congratulations  to  its  sister  nations,  and  particularly  to  the  great  Republic 
in  whose  territory  has  been  erected  this  monument  to  continental  harmony. 

Emilio  Constantino  Guerrero, 

Acting  President. 

Special  messages  of   congratulation,  or  notes   of   regret   at  their 
inability  to  be  present,  were  also  received  from  the  following: 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Sr.  D.  Enrique  Creel,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico. 

Sr.  D.  José  Y.  Liman  tour,  Minister  of  the  Treasury  of  Mexico. 

Hon.  James  Bryce,  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain. 

Count  J.  H.  von  Bernstorff,  Ambassador  of  Germany. 

Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  United  States  Ambassador,  Paris. 

Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Sr.  Don  Ignacio  L.  de  la  Barra,  of  Mexico  City. 

Charles  Murphy,  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

General  Frederick  D.  Grant. 

Enrique  Barreda,  of  Peru. 

Gen.  Gregorio  S.  Riera,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Hon.  Judson  Harmon,  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  T.  Burden  and  the  Misses  Burden,  of  New  York. 

J.  P.  Morgan  and  J.  P.  Morgan,  jr.,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine,  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Helen  Gould,  of  New  York. 

Charles  R.  Flint,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  of  New  York. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Sands,  United  States  Minister  to  Guatemala. 

Gen.  Ignacio  Andrade,  Venezuelan  Minister  to  Cuba. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Goethals,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  Canal 

Zone. 
Ex-Governor  Geo.  C.  Pafdee,  of  California. 
Hon.  R.  S.  Reynolds  Hitt,  United  States  Minister  to  Panama. 
Hon.  John  B.  Jackson,  United  States  Minister  to  Cuba. 
Hon.  Frank  D.  Lalanne,  President,  National  Board  of  Trade,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Craighead,  President,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Sanders,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Richard  R.  Neill,  formerly  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Lima,  Peru. 
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Bernard  X.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Frank  A.  Munsey,  of  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Henry  White,  late  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Paris. 

Arthur  Ruhl  and  Caspar  Whitney,  of  "Collier's  Weekly." 

President  Nicholas  M.  Butler,  of  Columbia  University. 

President  John  H.  Finley,  of  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Homer  S.  King,  President,  San  Francisco  International  Exposition. 

E.  B.  Filsinger,  President,  Latin  American  and  Foreign  Trade  Association,  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

James  E.  Davidson,  President,  Bay  County  McKinley  Club,  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

Geo.  W.  Perkins,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Frederick  Townsend  Martin,  of  New  York  City. 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Mason,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Paris. 

Hon.  A.  M.  Thackara,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Berlin. 

Hon.  Arnold  Shanklin,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Mexico  City. 

Leon  Strauss,  New  York  correspondent  of  !<La  Prensa"  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Vasco  Abreu,  New  York  correspondent  of  the  "Jornal  do  Commercio"  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

H.  L.  Bridgman,  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  "Standard  Union." 

James  A.  Scrymser,  President,  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

John  J.  McCook,  of  New  York. 

Sr.  Don  A.  Aldasoro,  Subsecretary  of  Fomento,  Mexico  City. 

M.  Pierre  Hudicourt,  of  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

Sr.  Don  J.  V.  Fernandez,  Consul-General  of  Argentina,  New  York. 

Sturges  Dorrance,  of  The  Dorrance  Company,  New  York. 

Emil  L.  Boas,  Resident  Director  of  the  Hamburg-American  Steamship  Line, 
New  York. 

C.  H.  Ellis,  General  Manager,  United  Fruit  Company,  New  Orleans. 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  of  Chicago. 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  of  Chicago. 

Judge  Thomas  Burke,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Higginson,  Consul-General  of  Bolivia,  New  York. 

Cornelius  Bliss,  of  New  York. 

Truxton  Beale,  of  California. 

Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  President,  International  Banking  Corporation,  New  York. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  of  Boston. 

Sr.  Don  Antonio  Lazo- Arriaga,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  David  Kinley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

U.  S.  Grant,  jr.,  of  San  Diego,  California. 

R.  Suydam  Grant,  of  New  York. 

Joseph  E.  Stevens,  of  New  York. 

Prof.  William  R.  Shepherd,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Chatfield-Taylor,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Russell,  of  New  York. 

Frank  B.  Reynolds,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

A.  W.  Preston,  President,  United  Fruit  Company,  Boston. 

John  Foord,  Secretary,  American  Asiatic  Association,  New  York. 

C.  A.  Green,  of  R,  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Thomas  Kearny,  of  New  York. 

Minor  C.  Keith,  Vice-President,  United  Fruit  Company,  New  York. 

H.  D.  Scott,  of  San  Francisco. 

Jeptha  H.  Wade,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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George  I.  Wilson,  of  New  York. 
"  Lloyd  Warren,  of  New  York. 
Whitney  Warren,  of  New  York. 
James  Bertram,  Secretary  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Lawrence  L.  Gillespie,  of  New  York. 
James  M.  Beck,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  Lamar  C.  Quintero,  of  New  Orleans. 
Col.  Ike  T.  Pryor,  President,  The  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress,  San 

Antonio,  Texas. 
E.  F.  Baldwin,  of  "The  Outlook." 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President,  National  City  Bank,  New  York. 
Lafayette  Young,  Editor  of  "The  Des  Moines  Capital." 

Sr.  Don  M.  Varona,  Secretary  of  Sanitation  and  Public  Charity,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  New  York. 

Secretary  of  the  Fremont  Commercial  Club,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 
Phoenix  Ingraham,  of  New  York. 
Severo  Mallet- Prévost,  of  New  York. 
E.  Clarence  Jones,  of  New  York. 
Hon.  John  S.  Runnells,  of  Chicago. 

President  Wentworth  and  Officers  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Portland,  Oregon. 
A.  Bid  well,  President,  The  First  National  Bank,  Freeport,  Illinois. 
D.  B.  Breed,  of  the  Freeport  (Illinois)  "Journal." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Westinghouse,  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts. 
Hon.  Frank  Wiborg,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

President  L.  Clark  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  James,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
A.  Alexander,  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hugh  Bancroft,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  Bent,  of  Sparrows  Point,  Maryland. 
The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Arlington  Club,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
Mrs.  William  I.  Buchanan,  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 
T.  Sandford  Beaty,  of  New  York. 
James  M.  Motley,  of  New  York. 
Henry  E.  Dosch,  of  Seattle,  Washington. 

D.  Bankhardt,  Director  of  "El  Hacendado  Mexicano,"  Mexico  City. 
Sr.  Don  E.  Mejía,  Consul-General,  of  Salvador,  San  Francisco. 
Sr.  Don  Federico  Boyd,  Chargé  d'Affaires  of  Salvador,  at  Panama. 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Review  of  Reviews,"  New  York. 
President  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California. 
Sr.  Don  Luis  P.  Aguirre,  of  Guatemala. 
Sr.  Don  Ignacio  G.  Saravia,  of  Guatemala. 
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THE  lure  of  altitude  seems  to  have  caught  at  the  spirit  of 
man  to  lead  him  struggling  up  almost  unscalable  peaks 
from  earliest  times.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  only 
within  the  last  half  century  has  the  fascination  of  moun- 
tain climbing  become  the  romance  of  geography;  daring  scientists 
have  conquered  more  mountains  in  that  period  than  during  any  other 
time  in  their  search  for  geological  data,  and  many  lives  have  been  sac- 
rificed at  the  shrine  of  science  by  her  devotees  while  pitting  skill  and 
strength  against  enduring  nature.  Soon  little  was  left  to  learn  in  this 
field  in  Europe,  so  these  intrepid  mountaineers,  ever  struggling  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  world,  turned  their  eyes  toward  Asia,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica, seeking  other  difficulties  to  overcome  and  hailing  with  joy  any 
word  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  gigantic  elevation.  In  the  western 
world  was  found  a  fertile  field  for  their  efforts.  Ten  thousand  miles 
of  mountain  from  the  Circle  to  the  Horn,  with  peaks  piercing  the  skies 
from  the  snow  lands  of  Alaska,  aslant  America,  through  the  tropical 
table  lands  of  Ecuador  to  the  wilds  of  Patagonia.  The  elevations  of 
the  southern  half  of  this  range  that  have  since  held  the  interest  of 
scientist  and  traveler  alike,  were  almost  unknown  and  unnamed,  and 
South  America  to  the  Alpine  mountain  climber  was  terra  incognito 
indeed.  A  dim  knowledge  of  the  mountain  majesty  of  the  northern 
half  of  this  range  had  come  to  them  through  the  writings  of  the  early 
explorers.  Mackenzie's  voyages,  the  tales  of  Bering's  travels,  and 
the  stories  of  Cook's  voyages  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  contained  refer- 
ences to  high  mountains  often  seen  from  their  ships;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Mount  McKinley,  the  highest  peak  of  the  range  of  the 
Rockies,  received  little  notice  from  early  explorers,  although  in 
favorable  weather  it  can  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  150  miles,  a  great 
white  mass  that  dwarfs  the  many  hills  surrounding  it.  In  fact,  in 
1897,  when  Mr.  W.  A.  Dickey,  who  had  ascended  the  Susitani  River 
and  had  located  and  named  Mount  McKinley,  upon  returning  to  civil- 
ization described  his  discovery,  his  story  was  not  believed,  and  the 
whole  account  of  his  trip  was  treated  as  a  traveler's  tale.  However,, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Vancouver  saw  this  mountain  in  1793,. 


a  By  Granville  Fortescue. 
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and  it  was  long  known  to  the  natives  of  the  vicinity  as  "Traleika," 
a  word  which  means  '  'Great  Mountain,"  and  when  the  Russians  owned 
Alaska  they  called  it  "Bulshaia,"  a  word  of  the  same  significance. 
Even  before  Mr.  Dickey  called  attention  to  it  and  named  it  Mount 
McKinley,  the  prospectors  of  the  Yukon  knew  it  as  Frank  Dens- 
more's  peak.  Mr.  Dickey's  estimate  of  its  height,  20,000  feet,  is 
interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  subsequent  measurements  showed 
that  he  was  only  300  feet  out  of  the  way  in  his  guess.  The  figures 
now  given  by  the  Geological  Survey,  obtained  by  taking  the  mean 
of  20  measurements,  arrived  at  by  triangulation,  places  the  height 
as  20,300.  This  great  mountain  defied  all  attempts  to  dominate  its 
peak  until  the  early  spring  of  1910,  when  an  expedition  under  Thomas 


(Courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.) 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS. 
View  from  Libby  glacier,  Alaska.    One  of  the  first  known  famous  mountains  of  America. 

Lloyd  made  a  dash  for  the  top  and  after  weeks  of  incessant  toil 
reached  their  goal.  Full  details  of  this  expedition  have  not  been 
published  at  this  writing,  but  the  account  of  the  adventure  is  eagerly 
awaited  by  all  interested  in  mountain  climbing.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  scientist  accompanied  the  party. 

Mount  Fairweather,  the  most  imposing  peak  rising  flush  from  the 
sea  level,  was  so  named  by  Cook  in  1778.  There  are  no  records  that 
it  has  ever  been  climbed,  although  its  altitude,  15,292  feet,  would  not 
indicate  that  the  ascent  was  difficult. 

More  interesting  than  Fairweather  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  a  peak  first 
seen  by  Bering  in  1741.  and  given  this  name  because  the  day  of 
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discovery  was  sacred  to  St.  Elias.  Its  height  was  for  years  a  matter 
of  acrimonious  dispute  among  scientists.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  M.  Dégelât,  a  French  explorer,  by  measuring  the 
reciprocal  distances  of  adjacent  mountains  and  taking  their  relative 
angles  with  his  sextant,  determined  its  height  as  12,672  feet  above 
sea  level  and  its  location  as  eight  leagues  from  the  coast.  Later, 
Malaspina  gave  the  figures  of  elevation  as  17,800  feet,  but  now  the 
figures  arrived  at  by  the  Geological  Survey  give  the  altitude  as 
18,024  feet.  For  years  Mount  St.  Elias  defied  the  efforts  of  all  who 
would  scale  its  snowclad  sides,  and  in  this  regard  it  may  be  said  that 
the  overcoming  of  mere  altitude  is  not  always  the  greatest  difficulty 


(Courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Geolofrical  Survey.) 

GROUP  ON  MOUNT  WHITNEY. 

encountered  in  the  sport  of  mountain  climbing;  but,  as  in  this  case,  in 
a  field  remote  from  civilization,  with  a  mountain  whose  area  is  prac- 
tically all  above  the  snow  line  in  the  subarctic  region,  the  preliminary 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  even  the  actual  attempt  at  ascend- 
ing the  peak  is  commenced  are  sometimes  insurmountable.  In  1886 
Lieutenant  Sew  alte,  of  the  United  States  Army,  made  an  attempt 
to  ascend  Mount  St.  Elias.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Toppam  in  1888, 
while  Professor  Russell  made  two  attempts  in  1890  and  1891,  and 
in  the  latter  effort  failed  by  a  very  small  margin.  The  honor  of 
conquering  this  giant  of  the  north  was  reserved  for  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  who  solved  this  stubborn  problem  of  geology  in  1897,  while 
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he  was  making  one  of  his  voyages  in  search  of  the  farthest  north. 
In  sportsmanlike  generosity  of  spirit  the  intrepid  Italian  named  the 
camp  where  he  passed  his  last  night  before  making  his  final  ascent 
"Russell  Col"  in  compliment  to  Professor  Russell,  the  record  of 
whose  previous  experiences  did  much  to  make  possible  the  final 
success  of  ascent.  Mount  St.  Elias  now  stands  a  corner  stone  on  the 
boundary  between  American  and  British  possessions. 

We  will  leave  the  great  peaks  of  Alaska  and  consider  the  mountains 
of  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  United  States  proper.  Mounts  Whitney, 
Shasta,  Hood,  and  Rainier  early  caught  the  eye  of  the  alpinists  of 
our  country,  and  the  account  of  the  climbs  of  Clarence  King  in 
California  is  a  most  interesting  and  well-written  story  of  the  first 


(Courtesy  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  | 

STEAMING  VOLCANO. 
Nearest  to  an  active  North  American  volcano. 


geological  explorations  of  the  Sierras.  Sierra  is  the  Spanish  word 
that  signifies  mountain  range;  it  also  means  "saw"  in  the  Castilian 
tongue,  and  was  applied  to  certain  geological  formations  because  of 
the  fancied  resemblance  of  their  outlines  to  that  of  this  carpenter's 
tool. 

In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  the  most  prominent  peak  is  Mount 
Tyndall,  named  in  honor  of  the  famous  English  scientist.  This  peak 
is  especially  notable  as  being  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able climbs  in  the  history  of  mountaineering,  when  it  was  ascended 
by  Clarence  King.  He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia state  geological  survey  and  had  been  sent  out  with  others  by 
Prof.  Josiah  Dwight  Whitney  to  make  geological  investigations. 
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This  climb  was  not  as  remarkable  in  point  of  altitude  (for 
the  mountain  is  but  14,386  feet  in  height)  as  in  the  matter  of 
difficulties  overcome  and  because  of  the  curious  aids  used,  a  lasso 
and  a  bowie  knife,  which  are  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of 
alpinism.  Mr.  King,  who  had  discovered  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  top  of  California,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cotter,  with  two  packs 
weighing  40  pounds  each,  containing  instruments,  food,  etc.,  took 
leave  of  their  companions  early  one  May  morning  in  1864  and 
turned  their  faces  to  the  graven  granite  wall  that  rose  before  them 


(Courtesy  of  Scribner's  Magazine.) 

MOUNT  HOOD. 

Easy  of  ascent.    A  good  practice  climb  for  the  amateur  alpinist. 

pillared  and  pinnacled  like  the  castle  of  some  mountain  god,  while 
beyond,  overtopping  all,  stood  Mount  Tyndall,  the  silver  and  white 
watchtower  whose  topmost  peak  they  had  determined  to  dominate. 
The  two  geologists  set  out  with  stout  hearts  and  stout  boots  and  soon 
found  a  ridge  that  seemed  to  lead  across  the  valley  and  connect  with 
the  spur  of  the  wall  before  them,  along  which  they  could  find  a  way 
to  the  foot  of  Mount  Tyndall,  but  this  path  was  beset  with  many 
difficulties.  Great  bowlders  blocked  their  way  and  giant  gorges 
opened  at  their  feet,  making  necessary  long  detours  until  at  last  the 
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sun  sank  and  "twilight  let  her  curtain  down  and  pinned  it  with  a 
star."  Darkness  found  the  two  men  upon  a  sloping  cliff,  the  angle 
of  which  made  it  a  disappointing  bed;  in  fact,  they  had  to  block 
their  feet  to  keep  from  sliding  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  while 
asleep,  and  to  add  to  their  discomfort  the  weather  turned  suddenly 
cold,  the  thermometer  marking  2°  above  zero.  At  4  they  rose  again 
to  climb  the  crags,  but  their  path  now  led  up  a  snow  slope  of  so 
great  an  angle  that  steps  had  to  be  cut  to  assist  in  climbing.  Here 
the  bowie  knife  proved  especially  useful.  After  an  hour  or  so  of  this 
kind  of  work,  they  looked  back  to  realize  the  danger  of  their  situation. 
Below  them  stretched  a  smooth  slope  of  snow  dropping  thousands 
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CROSSING  THE  MORAINES,  MALASPINA,  ALASKA. 


of  feet  at  a  most  alarming  angle,  pierced  here  and  there  by  needles 
of  rock  and  ice  against  which  they  would  have  been  dashed  to  eter- 
nity with  one  misstep  on  their  upward  journey,  yet  on  they  toiled; 
their  ascent  became  more  difficult,  until  at  last  they  found  them- 
selves on  a  narrow  ledge  which  ran  diagonally  along  a  smooth  per- 
pendicular cliff.  This  they  followed  past  places  where  it  so  narrowed 
that  they  were  compelled  to  hug  the  granite  wall  poised  above  prec- 
ipices that  sheared  away  to  unfathomable  depths.  But  this  ledge 
came  to  an  end;  there  was  no  foothold  farther  on,  and  looking  back 
their  path  seemed  impossible  of  descent,  for  one  can  climb  upward 


Courtesy  of  the  Ü.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


MOUNT  RAINIER. 
View  of  the  Liberty  Cap,  near  Spray  Falls. 
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where  a  downward  passage  would  mean  a  swift  drop  to  sure  death. 
Their  plight  seemed  indeed  hopeless,  with  no  chance  of  further 
advance,  while  to  descend  alive  seemed  impossible. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  King  discovered  a  shelf  of  rock  about  30  feet 
directly  overhead,  and  this  shelf  seemed  again  to  lead  upward,  but 
how  to  gain  it?  The  intervening  wall  was  perpendicular  and  offered 
neither  handhold  nor  foothold.  On  its  edge,  however,  could  be  seen 
several  spikes  of  granite,  whether  firmly  attached  or  loosened  stones 
they  could  not  tell.  Then,  in  desperation,  one  coiled  the  lasso  and 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  managed  to  cast  the  loop  over 
a  stone  spike  on  the  shelf  above  them  and  draw  it  taut.     Testing 


(Courtesy  of  Scrifoner's  Magazine.) 

MOUNT  SHASTA. 

The  famous  California  peak,  worshiped  by  the  Indians  in  earlier  times. 

its  strength  carefully  and  finding  the  rope  held  their  combined 
weights,  Mr.  King  then  commenced  to  climb  it  hand  over  hand. 
The  wall  against  which  his  body  hung  was  smooth,  and  there  he 
swung  like  a  pendulum,  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth.  But 
all  went  well  and  soon  the  intrepid  climber  was  sprawling  on  the 
granite  shelf,  another  difficulty  overcome.  The  precious  instru- 
ments were  then  hauled  up,  Mr.  Cotter  following  hand  over  hand 
up  the  rope  as  his  companion  liad  done,  and  the  two  geologists  were 
ready  and  eager  to  face  any  new  danger  that  the  further  ascent 
might  hold  in  store  for  them.  We  will  not  journey  higher  with  them, 
however,  for  enough  has  been  told  of  this  famous  climb  to  show  how 
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two  men  of  resource  and  daring,  and  equipped  only  with  a  bowie  knife 
and  a  lasso,  stormed  and  captured  one  of  the  most  forbidding  heights 
of  nature,  for  after  several  other  narrow  escapes  and  desperate 
hazards  they  stood  victorious  on  the  snow-white  dome  of  Mount 
Tyndall. 

There  are  higher  summits  than  Tyndall  in  the  Western  States. 
Mount  Whitney,  named  in  honor  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  is  perhaps 
the  highest  peak  in  the  United  States  proper,  being  14,502  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  height  was  dominated  by  Bengale, 
Lucas,  and  Johnson  in  1873.  Mount  Shasta,  its  name  being  derived 
from  the  Indian  tribe  Saste  or  Shastika,  with  its  snow  and  silver 
crown  shining  in  the  clouds,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
peaks  of  our  country. 


"OLD  POPO." 

The  glittering  giant  that  guards  the  City  of  Mexico. 

In  Mexico,  a  land  that  might  be  called  the  mother  of  volcanoes, 
we  find  three  majestic  mountains  of  interest,  both  because  of  alti- 
tude and  history.  Orizaba,  of  almost  perfect  geometric  form,  known 
to  the  Indians  as  "Citlaltepetl"  (Mountain  of  the  Star)  rises  over 
18,000  feet — a  beautiful  lime- white  cone. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  up  this  glorious  peak  belongs  to  an 
American,  William  F.  Reynolds,  second  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
who  was  attached  to  Scott's  army  in  1848.  One  Maynards  accom- 
panied him,  and  the  party  is  supposed  to  have  included  several 
soldiers.  There  is  little  record  of  this  achievement  and  for  a  long 
time  the  story  of  the  climb  was  discredited,  the  natives  especially 
declaring  the  feat  impossible  of  accomplishment.  However,  a 
Frenchman,  Alexandre  DAiGNON,made  the  ascent  in  1851  and  found 
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a  tattered  American  flag  flying  from  the  summit  with  the  date  1848 
cut  in  deep  figures  on  the  staff.  Thus  Reynolds  and  his  squad  of 
hardy  amateur  alpinists  were  exonerated  and  their  claim  to  being 
the  first  up  this  "Fujiyama"  of  the  Mexicans  established  beyond 
all  doubt. 

Orizaba  is  a  sacred  mountain  in  Aztec  mythology.  The  legend 
runs  that  Quetzalcoatl,  "God  of  the  Air"  and  indeed  the  great 
prophet  and  most  important  figure  of  the  Toltec  religion,  corre- 
sponding to  Confucius  in  China,  Mahomet  in  India,  and  of  whom 
the  Messiah  myth  was  also  current,  died  at  Coatzacoalcos  and  his 
body  was  brought  to  Orizaba.  His  royal  remains  were  consumed 
by  a  divine  fire  and  his  spirit  flew  heavenward  under  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  peacock. 


Photo  by  C.  B.  Waite.  Mexico  City. 

CRATER  OF  MOUNT  POPOCATEPETL. 

A  seemingly  inexhaustible  sulphur  mine  where  Cortez  first  obtained  a  supply  which  he  used  in  making 
gunpowder  to  replenish  his  ammunition. 

Lxtaccihuatl,  the  ruin  of  a  volcano,  might  be  known  as  the  despair 
of  the  American  school-teacher,  because  of  its  seemingly  unpro- 
nounceable name.  However,  "white  woman,"  for  that  is  what  the 
word  means  in  the  Aztec  tongue,  is  simple  of  saying,  and  if  one 
pronounces  lxtaccihuatl  as  if  it  were  written  Is-tac-see-watl,  it  will 
be  close  enough  in  view  of  our  meager  knowledge  of  this  ancient 
idiom. 

This  mountain  is  16,200  feet  high  with  a  snow  line  at  14,300  feet, 
and  Cortez  was  the  first  European  to  cross  it  when  he  passed  to 
the  Valley  of  Mexico  on  his  campaign  of  conquest.  A  German 
named  Sonneschmidt  dominated  it  in  1772,  while  almost  a  century 
later,  in  1853,  a  party  of  French  engineers  scaled  its  sloping  sides. 
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And  now  we  come  to  that  Vesuvius  of  America,  Popocatepetl, 
"the  mountain  of  smoke,"  for  such  is  the  significance  of  the  word 
in  the  language  of  the  Aztecs.  It  rises  in  glorious  elevation  17,794 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  although  some  50  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico  seems  to  stand  a  sentinel  at  its  very  gates.  Indian  tradition 
has  it  that  both  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  were  thrown  up  from 
the  plain  after  a  violent  earthquake  and  have  attained  their  pres- 
ent heights  by  the  gradual  piling  up  of  lava  and  rocks  after  various 
eruptions.  The  last  of  these  disturbances  occurred  in  1802.  The 
mountain  is  a  mine  of  sulphur,  and  Cortez  sent  detachments  here  to 
gather  this  mineral  substance  for  use  in  making  gunpowder  when  his 
ammunition  ran  low.    The  whole  crater  is  lined  with  sulphur  seem- 


Fhoto  by  C.  B.  Waite.  Mexico  City. 

TOBOGGANING   IN   THE   TROPICS. 

The  sulphur  miners  engaged  in  extracting  this  mineral  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Popocatepetl  coast 
from  the  crest  to  the  timber  line  when  the  day's  work  is  done. 

ingly  to  a  depth  of  1,000  feet  and  more  than  100,000,000  tons  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  out  since  1519.  The  miners  have  an  ideal 
way  of  returning  from  work.  When  the  day's  toil  is  done,  they  mount 
a  sort  of  toboggan  at  the  edge  of  the  crater  and  slide  the  snow  slope 
to  the  timber  line.  The  exhilaration  of  the  descent  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described. 

To  whom  the  honor  of  first  surmounting  Popocatepetl  belongs  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  a  distinguished  Congressman  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  William  Sulzer,  has  recently  conquered  the  "moun- 
tain of  smoke,"  and  here  is  the  story  of  his  climb  as  told  by  him: 

Popocatepetl  is  located  about  35  miles  southeast  from  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  can 
be  seen  on  a  clear  day  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  The  natives  of 
Mexico  call  it  "Old  Popo,  "  and  although  it  is  not  now  an  active  volcano,  at  present 
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being  semidormant,  yet  geologists  tell  us  it  is  liable  to  get  busy  at  any  time  and  vomit 
forth  lava  and  work  destruction  as  it  did  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago.  The 
Mexican  Plateau  is  covered  in  places  with  hundreds  of  feet  of  lava  from  the  eruptions 
in  prehistoric  times  of  this  titan  of  the  Sierra  Madres. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  June  15,  1909,  I  left  Mexico  City,  accompanied  by  Señor 
Bonifacio  Gonzales  Ortega,  known  to  many  who  have  visited  the  land  of  Cortez 
as  "Barney,  the  Guide,  "  and  he  is  the  best  guide  in  all  Mexico,  bar  none.  We  jour- 
neyed from  San  Lazaro  station  over  the  little  mountain  railroad  to  Popo  station,  a  few 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  great  volcanic  mountain.  This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places 
in  Mexico,  a  summer  and  winter  resort  for  many  of  the  well-to-do  people  living  in  the 
city.  And  located  here,  I  must  tell  you,  is  an  excellent  inn,  one  of  the  best  that  I 
ound  in  Mexico.  It  is  kept  by  the  obliging  Capt.  Charles  Holt,  formerly  of  New 
York,  a  friend  of  the  late  Andrew  H.  Green,  "father  of  Greater  New  York."  Mr. 
Green  was  very  much  interested  in  the  grounds  of  Popo  Park,  which  surrounds  the 
inn,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  parks  I  have  ever  seen. 


IXTACCIHUATL. 

Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  sleeping  woman,  because  of  the  fancied  resemblance  of  its  outline  to 
that  of  a  recumbent  female. 

Popo  Park  Inn  is  the  place  to  stop  and  the  place  to  fit  out  to  climb  the  Popocatepetl 
Mountain.  We  left  early  the  next  morning,  just  about  daylight,  with  two  Indian 
guides  from  Amecameca,  and  we  rode  all  that  clay  on  burros,  steadily  climbing  up 
until  late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Ilamacus  ranch.  This  constitutes  the  first 
day's  journey.  It  rained  all  day  and  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  tired  and  hungry,  and 
camped  there  for  the  night.  Ilamacus  ranch,  by  the  way,  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  only 
a  tumble-down  shack  in  the  tall  timber,  where  ranchmen  and  travelers  tarry  for  the 
night  now  and  then. 

The  next  morning,  the  16th  day  of  June,  we  were  up  at  3  o'clock,  had  cocoa  and 
tortillas,  and  then  began  the  difficult  part  of  the  ascent,  going  gradually  but  surely  up 
the  northwest  slope.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  reached  Las  Cruces — the 
place  of  the  cross — and  this  was  as  far  as  the  burros  could  go.  They  were  practically 
exhausted  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  difficulty  of  climbing 
through  the  scrub  and  trees.     Las  Cruces,  which  means  the  "place  of  the  cross,"  is 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  huge  wooden  cross,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  timber  and 
the  beginning  of  the  snow  line.  Leaving  the  burros  here  we  began  the  climb  upward 
in  snow  and  over  ice,  and  in  places  it  was  very,  very  difficult,  and  almost  perpendicu- 
lar. The  ice  was  extremely  slippery,  and  the  snow  in  spots  very  soft,  and  at  times 
we  sank  in  it  almost  up  to  our  waists,  and  progress  was  very  slow  and  exhausting. 
However,  the  guides  were  excellent  mountain  climbers,  and  had  been  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  so  they  told  me,  several  years  before.  They  certainly  knew  the  best 
route  to  reach  the  summit.  My  knowledge  of  mountain  climbing  told  me  this.  One 
of  the  Indian  guides  kept  a  little  in  advance,  the  other  a  little  in  the  rear,  Barney  and 
I  in  the  center,  and  we  zigzagged  back  and  forth,  at  times,  only  making  100  feet  of 
upward  progress. 

The  rain  of  the  previous  night  had  ceased.  The  sun  shone  brightly.  The  day  was 
perfectly  clear.  In  this  regard  we  were  fortunate  and  unfortunate.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  in  the  skies,  the  view  grander  every  lap,  but  the  sun  beat  down  upon  us  ter- 
rifically, blinding  and  burning  and  blistering  us  wherever  it  could,  and  here  Old  Sol 
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CLOUD-CRESTED    ORIZABA. 

A  mountain  famous  in  Aztec  mytholog}',  first  climbed  by  an  officer  of  Scott's  army,  who  planted 
the  American  flag  at  the  top. 

burns  to  the  bones.  However,  we  toiled  on,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  to  the  top  befi  ire 
it  again  became  misty  or  cloudy,  in  order  to  get  the  magnificent  view.  About  1,500 
feet  from  the  summit  one  of  the  guides  practically  swooned,  began  bleeding  profusely 
from  the  nostrils,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  breath.  He  could  go  no  far- 
ther. He  was  exhausted  and  done  for.  After  resting,  he  returned  to  Las  Cruces, 
where  we  had  left  the  burros  hitched  to  trees. 

The  other  guide,  Barney,  and  I  kept  up  the  climb,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  and  I  know  something  of  mountain  climbing.  But 
I  was  determined  to  get  to  the  top,  and  get  to  the  top  I  would,  cost  what  it  might;  but 
one  has  no  idea  how  hard  it  is.  The  rarity  of  the  air  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
breathe.  I  thought  every  moment  I  was  choking,  and  at  times  I  became  so  dizzy  I 
had  to  fall  down  in  my  tracks,  stick  my  spike  in  the  snow  and  ice,  bury  my  head  in 
my  arms,  and  wait  until  I  was  rested  and  gol  my  wind:  then  up  and  on  and  on  again, 
higher  and  higher.  Barney  stood  it  splendidly.  The  Indian  guide  did  well,  lie 
was  une  ni'  the  finest  specimens,  physically,  of  an  Indian  I  ever  saw.  and  as  good  :i 
37671)     Bull.  6—10 -5 


Photograph  by  G.  K.  Gilbert.    Courtesy  of  The  National  Geographic  Society. 

A  CURIOUS  SNOW  FORMATION  FOUND  INTIIGH  ALTITUDES. 

The  effect  of  sun  and  atmosphere  on  the  snows  of  the  mountain  sides  is  such  as  to  bring  to  mind  a 
picture  of  white-robed  monks,  and  in  Chile  this  formation  on  Mount  Aconcagua  is  known  as  "  Los 
Penitentes." 
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mountain  climber  as  I  ever  knew.  The  Indian  guides  of  Mexico  are  said  to  equal 
the  Swiss  in  their  ability  as  mountain  climbers. 

After  nearly  five  hours  of  steady  climbing  on  an  almost  perpendicular  precipice  of 
sheer  snow  and  ice  we  finally  reached  the  top — the  summit  of  old  Popocatapetl — 
and  although  we  were  more  dead  than  alive,  after  resting  a  few  minutes  we  took  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  glorious  view  from  the  summit  can  not  be  surpassed  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.     It  is  worth  the  struggle. 

It  was  a  clear  day;  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  we  were  particularly 
fortunate  in  this,  as  the  summit  of  this  wonderful  old  volcano  is  nearly  always  more 
or  less  veiled  in  fog  and  clouds — the  weather  invariably  bad,  rain  and  snow  almost 
incessant,  and  the  cold  wind  blowing  a  gale,  day  and  night.  But  the  view — buena 
vista — ah,  I  shall  never  forget  the  view.  Looking  in  every  direction,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west — a  hundred  miles  and  more.  All  the  towns  and  villages  and  cities  of 
Mexico;  the  valleys;  the  other  lesser  mountains;  the  rivers  and  lakes;  to  the  east,  far 
in  the  distance,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stretching  away  in  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
I  had  a  good  pair  of  field  glasses  with  me,  and  the  view  I  obtained  more  than  repaid  me 
for  all  the  hardships  and  all  the  exertions  I  was  compelled  to  make  in  gaining  the  sum- 
mit. It  was  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  the  glory  of  it  all.  That  view — the  scenes  from  the  top  of  that  mountain — will 
linger  in  my  memory  as  long  as  I  shall  live. 

South  of  the  Isthmus  are  situated  the  mountain  monarchs  of  the 
western  world,  and  it  is  only  within  forty  years  that  these  geological 
problems  have  received  the  attentionof  adventurous  scientists,  although 
Humboldt  made  explorations  and  ascents  in  South  America  as  early 
as  1802.  He  it  was  who  attempted  to  scale  Chimborazo,  "the  white 
watcher  of  the  western  seas,"  but  failed  to  get  beyond  19,000  feet,  a 
most  notable  achievement,  however,  under  the  circumstances;  while 
again,  in  1831,  Bousingault,  a  famous  French  naturalist,  attempted 
the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  but  was  turned  back  on  reaching  about 
the  same  height  as  Humboldt. 

The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
Cieza  de  Leon,  the  ancient  historian  of  Ecuador,  calls  this  peak 
"Urcolazo,"  signifying  "snow  mount"  in  the  Inca  tongue,  for  as  such 
it  was  known  to  the  Indians  of  Riobamba;  but  he  mentions  that  it 
was  also  known  to  the  Indians  of  Chimbo,  possibly  under  the  name  of 
"Chimborazu,"  "the  snows  of  the  Chimbos." 

The  glory  of  its  conquest  belongs  to  that  master  of  the  Matterhorn, 
Edward  Whymper,  who  fought  his  way  up  the  rugged  snow-clad  sides 
to  the  top,  20,498  feet  above  the  broad  Pacific.  The  last  stage  of  the 
ascent  was  accomplished  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  climbers 
found  themselves  in  a  deep  track  of  snow  that  may  have  concealed  a 
labyrinth  of  crevices;  in  fact,  one  of  the  party  sank  almost  out  of 
sight,  only  to  be  rescued  by  his  companions;  so  to  proceed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  sound  the  snow  with  each  step  ahead,  crawling  along  on  all 
fours.  After  three  hours  of  this  trail  they  found  that  they  were  strug- 
gling up  the  western  or  lowersummit.  Thusmucheiïortwasexpended 
uselessly,  as  they  were  compelled  to  descend  to  the  saddle  to  climb 


H  AUK  AN  A  PEAK  AND  GLACIER. 
Showing  the  difficulty  that  besets  the  path  of  any  who  attempt  to  ascend  Illampu  (Mount  Sorata). 
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the  higher  peak.  This  proved  less  difficult,  however,  and  after  an 
hour's  struggle  Whympek  planted  his  flag  on  the  topmost  crest  of 
Chimborazo  and  took  his  measurements.  He  later  ascended  the 
active  volcano  Cotopaxi,  to  which  he  gives  the  highest  references, 
writing  of  it  in  words  of  warmest  praise. 

Cotopaxi  is  an  ideal  volcano.  It  comports  itself,  volcanically  speaking,  in  a  regular 
and  well-behaved  manner.  It  is  not  one  of  the  provoking  sort — exploding  in  paroxysms 
and  going  to  sleep  directly  afterwards.  It  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  activity,  and  has 
been  so  ever  since  it  has  had  a  place  in  history. 

What  volcano  can  show  a  stronger  recommendation  ?  Needless  to 
say,  Cotopaxi  will  never  be  out  of  favor  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be 
an  exemplary  exponent  of  the  volcanic  art. 


MOUNT   SORATA. 

Whose  topmost  crest  has  yet  to  feel  the  foot  of  man,  although  Sir  Martin  Conway  was  halted  only 
250  feet  from  the  coveted  goal. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Whymper  spent  the  night  on  the  edge  of  the 
crater  peering  into  the  cavernous  recesses  that  belched  forth  fire 
and  smoke  proves  the  fascination  of  his  work  even  when  carried  on 
under  stress  of  the  severest  hardships. 

The  great  mountains  An  tisana  and  Cayamba,  both  over  19,000 
feet  elevation,  also  succumbed  to  the  untiring  Whymper,  and  the 
record  of  his  deeds  of  danger  climbing  in  the  equatorial  Andes  is  a 
classic  of  the  annals  of  geological  exploration.  After  those  colossi  of 
the  Cordilleras  had  been  conquered,  the  eyes  of  the  alpinists  turned 
southward,  where  still  more  lofty  peaks  of  undetermined  heights  were 
known  to  exist.  In  the  great  tableland  of  Chile  stood  cloud-crested 
Acancagua,    rising  grandly  to  the  skies,  while  Tupungato,   Llliinani, 


[MIGHTY  ACONCAGUA. 

Mountain  King  of  South  America,  rising  23,080  feet  'above  the  level  of  ¡the  Pacific,  and  if  measured 
from  the  sea  bed  perhaps  the  highest  point  in  the  world,  for  the  ocean  off  this  ^coast  soon  reaches 
unfathomable  depths. 
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and  Sorata  still  defied  the  most  determined  to  surmount  their  top- 
most heights. 

Acancagua,  the  highest  of  the  Andean  peaks  (23,080  feet),  was 
the  first  to  fall  as  a  prize  to  daring  climbers,  for  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  English  geologist,  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  1897,  and 
although  personally  compelled  by  sickness  to  abandon  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  summit  when  within  a  short  distance  of  realizing  his 
ambition,  one  of  his  companions,  Zurbriggen,  the  guide,  went  to 
the  very  apex,  and  later  Mr.  S.  Vines  and  Santi  Nicola,  members 
of  the  Fitzgerald  expedition,  also  arrived  at  the  top.  One  can 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  can  not  but  help  admiring  his 
persistence,  for  although  disappointed  here  he  at  once  turned  his 
eyes  toward  Tupungato,   only  to  be  again  defeated  personally  in 


Photo  by  C.  B.  Waite.  Mexico  City. 

CONTRAST   OF   SNOW   AND   SUMMER   LAND. 

the  climb  and  see  this  summit  also  put  to  the  credit  of  his  two  asso- 
ciates. Later,  in  1898,  Sir  Martin  Conway,  another  intrepid  Eng- 
lish alpinist,  made  the  ascent  of  Mount  Acancagua  and  placed  the 
peak  Illimani  to  his  credit.  This  mountain,  worshiped  as  a  god, 
is  some  21,192  feet  high,  and  the  name  means  either  " bright  condor" 
or  "with  much  water,"  according  to  different  derivations.  The 
story  of  how  its  frozen  crest  was  conquered  and  the  Union  Jack 
planted  at  the  top  is  thrilling  in  the  extreme.  Conway  was  not, 
however,  content  with  this  victory,  but  pushed  on  to  place  Mount 
Sorato  on  his  roll  of  first  ascents.  This  mountain  really  consists 
of  two  peaks — Ancohuma,  the  higher,  meaning  "white  water,"  and 
Illampu,  a  name  of  many  derivations,  meaning,  according  to  Ban- 
dolier, "with  his  brother."  This  peak  was  also  worshiped  as  a 
god  by  the  Incas  and  held  in  superstitious  reverence  by  them. 
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But  he  failed  here,  and  the  summit  of  this  grand  peak  remains  to 
to  this  day  unclimbed,  for  although  Miss  Annie  S.  Peck  made  the 
plucky  attempt  in  1903,  she  was  compelled  to  give  up  without 
quite  reaching  the  top.  However,  her  achievement  of  scaling  Mount 
Huascaran,  in  Peru,  three  years  later,  was  a  most  notable  feat.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  height, 
estimated  from  23,800  to  24,000  feet,  although  other  authorities  put 
it  lower,  but  it  is  sufficiently  lofty  and  difficult  to  entitle  Miss  Peck 
to  great  credit  for  her  successful  effort. 

So  Sorata  remains  the  great  unclimbed  mountain  monarch,  rearing 
its  untrod  silver  summit  to  the  skies.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  some  adventurous  geologist  will  soon  again  make  the  attempt 
to  reach  its  summit,  and  any  day  may  bring  the  news  that  this  peak, 
so  difficult  of  ascent,  has  at  last  been  scaled. 
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HERE  has  been  organized  in  Cali,  Department  of  Cauca, 
Republic  of  Colombia,  a  company  known  as  the  Cali  Tram- 
way Company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  gold,  in 
$100  shares,  for  the  construc- 


tion of  a  line  of  w*  3-foot  gauge  "  rail- 
way from  the  port  of  Juanchito,  on  the 
Cauca  River,  to  the  Central  Market 
House,  in  Cali,  with  a  loop  from  the 
Market  House  up  the  principal  busi- 
ness street  of  Cali  to  the  Public  Square. 
returning  down  the  principal  cross 
street  to  the  Plaza  of  San  Nicolas,  and 
from  there  crossing  back  to  a  junction 
with  the  main  line  again,  the  entire  dis- 
tance amounting  to  about  8  kilometers, 
or  approximately  5  English  miles. 
The  line  will  be  laid  largely  on  the 
public  roads,  with  the  use  of  private  right  of  way  near  both  terminals, 
and  will  be  practically  level,  except  for  a  short  stretch  of  moderate 

gradient  within  the  city  itself. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  company 
has  been  placed  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  (no  bonds 
have  been  issued)  and  all  has  been 
disposed  of,  assuring  ample  funds 
for  carrying  the  work  through  to 
completion.  Work  is  now  being 
actively  pushed  on  the  grading; 
grounds  and  buildings  in  Cali  and 
Juanchito  for  terminal  stations 
and  shops  have  been  purchased 
and  are  now  being  arranged  for 
service;  tics  and  bridge  timbers 
are  being  delivered  at  Juanchito, 
while  track  material  for  the  entire 
line,  and  rolling  stock  consisting  of  two  10-ton  locomotives;  four 
passenger  cars  of  50-passenger  capacity:  four  freight  cars  of  6-ton 


MR.   EDWARD  H.  MASON,  CALI, 
COLOMBIA. 


"  By  Kdwanl  II.  Mason. 
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capacity;  and  four  special  timber  cars  for  hauling  bamboo,  have 
been  already  shipped  and  are  now  en  route  "  around  the  Horn  "  to 
Buenaventura. 


BRIDGE  AT  ENTRANCE  TO  POPAYAN,  COLOMBIA. 

In  addition  to  this  steam  service  between  the  river  port  and 
Cali,  it  is  intended  to  build  three  branch  lines  through  the  city 
itself,  which,  in  connection  with  the  central  "  loop  line,"  will  be 


JUANCHITO  MARKET. 
Loading  animals  from  bolsa  or  bamboo  rafts  on  Cauca  River,  Colombia. 

used  for  ordinary  street-car  service,  with  animal  tranction.  The 
road  will  be  formally  inaugurated  on  July  20,  1910,  the  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Colombia.     The  port  of  Juanchito,  being  the 
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nearest  point  on  the  river  to  Cali,  is  and  always  will  be  the  point 
at  which  the  traffic  from  up  the  Cauca  River  is  unloaded  for  move- 
ment into  Cali.     At  present  all  this  is  hauled  on  mule  back,  with 


STEAMER  ON  CAUCA  RIVER,  BETWEEN  JUANCHITO  AND  CARTAGO,  COLOMBIA. 

charges  ranging  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  gold  per  mule  load,  and 
in  extreme  rainy  seasons  transportation  can  scarcely  be  had  at  any 
price. 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF  CALI,   LOOKING   EAST  ACROSS  CAUCA  VALLEY  TOWARD 
THE  CENTRAL  ANDES  RANGE,  COLOMBIA. 

The  tramway  expects  to  give  an  hourly  freight  and  passenger 
service  in  both  directions  during  the  day,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  at  very  much  lower  figures,  which  will  develop  still  further 
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this  already  well  established  freight  movement,  at  present  carried  on 
under  such  difficulties. 

Practically  all  the  supplies  for  Cali  come  from  points  up  the  river, 
on  account  of  the  cheap  water  transportation.     Fruits,  vegetables. 


THE  CALI  RIVER,  IN  FRONT  OF  (ALL  COLOMBIA. 

coffee,  chocolate,  bananas,  and  firewood  for  Cali  are  loaded  onto 
bamboo  rafts  at  various  points  above  and  floated  down  to  Juanchito, 
where  the  bamboo  rafts  are  broken  up  and,  together  with  their  con- 


A  CALI   RESIDENCE  (HOUSE  OF  EDWARD  H.  MASON),  COLOMBIA. 

tents,  are  hauled  into  Cali,  the  bamboo  itself  being  a  large  freight 
item,  as  it  serves  an  infinite  variety  of  construction  uses,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  standard  building  material  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


NEW    RAILWAY    FOE    COLOMBIA. 
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For  about  100  miles  down  the  river,  to  the  lower  end  of  the  valley 
near  Cartago,  there  is  a  regular  steamboat  service,  and  the  owners  of 
this  line  have  taken  stock  in  the  tramway  company,  and  have  agreed 
to  make  the  starting  point  for  their  steamers  at  Juanchito  instead  of 
below  Cali  as  at  present.    This  steamer  line  has  always  hauled  a  con- 


CHURCH  TOWER   OF  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALI,   COLOMBIA. 

siderable  amount  of  coffee  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Cauca  Valley 
for  export  via  Buenaventura  and  the  Pacific,  but  the  fact  that  the 
line  did  not  reach  Cali  direct,  necessitating  an  extra  hauling  and 
transshipment  of  freight,  has  undoubtedly  lost  it  a  great  deal  of 
traffic  (especially  from  lower  Antioquia  and  the  Quindio  region), 
which  has  gone  over  the  Manizales  and  Quindio  roads  to  the  Mag- 
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dalena  River  and  the  Atlantic.  For  connection  with  the  recent  open- 
ing of  the  Buenaventura  railroad  to  within  a  day's  mule  ride  of  Cali, 
it  is  believed  that  the  construction  of  this  short  tramway  line  will 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CALI  FROM  SAN  ANTONIO  HILL,  AT  THE  WEST  SIDE  OF 
THE  TOWN,  COLOMBIA. 

furnish  the  connecting  link  to  form  a  chain  of  transportation  facili- 
ties of  wide  range,  as  it  will  enable  freight  to  be  shipped  under 


BAMBOO  RAFTS  IN  RIVER  AT  JUANCHITO,  COLOMBIA. 

through  bills  of  lading  between  all  valley  points  and  Cali  itself,  and 
handled  in  closed  cars  from  the  steamers  direct  to  the  doors  of  the 
Cali  warehouses. 


NEW    EAILWAY    FOR   COLOMBIA. 
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The  tramway  is  being  built  under  a  municipal,  departmental,  and 
national  concession,  giving  exclusive  rights  within  the  city  of  Cali, 


CAUCA  RIVER  AT  LA  BALSA  (ABOUT  40  MILES  ABOVE  CALI),  COLOMBIA. 

and  within  a  wide  zone  adjacent  to  the  Juanchito  line,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  fifty  years. 


TUE  CHURCH  OF  BELEM,  ON  A  HILL  OVERLOOKING  POPAYAN,  COLOMBIA. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  work  is  the  problem  of  getting  the 
rails,  locomotives,  cars,  and  miscellaneous  material  from  the  end  of 
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the  railroad  at  an  elevation  of  3.000  feet  above  sea  level,  over  a  6,000- 
foot  pass,  and  down  to  Cali  at  3,300  feet  above  sea  level,  over  a  road 
suitable  only  for  pack  animals.    The  rails  must  be  carried  along  be- 


FINISHING   THE   LAST   PIECE   OF   GRADING   BETWEEN  JUANCHITO   AND  CALI. 

This  brings  the  line  to  the  entrance  of  the  city  of  Cali,  which  is  shown  in  the  (list  anee,  with  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes  Coast  Range  beyond. 

tween  two  mules,  large  pieces  on  a  bamboo  platform  supported  by 
four  mules,  and  the  few  Aery  large  pieces  moved  on  rollers  by  block 
and  tackle. 


ORANGE    GROVE   AT   TACO   TACO,  PROVINCE    OF   PINAR   DEL   RIO,   CUBA. 
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DURING  the  first  week  in  February,  1910,  the  Cuban  National 
Horticultural  Society,  an  organization  the  membership  of 
which  is  almost  exclusively  American  and  Canadian,  held  its 
fourth  annual  meeting  in  Havana.  In  connection,  a  horti- 
cultural show  was  open;  among  the  exhibits  were  citrus  fruits  from 
every  section  of  the  island.  The  fruits  were  large,  juicy,  clean,  thin 
skinned,  heavy,  beautifully  colored,  and  delicious  in  flavor.  Florida 
had  sent  across  grape  fruit  and  oranges  from  famous  orchards  of  the 
peninsular  State,  to  facilitate  invidious  comparison,  and  the  compari- 
son, when  made,  showed  that  Cuba  can  produce  citrus  fruit  of  first- 
class  quality,  and,  moreover,  that  she  is  doing  so. 

Citrus-fruit  culture  is  the  principal  interest  of  American  and  Cana- 
dian settlers  throughout  Cuba.  Cubans  and  Spaniards  are  growers  of 
no  citrus  fruits  save  pineapples — the  grape  fruit  and  orange  groves 
belong  to  the  English-speaking  colonists.  Orange  and  grape  fruit 
culture  is  the  business  which  has  been  boomed  mercilessly  by  land 
companies  advertising  largely  and  sometimes  unscrupulously  all 
through  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Their  customers,  arriving  in  Cuba,  have  insisted  upon  growing  noth- 
ing but  grape  fruit  and  oranges,  even  in  regions  where  other  crops 
would  assuredly  have  proven  more  immediately  profitable  if  not  the 
better  investment  in  the  long  run. 

For  instance,  there  are  Americans  and  Canadians  growing  citrus 
fruits  in  the  heart  of  Vuelta  Abajo  and  in  other  parts  of  Pinar  del  Rio 
Province  on  lands  that  might  be  made  to  produce  tobacco  of  the 
qualities  which  have  made  western  Cuba  famous  the  world  around 
for  this  one  crop,  were  the  owners  willing  to  cooperate  with  Cubans 
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on  the  partidario  system,  according  to  which  the  newcomer  fur- 
nishes the  requisite  capital  and  the  native  furnishes  the  skill  no  less 
necessary  to  success  in  the  delicate  undertaking.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  few  Americans  or  Canadians  who  themselves  do  the  actual  work 
in  their  tobacco  fields  have  found  this  crop  profitable.  There  are 
"tricks  in  the  trade"  of  which  Cubans  are  masters,  especially  those 
persons  whose  families  have  for  generations  out  of  mind  engaged  in 
tobacco  culture  entirely.  They  seem  to  be  possessed  of  an  intuition 
which  enables  them  to  handle  the  seedling,  the  plant,  and  the  leaf, 
when  germinating,  when  maturing,  and  especially  when  curing,  in  a 
manner  to  insure  a  better  outcome  than  any  foreigner  is  likely  to 
compass.  To  grow  the  very  best  tobacco  requires  capital.  The 
venture  is  a  gamble,  the  result  of  which,  however,  is  known  in  a  single 
season.  If  the  planter  wins,  he  probably  rakes  in  ''big  money."  If 
he  loses,  at  least  it  takes  him  only  months,  not  years,  to  find  it  out. 

In  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  was  formerly  a  cattle  and  hog  country, 
producing  especially  valuable  draft  oxen  for  sale  in  Cuba  proper, 
American  citrus-fruit  growers  consume  large  quantities  of  canned 
condensed  milk,  at  high  prices,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of  tinned 
meats  and  vegetables,  despite  the  fact  that  some  good  pasturage 
exists,  while  still  more  could  doubtless  be  planted,  and  the  further 
fact  that  fine  vegetables  in  remarkably  large  variety  can  be  grown 
along  the  river  banks,  or,  really,  almost  anywhere  else  where  irriga- 
tion is  possible.  They  also  import  hay  and  feed  at  ridiculous  cost. 
All  this  into  a  region  where  corn  at  least  can  be  grown  and  large 
herds  used  to  "find"  themselves. 

In  central,  but  most  particularly  in  eastern  Cuba,  Americans  and 
Canadians  are  developing  groves  in  lands  admirably  adapted  to  sugar 
cane,  which  is  a  quick,  certain  and  profitable  crop,  sold  either  in  the 
field,  or  cut  and  delivered  wherever  there  is  a  mill  near  enough  to  buy 
up  the  cane.  They  are  growing  their  trees  on  sites  natives  would  as- 
suredly prefer  for  coffee  and  cacao,  or,  more  wisely,  for  the  numerous 
indigenous  crops  (ñames,  boniatos,  etc.)  for  which  there  is  constant 
and  remunerative  demand. 

American  and  Canadian  settlers  in  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  are  citrus-fruit  mad.  In  Pinar  del  Rio,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and 
in  central  and  eastern  Cuba  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  their  madness  so 
much  method,  plus  grit  and  an  utter  inability  to  realize  the  odds  they 
are  "up  against,"  that  it  seems  to  be  very  probable  they  will  succeed 
regardless.     Money,  time,  and  hardship  are  to  them  no  object  at  all. 

Pinar  del  Rio  is  a  Province  possessed  of  most  fertile  lands  in  certain 
districts .  There  are  among  the  foothills  and  in  the  "  Órganos  "  them- 
selves rich  valleys;  unfortunately,  some  of  the  choicest  are  as  yet 
almost  inaccessible.  There  is  good  land  always  along  the  streams, 
and  arable  areas  are  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  everywhere.     Also 
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here  and  there  and  everywhere  there  are  worn-out  fields,  sun  baked 
through  years,  which  wear,  however,  to  the  inexperienced  eye,  the 
aspect  of  virgin,  though  lightly  wooded,  or  savannah  lands;  there 
are  also  other  sections — desolate  palm  barrens — where  no  man  save 
the  sort  who  purchase  real  estate  "  sight-unseen  "  would  think  of 
attempting  to  grow  anything.  There  are,  too,  south  of  the  mountain 
range,  on  the  plain  which  drops  gradually  from  its  skirts  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  certain  sandy,  gravelly  reaches,  poor  in  plant  food. 
It  is  here,  however,  with  proper  fertilization  and  care  that  growers 
are  developing  orange  and  grape-fruit  groves. 


CITRUS   FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE   EXHIBIT   FROM  LA   GLORIA,   PROVINCE   OF 

CAMAGÜEY. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society,  held  in  Havana,  Cuba 

in  February,  1910. 

These  lands  will  produce  the  trees,  if  food  to  support  them  is  sup- 
plied in  the  shape  of  fertilizer;  and  the  trees  will  bear  citrus  fruit  of 
the  very  best  quality — bright  colored,  weighty,  full  of  juice,  inclosed 
in  smooth,  thin  rind.  No  fair-minded  person  can  longer  doubt  that 
they  will  do  so  after  seeing  fruit  of  the  quality  which  growers  located 
at  Taco  Taco  exhibited  at  the  latest  horticultural  show  in  Havana. 
These  gentlemen  had,  however,  the  money  to  keep  their  trees  properly 
nourished.  Many  others  who  have  failed  to  succeed  as  they  are 
succeeding  owe  that  failure  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  do  as  much  for  their  groves. 
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Some  land  companies  doing  business  in  western  Cuba  deny  overtly 
or  by  implication  that  fertilization  is  necessary,  but  no  prospective 
owner  of  a  citrus-fruit  grove  in  western  Cuba  can  afford  not  to  include 
in  his  estimate  of  expenses  the  cost  of  fertilizing  early  and  often  in 
amounts  properly  augmented  as  years  pass.  Fertilizers  in  general 
use  in  the  groves  of  the  region  mentioned  cost,  on  a  fair  average,  about 
$45  a  ton. 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  as  well  as  in  the  western 
and  central  mainland  of  Cuba.  "The  soils  are  all  poor  in  plant  food 
compared  with  the  average  soils  in  the  United  States,  and  the  gravel 
ridges  are  especially  so,"  states  Mr.  H.  C.  Henricksen,  secretary  of 
the  Cuban  National  Horticultural  Society,  referring  particularly  to 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  "but  I  have  never  seen  the  effect  of  good  fertilizers 
so  sharply  outlined  as  in  these  very  soils,  and  from  experience  in 
Florida  and  in  Porto  Rico  I  would  predict  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  of  superior  quality  wherever  the  groves  are  properly  treated." 

The  vital  question  in  these  regions  is,  then,  whether  the  owner  is 
able  to  afford  proper  treatment.  He  will,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
where  the  soil  is  too  "American"  for  any  use  whatsoever,  get  his  crop 
provided  he  has  the  money  to  supply  enough  fertilizer.  And,  more- 
over, he  can  control  the  quality  of  his  fruit  as  he  can  not  always  on 
richer  lands. a 

For  there  are  richer  lands  in  Cuba  than  those  on  which  Americans 
and  Canadians  are  developing  their  groves  in  western  Cuba  and  the 
Isle  of  Pines.6 

Along  the  Cauto  River,  to  mention  but  one  locality,  there  are 
exceedingly  deep,  fertile,  virgin  soils  which  need  no  fertilizer  to 
produce  citrus  fruit  groves.  Such  lands  must,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, be  cleared,  at  some  expense,  of  the  thick  woods  that  cover  them, 
and  groves,  once  planted,  must  at  all  costs  be  kept  fairly  free  of  weeds. 
Secondaiy  crops — corn,  for  instance — may  be  grown  between  rows 
without  detriment  to  the  trees;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  do  so 
than  otherwise,  for,  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  case  in  the  west, 
these  far  eastern  lands  need  to  be  reduced. 

They  are  almost  too  rich,  and  the  fruit  of  trees  they  produce, 
particularly  young  trees,  is  apt  to  be  coarse-skinned,  too  big,  and 
pithy.  These  defects,  nevertheless,  time  remedies,  for  as  groves 
age  they  lessen  the  supply  of  plant  food.  Eventually  it  will  become 
necessary  to  fertilize  the  trees,  and  then  growers,  by  selecting  their 
fertilizer,  can  control  the  quality  of  their  fruit. 

a  Very  poor  soil  is  known  locally  as  "American  land,"  because  so  much  of  it  has 
been  sold  to  Barnum's  compatriots  who,  he  surmised,  delight  to  be  duped. 

&  The  writer  skips  lightly  over  central  Cuba,  knowing  unfortunately  little  about 
that  section. 
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They  have,  meanwhile,  acquired  their  grove  without  the  expense 
for  fertilizer  the  grower  in  the  west  has  been  put  to  in  order  to  pro- 
duce his.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  to  less  expense  than  the 
man  in  the  east  in  the  matter  of  clearing,  and  he  has  not  had  to  sit 
up  nights  weeding  to  keep  his  grove  from  disappearing  under  a  tangle 
of  tropical  vegetation. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  six  is  one-half  dozen. 
Groves  in  both  eastern  and  western  Cuba  will  produce  trees  and 
good  fruit,  but  neither  will  do  so  for  any  owner  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price  under  one  head  or  another  in  cash  and  also  in  hard  work. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  no  man  should  undertake 
even  a  5-acre  grove  anywhere  in  Cuba  unless  he  has  at  least  $5,000 


TYPICAL 


'COLONY   HOUSE"    OF    AMERICAN   AND    CANADIAN    CITRUS    FRUIT 
GROWERS   IN   EASTERN   CUBA. 


where  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  it.  If  he  is  a  lively,  capable  man  he 
will  probably  not  need  that  amount  of  mone}",  but  no  matter  what 
his  ability  he  should  be  able  to  command  at  least  that  sum  before 
embarking  in  the  citrus  fruit  business  here.  He  may  need  it  all, 
and  more. 

As  to  irrigation:  There  have  been  periods  within  recent  years 
when  growers  have  wished  that  they  were  prepared  to  irrigate 
their  citrus-fruit  groves — at  least  those  located  between  mid-Cuba 
and  its  westernmost  extremity,  not  excluding  the  Isle  of  Pines. 
These  periods,  it  may  be  added,  were  times  of  abnormal  dry  weather. 
Because  such  abnormal  periods  have  occurred  growers  have  lately 
given  the  matter  of  irrigation  much  thought,  and  as  a  result  those 
who  can  do  so  are  putting  in  irrigation  plants.     They  do  not  pro- 
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pose  to  irrigate  their  groves  as  a  matter  of  regular  course,  but  they 
do  propose  to  be  able  to  irrigate  should  necessity  arise.  They  are 
putting  in  adequate  irrigation  plants  much  as  a  farsighted  man 
takes  out  fire  insurance. 

While  no  complete  statistics  are  available,  it  is  the  writer's  im- 
pression that  in  western  Cuba,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the  acre- 
age of  oranges  is  more  than  that  of  grape  fruit,  while  in  the  east 
it  would  seem  that  the  grape-fruit  acreage  is  the  larger.  The  older 
groves  seem,  usually,  to  be  orange  groves;  the  younger  the  grove 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  grape  fruit  in  it. 

The  problem  of  variety — what  to  plant — has  been  solved  by 
most  planters  of  late  in  favor  of  grape  fruit  as  against  either  oranges 
or  lemons. 

"Whether  an  orange  grove  in  Cuba  pays,"  says  Prof.  Paul  Karutz, 
industrial  agent  of  the  Cuba  Railroad,  "depends  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  thermometer  in  Florida.  When  there  is  a  freeze  there,  the 
orange  business  here  looks  up.  The  future  of  grape-fruit  groves 
in  Cuba  seems  to  rest  on  a  more  stable  base;  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  high  and  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  consumption.  Furthermore, 
there  is  an  entirely  new  market  developing — in  Europe — and  that 
market  is  to  be  supplied  by  Cuba,  and  not  by  any  other  country. 

"It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Cuban  grape  fruit  is  superior  to  that 
grown  elsewhere.  California  and  Florida  varieties  transplanted  here 
improve.  Why,  is  not  explained,  but  the  fact  stands.  That  Cuban 
grape  fruit  has  not  won  quicker  appreciation  in  the  United  States  is 
due  to  its  appearance  ;  the  fruits  are  frequently  disfigured  with  scale, 
scab,  and  other  fungi.  A  good  appearance  is  necessary  to  obtain 
fancy  prices.  Cuban  growers  must  combat  pests  and  be  rid  of  them, 
regardless  of  increased  expense.  The  appearance  of  Cuban  grape 
fruit  must  be  bettered;  its  flavor  can  hardly  be  improved  upon." 
Moreover — and  this  is  important — grape  fruit  stands  up  better  under 
the  hardship  of  far  shipment  than  do  oranges.0 

Problems  of  transportation  to  market  demand  careful  study  from 
all  growers,  prospective  or  established.  Groves  situated  at  a  distance 
from  railway  lines  are  handicapped  at  the  start,  for,  although  there 
are  many  good  roads  in  Pinar  del  Rio  Province,  and  all  over  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  every  foot  of  haul  counts,  and  where  the  roads  are  not  excel- 
lent, it  counts  heavily,  most  especially  in  wet  weather. 

All  fruit  originating  in  Pinar  del  Rio  must  be  shipped  from  Havana, 
there  being  no  port  in  that  province  in  direct  communication  with  the 
world  at  large.  Freight  rates  per  crate  increase  with  distance  from 
Havana  to  a  maximum  charge  of  18  cents  a  box  on  small  lots  hauled 

a  The  keeping  quality  of  grape  fruit  on  trees  as  well  as  in  storage  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  lemons  and  oranges.  This  advantage  is  a  very  important  one,  for  it  makes  it 
possible  to  hold  the  fruit  for  a  favorable  market. — Dr.  Paul  Karutz. 
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in  from  the  most  westerly  station  on  the  Western  Railway,  Guane. 
The  average  freight  charge  per  crate  incurred  at  present  by  shippers 
from  the  west  is,  possibly,  not  as  high  as  9  cents. 

Citrus  fruit  passing  through  Havana  incurs  in  transit  expenses 
(cartage  or  wharfage,  handling  at  wharf,  lighterage,  and  forwarder's 
charges)  amounting  to  approximately  7  cents  a  box. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  until  very  recently,  direct 
steamer  connection  monthly  between  the  Isle  of  Pines  and  Mobile, 
and  that  there  is  at  present  a  steamer  plying  between  the  Isle  and 
New  York  along  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  the  only  practicable  way  to 


A  TYPE  OF  THE  NEW  MACADAMIZED  ROADS  OF  CUBA. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  many  new  roads  which  have  been  made  in  the  island  during  recent  years. 
They  will  do  much  toward  assisting  the  fruit  grower  in  bringing  his  product  to  the  nearest 
market. 

get  Isle  fruit  to  American  markets  is  to  send  it  across  Cuba  from 
Batabano  and  out  through  Havana.  Figures  that  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Mason,  a  shipper  whose  groves  are  at  La  Ceiba,  above  Santa  Fe,  in 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  finds  on  his  books  show  that  it  costs  16  cents  per 
crate  to  put  his  fruit  aboard  ship  outward  bound  from  Havana. 

Since  9  cents  railway  freight  plus  7  cents  of  expense  in  Havana 
equals  16  cents  expenditure  necessary  to  get  fruit  grown  on  the 
western  mainland  of  Cuba  past  Morro,  and  it  costs  16  cents  to  do  the 
same  for  the  Isle  of  Pines  fruit,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  an  equal 
start,  the  only  extra  disadvantage  falling  to  the  latter  fruit  being 
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that  it  is  handled  more  than  western  fruit  between  grove  and  depar- 
ture from  Havana. 

Havana  is  in  close  and  frequent  touch  with  American  ports;  with 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Florida  through  Tampa  and  Miami, 
New  York,  and  also  with  Canada  and  with  Europe,  though  service 
between  Cuba  and  the  Dominion  and  Cuba  and  the  continent  is  not 
as  frequent  as  it  is  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

Groves  in  central  Cuba  ship  by  rail  to  Havana,  or  they  patronize 
Nuevitas;  from  Nuevitas  the  Munson  line  steamers  clear  trimonthly 
for  New  York  via  Nipe — time  six  days. 

Groves  in  eastern  Cuba  ship  from  Antilla  (Nipe)  or  from  Santiago 
de  Cuba.     From  Nipe  the  Munson  liners  leave  trimonthly  for  New 


EXHIBITION  OF  CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FROM  HOLGUIN,  ORIENTE 
PROVINCE,  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  CUBAN  NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

York,  time  four  and  one-half  days  ;  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  Ward 
liners  clear  semimonthly  for  the  same  metropolis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  fruit  from  eastern  Cuba  must,  at  present,  enter 
the  United  States  via  New  York;  fruit  leaving  from  Havana  has  a 
choice  of  ports,  but  usually  prefers  New  York.  Service  between 
eastern  Cuba  and  New  York  is  somewhat  infrequent,  compared  with 
Havana's  list  of  sailings.  This,  however,  is  at  present  not  much  of 
a  handicap,  considering  the  quantity  of  fruit  actually  moving  for- 
ward. Growers  are  able  to  time  the  arrival  of  their  fruit  to  catch  the 
vessels  out  of  Antilla,  or  Santiago,  and  as  yet  they  have  not  so  much 
of  it  that  any  spoils  between  dates.  Doubtless,  as  the  fruit  ship- 
ments increase  in  amount,  frequency  of  steamship  service  will  follow. 
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And,  finally,  growers  in  eastern  Cuba  are  able  to  put  their  fruit 
aboard  outgoing  steamers  a  little  more  cheaply  than  growers  in 
western  Cuba  equidistant  in  miles  from  their  port  can  do  it. 

Between  Cuba  and  sale  in  an  American  market  expenses  on  citrus 
fruit  vary,  according  to  variety  and  destination.  Freight,  Havana 
to  Chicago,  is  63 J  cents  a  box  in  carload  lots,  and  83^  cents  a  box 
on  less  than  carload  lots.  To  Xew  Orleans,  31i  cents  a  box.  To 
Mobile,  the  same.  To  Xew  York,  30  cents  plus  li  cents  primage. 
Pittsburg,  71J  cents  a  box  in  carload  lots;  S1.03J  in  less  than  carload 
lots.  To  Galveston,  36  cents  plus  2  cents  wharfage.  From  Nuevitas 
and  Xipe  to  Xew  York,  it  seems  to  be  35  cents  or  40  cents;  from 
Xipe,  3 lh  to  35  cents,  though  on  some  documents  it  runs  higher, 
there  being  no  explanation  of  the  variation.  From  Santiago  it  is 
said  to  be  less,  but  the  writer  has  no  definite  information  on  this 
point. 

In  addition  to  freight,  there  are  invoice  and  clearance  charges  to 
settle,  duty  at  the  rate  of  64  cents  a  box,  cartage,  and  commission. 

All  this  is  over  and  above  the  cost  of  producing  the  fruit,  of  the 
grower's  maintenance  during  the  years  a  grove  takes  to  come  to 
maturity,  and  the  expense  of  picking,  packing,  supplying  crates, 
paper,  nails,  etc.,  and  delivering  to  the  railway  station  nearest  his 
grove. 

Prof.  Paul  Karutz  estimates  total  expense  per  crate  from  tree 
through  sale  to  be  $1.85,  and  this  is  probably  as  near  a  correct 
figure  as  any  one  can  give,  inasmuch  as  the  total  will  vary  according 
to  the  situation  of  each  grove  considered  and  also  with  variation 
in  the  market  sought. 

This  leaves  a  margin  for  profit  on  grape  fruit,  since  the  selling 
price  of  grape  fruit  fluctuates,  according  to  size,  appearance,  and 
packing,  from  $2.50  to  $4,  and  even  more  than  this  latter  figure 
under  favorable  circumstances. 

Growers  consider  that  they  are  obtaining  a  pretty  fair  return  on 
their  investment  in  a  citrus-fruit  grove  if  they  clear  $1  a  box,  net, 
above  all  cost. 

Finally,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  growers  in  Cuba  are  courting 
the  Canadian  and  the  European  market,  which,  on  the  whole,  seem  to 
offer  inducements.  They  charge  no  duty  on  incoming  fruit  and  are 
no  more  expensive  to  reach  than  nearer  American  cities. 

Grape  fruit  grown  near  Holguin,  in  Oriente,  has  been  laid  down  in 
London,  Ontario,  at  a  cost  of  $1.27  a  box,  where  it  sold  for  $3.50  a 
box,  returning  $2.23  a  box  to  the  grower;  and  the  selling  broker,  in 
asking  for  further  shipments,  wrote  :  '  '  The  grape  fruit  was  strictly  A 1 ." 

Grape  fruit  from  Ceballos,  in  Camaguey  Province,  has  been  laid 
down  in  London,  England,  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  a  box  (including  every 
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expense  from  railway  station  nearest  grove,  through  sale).  The  re- 
turns to  the  grower  averaged  $1.35  a  crate.  In  regard  to  this  ship- 
ment the  London  agents  wrote:  "On  the  whole,  it  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  met  with  a  fairly  good  market  (n.  b.,  it  went  forward 
a  little  late — March).  There  is  at  present  (April)  a  very  active  de- 
mand for  grape  fruit,  and  we  do  not  get  any  supplies  of  this  article, 
with  the  exception  of  consignments  once  a  fortnight  from  Jamaica. 
Ultimate  results,  of  course,  will  mainly  depend  on  the  value  in 
America,  but  the  demand  here  seems  to  be  increasing  daily,  and 
we  certainly  suggest  that  when  the  new  season  commences  you 
should  send  regular  consignments  so  as  to  give  our  market  a  fair 
trial.     *     *     *  "     This  is  now  being  done. 


GROVE  OF  YOUXG  LEMOX  TREES  AT  HERRADURA,  PROVIXCE  OF  PIXAR  DEL 

RIO,  CUBA. 

The  London  agents  quoted,  to  increase  the  consumption  of  grape 
fruit,  send  circulars  describing  the  fruit  broadcast.  The  American 
consul  at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  market  for 
grape  fruit  might  be  created  there  as  it  has  been  created  for  bananas, 
by  systematic  advertising  and  organization  of  sales. 

Systematic  advertising,  and  especially  strong  organization,  and 
consequent  intelligent  cooperation  among  growers  would  unques- 
tionably increase  sales  and  keep  up  prices  in  markets  much  nearer 
home  than  Germany.  It  would  also,  probably,  solve  a  good  many 
problems  that  exist  connected  with  transportation  facilities  and 
expenses. 
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The  citrus  fruit  business  in  Cuba  is,  however,  still  in  its  infancy. 
Exportation  during  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1908,  was  less 
than  40,000  crates. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  exportation  of  oranges  and  grape 
fruit  from  Havana  during  that  period,  as  obtained  from  records  kept 
by  Mr.  Walter  M .  Daniel,  general  agent  in  Cuba  for  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway: 


Month . 

Oranges  and  grape  fruit  in  crates. 

New     '  New  Or- 
York.    !    leans. 

Mobile. 

Exporta- 
tion by 
months 

July 

1908-9. 

3 

79 

231 

459 

3 

September 

79 

72 

65 

303 

524 

978              273 
1,809  ¡            140 
4,032  !        1,723 
5,598           1,640 

748                 50 

1,251 

January 

963 

1,328 

2,213 

760 

2,912 

February 

7,083 

9,451 

1,558 

1,184 

1,184 

Exportation  by  ports 

15.121  1        3,963 

5,264 

24, 348 

Weight  per  crate,  80  pounds. 
Estimated  value  per  crate,  81. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  just  where  these  24,348  crates  of  citrus  fruit 
originated,  but  during  approximately  the  same  period  the  following 
consignments  of  oranges  and  grape  fruit  came  into  Havana  from  the 
localities  designated  : 

Via  Western  Railway:  Crates. 

From  Santiago  de  las  Vegas 253 

From  Rancho  Boyeros 6,  275 

From  Artemisa 257 

From  Taco  Taco 237 


Total  from  western  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  Provinces 7, 022 


From  the  Isle  of  Pines: 

From  Jucaro 3, 378 

From  Nueva  Gerona 1,  800 


Total  from  the  Isle  of  Pines 5, 178 

Via  Herrera  Steamship  Line: 

From  Nuevitas 954 

From  Gibara 94 

From  Mayari 118 

Via  Cuba  Railroad: 

From  Ceballos 6,  500 

From  Las  Tunas 750 


Total  from  central  and  eastern  Cuba 8, 416 


Grand  total,  exclusive  of  fruit  brought  in  by  wagon  and  over  United 
Railway  and  Havana  Central  which  do  not  detail  citrus  fruit  in 
their  records 20,616 
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Nothing  like  complete  information  is  available  concerning  exporta- 
tion of  citrus  fruit  from  central  and  eastern  Cuba  (Nuevitas,  Nipe, 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba)  during  the  fiscal  year  under  consideration. 
The  Dumois-Nipe  Company,  however,  sent  10,000  crates  to  market 
from  Saetia,  on  Nipe  Bay;  La  Gloria  and  its  neighbors  have  not 
been  idle,  and  scattered  groves  throughout  Camaguey  and  Oriente 
have  contributed  something  to  the  output. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  shipped  was  grape  fruit.  Grow- 
ers find  it  more  advisable  to  dispose  of  oranges  to  the  local  market  ; 
to  date  the  domestic  demand  has  been  enough  to  absorb  the  supply, 
for  no  groves  are  in  full  bearing  and  most  have  not  yet  matured  any 
fruit  at  all. 


CITRUS  FRUIT  ESTATE  "VISTA  HERMOSA"  AT  LA  CEIBA,  ISLE  OF  PINES. 
The  smoke  in  the  distance  arises  from  lands  being  cleared  for  further  planting. 

In  conclusion,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  question  (if  ever  there 
was  one)  that  Cuba  can  produce  good  citrus  fruit,  and  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  in  every  province  there  are  lands  which  are 
adapted  or  adaptable  to  the  culture — some  by  way  of  fertilization  to 
increase  or  supply  plant  food  and  others  by  way  of  reduction  through 
secondary  crops  until  control  through  fertilization  becomes  possible. 
Not  all  of  even  the  good  fruit  can,  however,  always  be  marketed  at  a 
profit;  it  is  very  necessary  to  select  the  location  of  a  grove  wisely 
with  relation  to  transportation  facilities,  and,  next,  to  chose  varie- 
ties carefully  with  regard  to  the  market's  taste  and  prices.     Every 
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prospective  investor,  moreover,  should  come  to  Cuba  in  person,  if 
possible,  before  committing  himself  in  order  not  to  be  misled  by  mis- 
representations with  regard  to  cost  involved  in  the  development  of  a 
citrus  fruit  grove,  and,  furthermore,  with  regard  to  the  profits  to  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  And  last  of  all,  before  investing  in  the  citrus 
fruit  business  in  Cuba,  an  intelligent  man  will  study  opportunities 
here  open  in  other  fines. 

Americans  and  Canadians  have  plunged  headforemost  into  citrus 
fruit  culture  in  Cuba.  They  are  building  up  against  odds,  by  their 
indomitable  courage  and  optimism,  an  industry  into  which  preceding 
owners  of  the  lands  they  hold  did  not  venture.  That  Spaniards  and 
Cubans  did  not  so  venture  may  have  been  because  they  were  blind 
to  the  possibilities,  lacked  specific  knowledge,  or  the  energy  required; 
or  possibly  they  were  outmatched  by  adverse  conditions  in  past 
decades.  Then  again,  it  may  be  they  were  deterred  not  by  these 
things  at  all,  but  by  a  true  understanding  of  basic  conditions  here; 
by  a  realization  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of  competing,  not  to  say 
controlling,  in  the  markets  where  the  citrus  fruit  of  Cuba  must  be 
sold;  and,  especially,  by  a  keen  appreciation  of  more  profit  to  be 
made  more  quickly  and  inexpensively  elsewhere.  In  fine,  they  may 
have  been  governed  by  caution,  which  does  not  notably  distinguish 
the  Anglo-Saxon  when  engaged  in  opening  up  fields  to  him  new. 

New  to  him,  be  it  noted,  but  in  Cuba's  case  not  in  themselves 
either  new  or  untried.  This  island  is  not  a  virgin  wilderness  in  toto. 
It  has  been  under  the  domination  of  white  men  for  four  hundred 
years.  Not  all  these  white  men  were  idle  and  incompetent.  They 
appreciated  the  country  and  in  developing  its  resources — not  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  nowadays,  to  be  sure,  but  as  far  as  was  possible 
to  them  in  their  times — they  made  fortunes. 

The  Spaniards  devoted  all  the  energies  they  had  for  agriculture  in 
Cuba  to  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  in  the  eastern  and  central  provinces, 
and  especially  to  tobacco  in  the  west.  For  four  centuries  they  held 
fast  to  these  two  products,  thus  demonstrating  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  versatility  than  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
who,  in  Cuba,  insist  upon  discovering  no  future  save  in  citrus  fruit. 

From  tobacco  and  from  cane  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Cuban  with 
him,  have  wrested  the  "wealth  of  the  Indies."  "Rich  as  a  Cuban 
planter" — planter  of  cane  and  tobacco,  not  of  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit— is  a  significant  English  phrase.  To  attain  to  thé  wealth,  and 
the  ease  it  implies,  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  adventurous  and  the 
avaricious  from  1492  to  the  present  time. 

And  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Cuban,  inclosed  in  the  narrow 
confines  of  their  tobacco  vegas  and  their  sugar  centrales  on  one  hand, 
and  the  American  and  the  Canadian,  more  seriously  restricted  to 
their  orange  and  grape-fruit  groves  on  the  other,  lies  the  field  that 
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holds  the  future  for  the  little  investor  in  Cuba,  no  matter  what  his 
nationality  or  how  small  his  capital,  provided  he  is  rich  in  foresight 
to  see  the  shortcomings  of  his  neighbors  and  in  the  activity  to  feed 
the  veguero  and  the  planter  from  his  boniato  beds  and  the  areas  where 
his  elephant-eared  malangas  flap  luxuriantly  while  from  his  potato 
fields  and  his  truck  gardens  (an  assured  success  through  irrigation) 
he  gladdens  the  table  of  the  enthusiastic  orchard  owner.     This  is  the 
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happy  third  party  who  will  worry  not  at  all  over  freight  rates, 
adverse  legislation,  the  education  of  the  European  market,  or  the 
rattle  of  any  other  distant  drum;  while  "the  other  fellow  walks" 
he'll  keep  right  on  selling  necessary  products  to  the  home  market, 
and  not  until  Cuba  learns  to  "eat  without  plantains"  will  he  have 
any  more  serious  worry  than  that  entailed  in  adding  up  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  his  little  bank  book. 
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IT  is  indeed  fitting  that  under  the  able  administration  of  that 
Grand  Old  Man  of  Mexico,  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  Mexico  should 
celebrate  her  centennial  of  independence  and  her  early  struggles 
for  freedom  and  liberty.  He,  whose  forceful  military  policy, 
whose  familiarity  with  the  pulse  of  his  people,  and  whose  consum- 
mate statesmanship  have  given  his  country  a  sound  Government 
and  placed  her  on  a  financial  and  commercial  footing  with  the  Old 
World,  will  preside  as  Chief  Executive  over  the  commemoration  of 
the  man  and  events  which  made  it  possible  for  Mexico  to  reach  the 
present  high  state  of  civilization  which  she  enjoys. 

As  the  human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztec  King,  Montezuma,  gave  way 
to  the  bloodless  offerings  on  the  altar  of  the  Fair  God  who  foretold 
the  coming  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  so  the  spirit  of  independence 
finally  subdued  the  successors  of  Cortez  and  his  hardy  band. 

The  law  which  excluded  Spaniards  born  in  Mexico  from  equal 
rights  with  those  who  were  immigrants,  and  the  consequent  mutual 
repugnance  and  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  two  parties, 
together  with  the  alienation  of  the  clergy  and  the  removal  of  their 
influence  in  the  enforcement  of  government  decrees,  which  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  more  forcible  measures,  the  granting  of  commercial 
monopolies,  and  the  severity  exercised  in  dealing  with  cases  of 
treason,  all  worked  to  the  establishment  of  a  feeling  of  discontent 
and  the  growth  of  revolutionary  sentiments. 

But  it  was  left  to  one  of  the  clergy,  a  priest  of  the  city  of  Dolores, 
Father  Miguel  Hidalgo,  to  give  these  sentiments  outward  expres- 
sion and  to  raise  the  flag  of  rebellion  against  the  mother  country. 

Father  Hidalgo  was  the  second  son  of  Cristobal  Hidalgo  y 
Costilla  and  Ana  Maria  de  Gallaga,  and  was  born  on  the  Hacienda 
Corralejo  in  the  State  of  Guanajuato  on  the  8th  of  May,  1753.  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  the  farm,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
manager.  As  he  grew  older  he  pursued  his  studies  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  the  College  of  San  Nicolas,  and  about  1778  he  came  to 
Mexico  City  to  receive  the  sacred  orders  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Theology.  He  served  as  pastor  of  various  parishes  and  on  the 
death  of  an  older  brother  was  transferred  to  the  City  of  Dolores 
where  he  worked  for  the  enlightenment  of  his  people  in  the  arts  and 
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sciences  and  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pur- 
suits. He  first  introduced  in  that  district  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees  for  the  breeding  of  the  silkworm. 
He,  moreover,  established  a  crockery  factory  and  a  brickyard  and 
constructed  a  tannery  and  other  commercial  institutions.  All  this, 
together  with  his  generosity,  made  him  much  beloved  by  his  parish- 
oners  and  especially  the  Indians  whose  language  he  was  familiar  with. 
Being  fond  of  music  he  taught  them  to  play  and  formed  an  orchestra 
among  them,  giving  all  his  energy  to  the  greater  civilization  and 
progress  of  his  country. 


PALACE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  CHAPULTEPEC,  MEXICO. 

This  historic  structure  is  situated  on  the  eastern  summit  of  Chapultepec  (hill  of  the  grasshoppers) 
overlooking  the  valley  with  the  city  in  the  foreground  and  the  snow-capped  volcanoes  of  Popo- 
catepetl and  Iztaccihuatl  in  the  rear.  A  fine  roadway  ascends  the  hill  to  the  castle,  which  is  also 
reached  by  an  elevator.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  large  spring  that  forms  part  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  capital.  In  the  surrounding  park  is  a  fine  grove  of  ancient  moss-covered  cypress  trees,  one 
of  which  is  45  feet  in  circumference  and  200  feet  high. 

In  1809  there  was  formed  in  Valladolid  a  conspiracy  which  had  for 
its  object  the  assembling  in  Mexico  City  of  a  congress  to  govern  New 
Spain  in  the  name  of  Fernando  VII,  in  the  event  that  the  mother 
country  should  fall  to  the  arms  of  the  French,  which  without  serious 
intention  might  probably  lead  to  the  independence  of  the  country. 
The  uprising  was  planned  to  take  place  on  December  21,  but  being 
discovered,  all  the  conspirators  were  imprisoned.  However,  there 
being  but  little  evidence  against  them,  they  were  soon  given  their 
liberty. 

The  conspiracy  being  suppressed  in  Valladolid,  sprang  up  in  Quere- 
taro  with  renewed  strength.  Here  it  received  protection  from  the 
corregidor,  or  mayor,  of  that  city,  who  furnished  many  recruits,  pend- 
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ing  the  time  when  secret  action  would  no  longer  be  necessary.  At 
this  time  Hidalgo  became  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  conspiracy;  but 
it  is  not  known  by  what  motives  he  was  influenced.  He  had  had 
numerous  discussions  with  his  friend,  Ignacio  Allende,  regarding 
independence,  but  with  no  more  serious  object  on  his  part  than  pure 
argument  and  without  thought  of  taking  any  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment. Allende,  however,  was  quick  to  interest  himself  in  the  cause, 
although  warned  by  Hidalgo  that  the  originators  of  such  enterprises 
seldom  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  them.  But  in  the  month  of  September, 
1810,  Hidalgo  received  a  letter  from  Allende  at  Queretaro  asking 
him  to  come  to  that  city  on  a  matter  of  much  importance.  He  went, 
but  was  little  impressed  by  the  people  he  met,  as  they  were  without 
resources  and  of  small  importance,  and  he  returned  to  his  home  some- 
what disgusted  with  his  visit.  However,  another  letter  from 
Allende  pictured  the  state  of  affairs  in  such  encouraging  words 
that  he  decided  to  give  his  time  and  energy  to  the  cause.  He  had 
made  in  the  town  25  lances  and  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  the  drum  major  and  two  sergeants  of  the  battalion  of  Guana- 
juato in  order  that  they  might  secure  some  troop  for  the  revolution. 
His  efforts,  considering  the  short  time  which  he  had,  were  most  suc- 
cessful; but,  unfortunately,  the  conspiracy  reached  the  ears  of  the 
authorities  and  many  were  imprisoned.  Hidalgo  sent  immediately 
for  Allende,  who  arrived  in  Dolores  on  the  night  of  September  14, 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  conferences  without  any 
decision  being  reached  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

Meanwhile  Josefa  Ortiz,  the  wife  of  the  corregidor  of  Queretaro, 
being  an  ardent  believer  in  the  revolutionary  movement,  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  so  that  Allende  should 
be  informed  of  the  news.  Not  finding  Allende,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Hidalgo,  the  message  was  delivered  to  another  conspirator 
by  the  name  of  Aldama,  who  left  immediately  for  Dolores,  arriving 
there  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  16th.  He  found  everybody 
asleep  in  the  house  of  the  priest,  but  awaking  Allende,  both  sought 
the  room  of  Hidalgo,  who  immediately  arose  and  exclaimed:  " Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  lost  ;  there  is  now  no  other  recourse  but  to  attack  the 
Spaniards."  To  winch  Aldama  replied:  "Sir,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  For  the  love  of  God,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  After  this  several 
hours  were  spent  in  vain  discussion.  Hidalgo  now  showed  his  great- 
ness. He  did  not  think  of  flight,  although  on  account  of  Ms  sacred 
profession  he  could  easily  have  found  safety.  But  he  preferred  to 
fight  for  his  principles  and  his  convictions.  Knowing  full  well  that 
his  companions  were  in  prison  and  the  thread  of  the  revolution  had 
been  snapped,  without  troops,  without  arms,  he  preferred  to  face 
almost  certain  death,  remembering  his  warning  to  Allende,  that 
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seldom  the  originators  of  such  undertakings  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  efforts. 

Hidalgo  then  with  his  brother,  Allende,  Aldama,  and  11  other 
men  left  Ins  house  fully  armed  and  proceeded  to  the  jail,  and,  threat- 
ening the  mayor  with  his  pistol,  demanded  the  release  of  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  His  demands  having  been  complied  with,  he  now  had 
80  men,  whom  he  armed  with  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Queen,  which  were  delivered  to  Sergeant  Martinez. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  earlier  than  the  usual  hour  for  mass.  Hidalgo, 
however,  summoned  the  people  of  the  town  and  the  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  country,  from  whom  he  secured  by  his  eloquent  words 
about  300  followers.  A  march  was  made  to  Rincón,  which  was  taken 
without  resistance,  and  many  Spaniards  were  made  prisoners.  Then 
proceeding  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  he  surprised  the  garrison  and 
obtained  arms  and  money.  Meanwhile  his  march  through  the  vil- 
lages had  augmented  his  ranks  with  people  of  all  classes,  principally 
Indians  with  machetes.  He  had  found  at  one  place  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  which  was  attached  to  a  lance  and  borne  aloft 
as  the  future  banner  of  the  revolution,  while  the  battle  cry  became, 
"Long  live  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  and  death  to  the  Spaniards!" 
And  yearly  General  Díaz  gives  this  "grito"  at  11  o'clock  on  the  night 
of  September  15,  as  he  stands  with  his  venerable  head  bared  and  rings 
the  great  bell  at  the  National  Palace,  to  the  enthusiastic  applause  of 
his  people  gathered  in  dense  throngs  in  the  public  square,  or  Zocolo. 

On  September  21  the  insurgents  marched  through  Chamacuero  and 
entered  Celaya,  sacking  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards  and  securing  such 
money  and  arms  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  Here  Hidalgo 
was  proclaimed  General  by  a  congress  of  the  people,  and  Allende 
was  placed  second  in  command. 

Hidalgo  then  set  out  for  Guanajuato  with  about  50,000  men, 
and  when  he  reached  the  city  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
refuge  in  a  large  and  strong  building  which  had  been  used  as  a  gran- 
ary. Here  the  royalists  had  brought  the  government  treasury  and 
their  private  wealth,  fortifying  themselves  as  best  they  could.  After 
a  bloody  conflict  the  place  was  finally  stormed  and  taken  and  most 
of  the  occupants  put  to  the  sword.  The  houses  of  the  city  were  pil- 
laged and  the  destruction  of  property  was  general.  Although 
Hidalgo  issued  an  edict  and  attached  grave  penalties  for  the  offend- 
ers, he  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  excesses  committed  by  the  undis- 
ciplined masses.  After  order  had  been  finally  restored  Hidalgo 
turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  his  troops  and 
the  minting  of  the  silver  bars,  from  the  many  mines  in  that  vicinity, 
which  had  been  captured  in  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  prepared  to  combat  the  revolution 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  church  sought  to  gain  control  over 
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the  minds  of  the  lower  classes,  an  edict  of  excommunication  being 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Michoacan  against  Hidalgo,  Allende,  and 
Aldama.  To  counteract  the  effect  of  this  on  the  minds  of  the  people, 
Hidalgo  published  an  answer,  declaring  his  firm  adherence  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  calling  upon  all  to  resist  their 
oppressors. 

On  the  8th  of  October  Hidalgo  commenced  his  march  to  Valla- 
dolid,  intending  at  first  to  attack  Queretaro.  Hearing  of  his  coming 
the  authorities  of  Valladolid  deserted  the  city  and  the  army  of  the 
insurgents  was  received  by  the  citizens  with  great  ovation. 

On  October  19  Hidalgo  marched  toward  Mexico  City  and  was 
met  at  Las  Cruces  by  the  royalist  forces  under  command  of  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Trujillo,  who  was  surrounded  by  the  insurgents  and 
forced  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy's  rear  and  retreat  to  Mexico 
City.  The  battle  cost  Hidalgo  about  2,000  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  instead  of  advancing  on  the  city  he  determined  to  retreat,  being 
influenced  in  his  decision  by  the  news  that  General  Calleja  had  left 
San  Luis  Potosí  with  reinforcements.  The  retreating  insurgents  and 
Calleja's  forces  met  at  Acúleo;  the  former,  however,  with  but  little 
fighting  continued  their  retreat,  leaving  in  the  field  their  baggage 
and  artillery.  Hidalgo  with  reduced  forces  retired  to  Valladolid, 
while  Allende  posted  himself  at  Guanajuato  and  was  attacked  and 
badly  defeated  by  Calleja,  with  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Hidalgo,  meanwhile,  repaired  to  Guadalajara  with  his  reorgan- 
ized army  and  was  received  with  great  pomp  by  the  people  of  the 
city.  Here  he  organized  a  form  of  government  with  Ignacio  Lopez 
Rayón  as  Secretary-General. 

In  January,  1811,  Hidalgo  moved  from  Guadalajara  with  the 
largest  army  that  was  ever  under  his  command,  meeting  the  much 
smaller  force  of  the  enemy  under  Calleja  at  the  bridge  of  Calderón, 
about  35  miles  from  the  city.  The  defeat  of  the  royalists  was  turned 
into  victory  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  which,  by  the  explosion  of 
their  ammunition  wagon  and  the  setting  fire  to  the  fields  in  their 
front,  compelled  the  insurgents  to  retreat  in  great  disorder.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  brilliant  career  of  Hidalgo.  He 
fled  with  other  insurgent  leaders  northward  and  surrendered  his  com- 
mand to  Allende.  At  Saltillo  it  was  decided  to  flee  to  the  United 
States  and  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  this  rising  Republic.  But  on  the 
way  they  fell  into  an  ambush  planned  in  the  interest  of  a  counter 
revolution  by  a  discontented  revolutionary  colonel  by  the  name  [of 
Elizondo.  Hidalgo  and  Allende  were  captured,  tried,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  Allende  being  shot  as  a  traitor  on  May  26,  1811, 
and  Hidalgo  on  July  31.  And  thus  perished  a  noble  and  brave  man, 
Mexico's  first  and  grandest  champion  of  liberty. 
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To  celebrate  these  stirring  events  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  instead 
of  erecting  temporary  exposition  buildings  at  great  cost,  the  money 
will  be  used  in  permanent  improvements  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  programme  for  September  in  the  capital  city  will  include  the 
dedication  of  many  new  public  buildings,  monuments,  and  parks,  a 
great  civic  and  military  parade,  a  historical  pageant,  fireworks,  dis- 
plays, balls,  garden  parties,  free  theatrical  performances,  and  many 
othei  features. 


LA  VIGA  CANAL,  FEDERAL  DISTRICT,  MEXICO. 

This  is  an  artificial  and  navigable  waterway,  through  which  the  waters  of  Xochimilco  and  Chalco 
lakes  discharge  into  the  lower  level  of  Lake  Texcoco.  It  is  the  route  over  which  a  large  traffic  in 
vegetable  and  other  products  is  carried  on  between  the  capital  and  the  outlying  country.  On 
Sunday  afternoons  and  holidays  the  canal  is  alive  with  pleasure  seekers  and  tourists. 

The  following  is  a  complete  programme  as  prepared  by  the  National 
Centennial  Commission  : 

September  1:  Dedication  of  the  new  general  insane  asylum  in  Mixcoac,  at  10  a.  m., 
by  President  Diaz. 

September  2:  Opening  at  8  p.  m.  of  the  hygiene  exposition  under  the  auspices  of 
the  superior  board  of  health,  showing  the  progress  of  Mexico  in  hygiene  and  sanitation 
from  1810  to  1910.     The  exposition  will  be  open  during  the  entire  month. 

September  3:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  city  prison  on  the  Calzada  de  la 
Coyuya,  at  10  a.  m.,  by  Vice-President  Corral. 

September  5:  Dedication  of  the  new  seismological  station,  at  10  a.  m.,  by  the  minister 
of  fomento;  dedication  of  the  amphitheater  of  the  National  Preparatory  School  by 
President  Diaz  and  Minister  of  Education  Justo  Sierra. 
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September  6:  Flag  parade  by  school  children. 

September  7:  Dedication  of  two  new  high  schools  in  the  Plaza  de  Villamil,  4  p.  m., 
by  Minister  of  Education  Sierra. 

September  8:  Opening  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  by  Minister  Sierra;  dedi- 
cation at  8  p.  m.  of  the  new  building  of  the  foreign  relations  department  on  Avenida 
Juarez  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  and  reception  to  the  diplomatic  corps. 

September  9:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  new  normal  school  for  women,  4  p.m.; 
placing  of  commemorative  tablets  in  the  houses  formerly  occupied  by  Andres  Quin- 
tana Roo  and  the  heroine,  Leona  Vicario,  under  the  auspices  of  the  governor  of  the 
Federal  District. 

September  10:  Excursion  of  delegates  to  the  Congress  of  Americanists  to  San  Juan 
Teotihuacan;  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  and  the  Sacred  Road,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

September  11:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  new  building  of  war  department  by  Minister 
Gonzalez  Cosío;  opening  of  the  Fourth  National  Medical  Congress,  at  4  p.  m.,  by 
Minister  Sierra. 

September  12:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  new  normal  school  for  men  by  President 
Diaz;  4  p.m.,  placing  of  commemorative  tablet  in  Mineria  Palace  in  honor  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  war  for  independence,  by  governor  of  Federal  District  and  city 
council. 

September  13:  Inauguration  of  city  waterworks  by  Vice-President  Corral  and  the 
Junta  de  Provision  de  Aguas;  inaugural  session  of  Pedagogical  Congress  of  Primary 
Instruction,  by  Minister  Sierra. 

September  14:  Grand  civic  parade  at  9.30  a.  m.,  participated  in  by  all  classes  of 
society;  procession  will  march  from  the  Iron  Horse,  through  Avenida  Juarez  and 
San  Francisco,  passing  in  front  of  National  Palace  for  review  by  the  President  and 
cabinet.  Committee  will  place  floral  wreaths  over  urns  of  heroes  of  independence  in 
the  cathedral,  9  a.  m.;  dedication  of  reconstructed  municipal  palace,  reception  and 
concert  by  the  superior  council  of  the  Federal  District. 

September  15:  At  9.30  a.  m.,  great  historical  parade,  organized  by  the  National 
Centennial  Commission;  procession  will  form  in  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  and  march 
through  Avenidas  Juarez  and  San  Francisco  to  stage  in  front  of  National  Palace,  where 
various  historical  scenes  will  be  reenacted. 

At  4  p.  m.,  celebration  and  entertainments  in  the  various  buildings  of  the  Bene- 
ficencia Publica. 

At  4  p.  m.,  free  functions  in  the  theaters,  bullfights,  and  other  spectacles. 

At  9  p.m.,  fireworks  on  the  Zócalo  and  in  other  parts  of  the  city;  concert  in  front  of 
the  National  Palace;  singing  of  the  centennial  hymn  by  chorus  of  several  hundred 
voices. 

At  11  p.  m.,  ringing  of  the  independence  bell  by  President  Diaz;  display  of  fire- 
works all  over  the  Federal  District. 

September  16:  At  9  a.  m.,  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  independence  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  monument  to  independence  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  by  President 
Diaz. 

At  10  a.  m.,  great  military  parade  of  10,000  troops  through  principal  streets  of  city 
to  palace  for  review  by  President  Diaz. 

At  8.30  p.  m.,  free  functions  in  theaters,  concerts  in  parks  and  gardens,  under  the 
auspices  of  Governor  Landa  y  Escandon,  of  the  Federal  District. 

September  17:  Dedication  of  Balbuena  Park;  grand  serenade. 

September  18:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  monument  to  Benito  Juarez  on  the  Ala- 
meda by  Vice-President  Corral. 

September  19:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  Department  of  Weights  and  Measures 
in  the  Department  of  Fomento. 

Grand  ball  tendered  by  President  Diaz  in  the  National  Palace. 
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September  20:  Velada  in  the  Arbeu  Theater  dedicated  to  the  scientific  and  literary 
societies  of  the  Republic,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Commission. 

September  21:  At  9  a.  m.,  placing  of  commemorative  tablet  at  the  Ciudadela, 
where  Morelos  was  detained  before  his  execution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Commission. 

At  7  p.m.,  grand  torchlight  parade  organized  by  the  commission,  marching  through 
principal  streets  to  palace  for  review  by  President  and  the  cabinet. 

September  22:  Dedication  of  the  National  University,  literary  and  scientific  fiesta, 
President  Diaz  and  Minister  Sierra  participating. 

September  23:  Laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  legislative  palace  at  4  p.m., 
by  President  Diaz  and  Minister  of  Public  Works;  invitation  balls  in  various  theaters 
and  popular  balls  in  the  market  buildings  under  auspices  of  the  commission. 

September  24:  Banquet  at  8.30  p.  m.,  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  diplo- 
matic corps. 

September  25:  Sham  battle  by  the  army  under  direction  of  Secretary  of  War. 

September  26:  Dedication  of  the  reconstructed  tunnel  of  Tequisquiac  and  of  new 
works  in  connection  with  the  drainage  system  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

September  27:  Apotheosis  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  independence; 
great  patriotic  fiesta  organized  by  the  commission. 

September  28:  Dedication  of  the  new  works  in  Chapultepec  Park;  concerts,  fire- 
works, and  illuminations  under  auspices  of  the  Junta  of  Improvements  of  Chapultepec. 

September  29:  Dedication  at  10  a.  m.  of  the  new  addition  to  the  penitentiary  by 
the  vice-president  and  governor  of  the  Federal  District. 

September  30:  Grand  velada  in  the  Arbeu  Theater  for  the  distribution  of  premiums 
to  the  winners  in  the  historic,  literary,  and  musical  contests  conducted  by  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction,  and  distribution  of  prizes  to  winners  in  the  contests  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Centennial  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction. 

To  assist  in  her  centennial  celebration,  Mexico  will  invite  all  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  with  whom  diplomatic  relations  are  maintained. 
Invitations  will  shortly  go  out  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  foreign 
diplomatic  corps  in  Mexico,  to  be  transmitted  to  their  home  govern- 
ments. It  is  expected  that  many  nations  will  send  special  diplomatic 
representatives  here  for  the  celebration,  and  that  not  a  few  foreign 
warships  will  be  anchored  in  Mexican  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  whose  officers  will  come  to  the  capital  to  take  part  in  the 
festivities. 

France,  Germany,  and  China  have  signified  their  intention  of  pre- 
senting a  lasting  memorial  to  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial. 
The  first  will  return  the  silver  keys  to  Mexico  City  given  to  the 
French  on  their  entry  into  the  capital,  Germany  will  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  Humboldt,  while  China  has  not  yet  announced  the  nature 
of  her  gift.  Other  nations  are  now  preparing  to  follow  the  example 
of  these  and  contribute  in  a  substantial  way  toward  commemorating 
the  period. 

Special  low  rates  for  the  Mexican  centennial  will  go  into  effect 
about  the  1st  of  August,  good  for  return  to  about  the  middle  or  last 
of  October.     In  addition  there  may  be  lower  rates  from  most  points 
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in  the  United  States,  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  California  for  the  main  attractions  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Rates  will  be  adopted  by  the  Southwestern  Passenger  Associa- 
tion from  all  points  in  the  United  States  to  all  points  in  Mexico  for 
the  centennial,  the  rates  being  one  fare  plus  $2  gold  for  the  round 
trip.  The  centennial  rate  will  be  about  the  lowest  ever  offered  by 
the  Southwestern  Association  to  points  in  Mexico,  and  will  be  put 
on  this  year  with  the  anticipation  of  a  large  movement  of  Americans 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Local  passenger  men  look 
for  the  biggest  passenger  movement  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  All 
roads  in  the  United  States  are  preparing  literature  on  Mexico,  which 
will  be  scattered  throughout  the  American  Union.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Mexico  will  be  the  main  point  of  interest  for  American  tourists 
this  summer.  Doubtless  there  will  be  thousands  who  usually  go  to 
Europe  who  will  come  to  Mexico  for  the  first  time.  So  far  no  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  special  trains.  The  National  Railways 
will  be  ready  to  put  on  special  trains  in  case  the  passenger  traffic  is 
heavy  enough. 
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Scale  1:1,000,000. 


A  PROPOSAL    for    a    standard    international    map    of    the 
world,  which  has  been  considered  at  successive  interna- 
tional geographic  congresses  since  1891,  was  brought   to 
effective  conclusion  in  the  autumn  of  1909  at  an  interna- 
tional conference  called  by  the  British  Government. 

The  participating  nations  were  Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
Australia  and  Canada  were  also  represented,  and  Saxony  sent  a 
special  delegate. 

The  text  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
this  conference,  after  eight  days  deliberation,  is  contained  in  a 
report  headed:  " International  map  committee;  list  of  resolutions." 
The  essential  general  points  of  agreement  are:  (1)  That  there  should 
be  a  standard  map  of  the  world  on  the  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000;  (2)  that 
the  sheets  of  the  map  (which,  to  cover  the  world,  would  number 
2,640)  shall  each  comprise  six  degrees  of  longitude  and  four  degrees  of 
latitude;  (3)  that  the  initial  meridian  shall  be  the  antemeridian  of 
Greenwich,  180°,  and  the  initial  parallel  shall  be  the  equator;  (4) 
that  a  certain  projection,  certain  conventional  signs,  colors,  and  let- 
tering shall  be  consistently  used  to  secure  uniformity;  (5)  that  the 
spelling  and  transliteration  of  names  shall  be  that  used  by  the  country 
or  dominion  employing  the  Latin  alphabet,  which  a  particular  part 
of  the  map  represents;  (6)  that  the  metric  scale  shall  have  preference, 
inasmuch  as  every  map  shall  bear  a  scale  expressed  in  kilometers,  and 
altitude  shall  be  stated  in  meters,  but  it  shall  be  permissible  to  add  a 
scale  of  miles,  or  other  unit,  and  to  state  altitude  in  feet,  or  other 
national  unit,  in' addition  to  the  statement  in  meters;  and,  finally, 
(7)  that  in  case  a  sheet  covers  an  area  belonging  to  several  neigh- 
boring countries,  the  Government  producing  the  map  shall  consult 
the  Governments  of  the  other  countries  on  the  subject  of  the  material 
available,  especially  as  regards  nomenclature.  Details  of  these  agree- 
ments, especially  as  regards  conventional  colors,  signs,  etc.,  are  given 
in  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  international  committee. 

"By  Prof.  Bailey  Willis,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 
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It  is  desirable  to  point  out  certain  items  of  this  agreement  which 
have  been  subjects  of  debate  and  difficulty  in  the  development  of 
the  plan,  and  which  have  involved  concessions  of  national  pride  and 
usage.  The  first  is  the  selection  of  the  standard  meridian.  Many 
countries  refer  all  astronomical  positions  to  a  meridian  passing 
through  some  point  within  their  own  territory,  usually  a  fixed  point 
in  the  capital  city.  France  in  particular  has  always  maintained  the 
meridian  of  Paris  in  preference  to  that  of  Greenwich.  She  and  other 
nations  have  now  surrendered  that  point,  in  order  to  agree  upon  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  it 
shall  be  permissible  to  place  upon  the  margin  of  the  sheets  of  the 
standard  map  figures  denoting  the  longitude  with  reference  to  any 
other  point  of  national  interest  or  significance.  Thus,  the  French 
maps  may  carry  figures  referring  to  Paris,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  may  refer  to  Washington,  but,  in  each  case,  the  limiting  merid- 
ians of  the  sheets  will  be  multiples  of  six  degrees  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich. 

The  second  item  which  has  occasioned  most  difficulty  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system,  especially  for  statement  of  altitudes  above 
sea.  Altitudes  are  to  be  expressed  in  two  ways  :  First,  by  exact  fig- 
ures having  reference  to  specific  points,  and,  second,  by  contour  lines. 
In  the  case  of  fixed  points  it  is  agreed,  as  stated  above,  that  the  first 
number  shall  express  the  altitude  in  meters,  but  the  height  may  be 
stated  in  any  other  unit,  by  figures  placed  in  parentheses  after  the 
meters.  The  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  numbering  of 
contours.  The  acceptance  of  these  conditions  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  one  millionth  map  of  the  United  States  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  recognition  of  the  metric  system. 

Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  South  American  Kepublics  were 
not  represented  at  the  International  Conference  at  London,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  that 
this  was  the  case,  particularly  since  those  powers  were  thus  without 
participation  in  the  agreement  which  covers  all  other  lands.  When 
at  the  close  of  the  conference,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia  agreed  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia,  while  at  the  same  time  Canada  and  the 
United  States  pledged  themselves  to  the  execution  of  the  man  for 
their  respective  dominions,  America  south  of  the  United  States  alone 
of  all  lands  remained  unprovided  for.  It  was  therefore  with  cordial 
approval  that  the  delegates  from  the  United  States  agreed  to  repre- 
sent to  their  Government  the  desirability  of  inviting  the  attention 
of  the  other  American  powers  to  the  results  of  the  London  conference^ 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  see  fit  to  take  measures  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  surveys  and  preparation  of  maps  which  shall  afford  material 
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for  the  standard  one  millionth  map  of  their  dominions  in  accordance 
with  the  international  agreement  reached  among  the  other  powers. 

The  great  map  of  the  world  is  called  international  because  many 
nations  are  combining  to  produce  it,  and  standard  because  it  is  to  be 
compiled  from  original  sources  according  to  the  latest  and  best  data. 
It  promises,  therefore,  to  become  an  important  agent  in  promoting 
the  mutual  interests  of  all  countries.  It  will  be  like  a  universal 
language,  for  it  is  planned  according  to  a  system  which  shall  be  uni- 
form for  all  the  world  and  for  all  nations,  and  the  symbols,  by  which 
the  various  physical  and  cultural  features  will  be  represented,  will 
thus  be  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  language  of  the  cartographer 
or  what  the  country  that  he  maps. 

It  is  to  be  a  large  map  ;  the  scale  unanimously  agreed  upon  is  that 
of  1:1,000,000.  A  sheet  on  the  equator,  representing  6°  of  longi- 
tude by  4°  of  latitude,  will  measure  about  30  by  20  inches  (approxi- 
mately 76  by  51  centimeters),  and  these  are  the  dimensions  which 
are  accepted  as  most  convenient  for  the  sheets  of  the  entire  map; 
that  is,  each  sheet  between  the  equator  and  60°  of  north  or  south  lati- 
tude will  be  6°  wide  from  east  to  west  and  4°  from  north  to  south. 
Above  latitude  60  the  sheets  become  so  narrow  as  the  meridians 
approach  the  pole  that  it  is  desirable  to  combine  two  or  more  units, 
so  that  sheets  may  include  12°  or  18°  of  longitude.  When  the 
whole  world  shall  be  mapped,  the  oceans  as  wells  as  the  lands,  the 
great  map  will  consist  of  2,640  sheets.  It  will  be  a  compendium  of 
geographic  knowledge  which  we  are  as  yet  far  from  possessing  and 
which  indeed  has  scarcely  been  dreamed  of. 

A  moment's  thought  suggests  that  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  various  parts  of  the  world  is  very  incomplete,  and  there  are  other 
regions  which  have  been  surveyed  in  such  detail  that  we  know  far 
more  than  can  be  placed  upon  a  map  of  the  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000.  We 
must  be  content  to  represent  some  areas  as  well  as  we  may,  and  yet 
not  accurately,  because  there  are  no  adequate  surveys,  and  for  those 
countries  which  have  been  more  carefully  surveyed  we  must  select 
the  data  that  are  appropriate  to  the  one-millionth  scale. 

All  Europe  has  been  surveyed  in  great  detail,  largely  because  wars 
have  made  maps  a  military  necessity;  but  in  the  Americas  we  are 
making  maps  rather  to  promote  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  and  as  a  means  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  affords  perhaps  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  scientific  surveys.  After  a  period 
of  exploration  under  Government  auspices,  the  several  official  surveys 
which  had  sprung  up  under  the  National  Government  were  organized 
as  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  which  has  now  been  in  exist- 
ence thirty  years.  One-half  of  the  country  has  been  covered  with 
detailed   topographic   surveys;    one-sixth   has  been   examined   with 
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reference  to  the  details  of  geology;  and  adding  to  the  Federal  work 
that  which  has  been  done  by  the  individual  States,  the  geology  of 
four-fifths  of  the  country  is  known  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
The  topographic  and  geologic  maps  have  served  to  make  the  country 
and  its  resources  known  to  capital.  They  have  promoted  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  the  development  of  engineering  works,  and 
investment  in  all  projects  which  depend  upon  the  configuration  of 
the  country  and  its  natural  resources. 

When  the  United  States  Survey  began  its  work  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  finding  men  competent  to  do  it.  There  were  but  few 
topographers,  and  topographic  methods,  developed  largely  in  the 
settled  countries  of  Europe,  were  inefficient  and  costly  when  applied 
to  the  great  undeveloped  regions  of  America.  Geologists  also  were 
comparatively  few  in  number.  But  the  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  the  surveys  has  stimulated  the  development  of 
methods  and  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  profession,  so  that 
now  the  methods  used  by  the  topographic  and  geologic  branches  are 
recognized  even  by  European  authorities  as  of  the  highest  efficiency 
and  economy,  and  the  corps  of  men  from  which  to  choose  is  such  that 
the  work  can  progress  as  rapidly  as  the  available  funds  permit.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  while  to  note  that  Canada  has  recently  asked  the 
United  States  for  the  assignment  of  an  expert  topographer  to  assist 
in  organizing  her  topographic  survey,  and  that  men  drawn  from  the 
Federal  corps  have  in  recent  years  been  employed  in  various  coun- 
tries of  South  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  where  private  capital  de- 
manded the  highest  efficiency  and  best  results. 

This  trained  corps  of  men  is  in  itself  a  valuable  asset  which  any 
country  may  obtain  by  organizing  and  carrying  on  surveys  with  the 
same  high  standards.  But  a  far  more  precious  possession  is  the 
knowledge  of  natural  resources  which  is  thus  gained.  In  the  recent 
movement  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  the  great  body  of  scientific  and  economic  information  com- 
prised in  the  archives  of  its  surveys  has  been  invaluable. 

The  topographic  and  geologic  maps  which  result  from  detailed 
surveys  such  as  have  been  alluded  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  more 
accurate  portions  of  the  one  millionth  map.  If  differs  from  them 
in  being  of  a  smaller  scale  and  therefore  of  a  broader  scope,  and 
it  differs  from  them  in  the  kind  of  use  which  we  may  make  of  it; 
for  the  detailed  maps  are  valuable  chiefly  in  the  study  of  some  local 
condition,  whereas  the  millionth  map  brings  out  the  relations  of  one 
district  to  another,  or  of  one  province  or  country  to  another.  It  is 
essential  to  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  any  national  public  work, 
and  it  is  a  means  of  the  highest  value  in  the  study  of  scientific  and 
economic  problems  of  every  kind. 
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Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Spain  have  unanimously  accepted  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
International  Conference  in  London,  November,  1909.  The  other 
European  nations  which  were  not  invited  by  Great  Britain  to  send 
delegates  to  that  conference,  namely,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  have  not  yet  signified  their  acceptance  of 
its  conclusions,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  do  so.  Among 
the  American  Republics,  the  United  States,  which  had  been  active  in 
discussions  that  led  up  to  the  conference,  was  represented,  but 
the  other  American  Republics  were  not,  and  it  is  regarded  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  project  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance  that 
they  should  join  the  agreement  to  produce  the  international  map. 
Their  countries  cover  more  than  8,000,000  square  miles  of  territory 
and  are  regions  of  great  wealth  and  large  promise  for  the  future. 
They  are  as  yet  to  a  considerable  extent  to  be  surveyed,  and  it  is 
indicated  by  the  experience  of  other  lands  that  surveys  are  a  powerful 
factor  in  advancing  modern  development.  Settlements,  the  devel- 
opment of  lines  of  transportation,  the  growth  of  national  wealth,  and 
the  mutual  knowledge  of  the  resources  that  attract  capital  will  all 
be  promoted  by  a  graphic  statement  of  the  geography  and  physical 
features  of  the  country  in  the  universal  language  of  the  international 
map  of  the  world. 
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OX  May  24,  1910,  General  Juan  E.  Paredes,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  Honduras,  was  formally  received  by 
President  Taft  in  his  capacity  of  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission.  The 
following  addresses  were  delivered  at  the  ceremony,  showing  the  good 
will  and  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries.  On  placing 
in  the  President's  hands  his  credentials,  General  Paredes  spoke  as 
follows  : 

Mr.  President:  The  Government  of  Honduras,  desirous  of  maintaining  and  draw- 
ing closer  together  the  cordial  relations  which  have  always  existed,  and  at  present  do 
exist  between  our  respective  Republics,  has  been  pleased  to  accredit  me  in  the  capac- 
ity of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission  before 
Your  Excellency's  Government. 

In  the  discharge  of  duties  which  are  as  honorable  as  they  are  delicate,  I  trust  I  shall 
find  that  same  good  will  and  interest  that  your  Excellency  has  always  shown  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  respective  countries;  and  I  beg  to  assure  Your  Excel- 
lency that  whatever  success  I  may  attain  in  the  discharge  of  the  mission  intrusted  to 
me  will  be  due  to  such  happy  circumstance. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me,  in  placing  in  Your  Excellency's  hand  the  letters  accred- 
iting me  in  my  diplomatic  capacity,  to  express  the  good  wishes  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  Honduras  for  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  as  well  as  for  your  personal  wel- 
fare, which  are  also  my  own  personal  wishes. 

President  Taft  made  the  following  reply  : 

Mr.  Minister:  I  receive  with  pleasure  from  your  hands  the  letter  accrediting  you 
as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Honduras  on  Special  Mission 
to  the  United  States. 

Having  at  heart  the  desire  to  aid  in  all  proper  ways  in  the  promotion  of  the  material 
progress  of  Honduras,  with  which  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  relations  of  most  cordial  friendship,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that 
I  shall  be  glad,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  heartily  to  cooperate  with  you  in  all  aims  tending 
to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  that  Republic  and  its  people 
and  the  encouragement  of  neighborly  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  I 
doubt  not  that,  animated  by  kindred  sentiments,  your  endeavors  will  be  directed 
toward  the  same  ends. 

The  good  wishes  for  the  United  States  and  myself  personally  which  you  convey 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Honduras  are  very  gratifying  and  are 
reciprocated  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and  by  myself.  For 
your  own  friendly  sentiments  I  thank  you. 

In  his  diplomatic  capacity,  General  Paredes  will  also  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  regular  diplomatic  mission  accredited  to  Washington, 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Luis  Lazo  Arraiga,  who  has  gone  to 
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Buenos  Aires  as  delegate  from  Honduras  to  the  Fourth  Pan-American 
Conference.  General  Paredes,  who  was  educated  in  the  best  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  his  native  country,  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1887  to  perfect  his  education,  attending  for  a  short  time  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  medical  branch  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Later  he  attended  Eastman's  Business  College  of  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York.  Returning  to 
Honduras  in  1889  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1894  he  was  elected  Deputy  or  Representative  of  the  Department  of 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Constituent  National  Assembly.  Among 
other  public  offices,  General  Paredes  has  served  as  Governor  and 
Commander  of  the  Departments  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Puerto  Cortes, 
Collector  of  Customs  of  the  latter  port,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Credit,  and  Fiscal  Agent  in  New  York,  where  he  has  been  in 
negotiation  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  for  the  settlement  of  the  foreign 
debt  of  Honduras. 
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EACH  day  brings  us  a  new  proof  of  the  interest  that  Latin- 
American  affairs  inspire  in  the  United  States,  and  the  latest 
has  been  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  wit,  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  pharmacopoeia.  On  May  10,  1910,  the  United  States 
Decennial  Pharmacopceial  Convention  met  in  the  city  of  Washington 
for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  American  Pharmacopoeia,  over  500 
physicians,  pharmacists,  and  cheniists  being  in  attendance  as  dele- 
gates. The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  invited  Señor  Don 
Joaquín  Bernardo  Calvo,  the  Costa  Rican  Minister  in  the  United 
States,  to  address  the  convention  in  the  name  of  Latin  America. 
Having  accepted  the  invitation,  the  distinguished  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  Costa  Rica  spoke  as  follows  : 

Through  the  deference,  which  I  greatly  appreciate,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Pharmacopceial  Convention,  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  being  among  you  and  the 
honor  to  address  you,  extending  my  most  cordial  greetings  and  expressing  my  earnest 
wishes  for  the  highest  success  of  your  important  labors. 

That  a  Spanish-speaking  Latin- American  should  have  received  this  distinction  does 
not  seem  to  be  an  isolated  fact  but  the  result  of  a  logical  consequence  of  the  great  step 
with  which  you  have  illustrated  the  works  of  these  conventions,  that  of  offering  to  our 
physicians  and  pharmacists  who  do  not  speak  English  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States  translated  into  Spanish — one  of  the  most  useful  works  of  its  kind,  if  not  the  most 
useful,  among  those  published  up  to  the  present  date. 

The  Spanish-American  population,  you  know,  reaches  nearly  50,000,000,  and  that  of 
Spain,  18,000,000;  therefore  the  new  work  in  Spanish  is  a  valuable  service  rendered 
to  68,000,000  people. 

I  feel  sure,  gentlemen,  that  so  worthy  a  contribution  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all 
the  countries  whose  mother  tongue  is  the  beautiful  language  of  Castile,  and  that  the 
time  is  not  far  when  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  shall  be  adopted  in  all  of 
them. 

The  tendency  toward  the  universality  of  scientific  knowledge  has  been  one  of  the 
most  evident  signs  of  the  advance  of  civilization;  and  the  tendency  in  our  hemisphere 
toward  the  unification  of  ideas  in  many  other  respects  shows  that  we  respond  to  the 
call  made  by  the  various  interests  which,  like  those  of  territory,  bind  us  in  common. 
Particularly  during  the  last  few  years  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to  recognize  and  proclaim  the  very  active  and  commendable 
part  of  the  people  of  this  privileged  nation  in  strengthening  more  and  more  the  ties  that 
bind  it  together  with  the  other  American  Republics. 

To  mention  what  unification  means  in  the  important  matter  that  brings  you  here 
would  have  no  object,  as  this  is  the  aim  to  which  for  nearly  a  century  these  conventions 
have  devoted  their  praiseworthy  and  constant  efforts. 
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Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister^Plenipotentiary  of  Costa  Ricaço  the  United  States. 
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The  Latin-American  countries  have,  in  the  prodigious  resources  of  their  soil,  many 
of  the  products  universally  used  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  medicine,  as  quinine, 
cocaine,  pilocarpius,  ipecac,  etc.;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mexico,  you  know,  was  the 
first  of  the  American  nations  to  adopt  the  system  of  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  drugs,  as  it  was  proposed  at  a  conference  in  Brussels  eight  years  ago.  More- 
over, from  information  published  in  this  country  in  1904  and  1906,  the  statements 
were  made  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  is  the  officially  designated 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  and  that  in  the  other  Central  American 
States,  and  in  Liberia,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela  is  either  the  chief  or  one  of  the 
several  pharmacopoeias  recognized. 

I  have  just  now  been  informed  that  the  prosperous  Republic  of  Cuba  has  sent 
representatives  to  this  convention,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  greet  them  in  particular. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  marvelous  development  of  the  United  States  you 
have  endeavored  to  meet  a  necessity  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  that  relating  to  the 
safety  of  medicines,  and  the  greater  the  progress  achieved  by  medical  science  and 
everything  concerning  it,  the  higher  the  merit  of  your  labors.  I  would  like  to  see 
your  field  of  action  enlarged,  and,  just  as  we  have  already  periodical  Pan-American 
Medical  Conferences  and  International  Sanitary  Conventions,  also  Pan-American,  we 
should  likewise  have  a  similar  system  for  the  unification  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  Although  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  it  is  based  upon,  it 
seems  to  me  evident  that  its  interest  is  increased  when  more  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  universality  with  which  the  problems  of  medicine  are  now  studied  ;  for  instance, 
as  in  the  cure  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  originated  notable  international  universal 
congresses. 

You  have  accomplished  your  purpose  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  in 
offering  the  result  of  your  persevering  labors  to  the  other  countries  of  the  Continent, 
in  an  edition  carefully  prepared  in  their  own  language,  you  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  the  same  benefits  you  have  secured  for  your  own  country. 

I  believe  myself  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Latin  countries 
of  America  when  I  express  most  earnestly  the  sincerest  recognition  of  this  significant 
proof  of  Pan-American  confraternity. 
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THE  United  States  Government  will  take  part  in  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, by  sending  there  many  interesting  and  attractive 
exhibits  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  For  the 
most  part  the  material  will  be  the  same  as  that  shown  at  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.  There  has  been  no  time  for 
the  collection  or  preparation  of  new  exhibits,  however  desirable  such 
additions  might  have  been.  Forestry,  Animal  Industry,  Plant  Indus- 
try, Entomology,  and  Experiment  Station  work  are  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  exhibit  and  will  be  illustrated  by  specimens,  models, 
enlarged  photographs  and  transparencies,  maps,  charts,  and  publi- 
cations. The  exhibits  shipped  from  Washington  completely  filled  3 
freight  cars  with  over  40  boxes  and  crates  in  a  fourth  car. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  our  fruit  and  grain  industries,  there 
will  be  a  large  display  of  models  of  fruit  varieties  and  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  small  grains,  particularly  of  those  varieties  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  United  States  during  recent  years  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Such  are  the  varieties  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  grain,  sorghums,  millets,  and  rice  introduced  for  special  pur- 
poses or  because  of  their  adaptation  to  certain  soil  or  climatic  condi- 
tions. Varieties  of  corn  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States  and  improved  varieties  resulting  from  breeding  or  selection 
for  increased  productiveness  or  other  special  purposes  will  be  shown, 
along  with  the  other  cereals.  The  appliances  used  in  testing  seeds 
for  vitality  and  purity,  with  samples  and  photographs  of  commercial 
grass  and  clover  seeds  and  their  adulterants  or  common  impurities 
will  make  an  instructive  exhibit.  And  so  will  the  collection  of  com- 
mercial hard  and  soft  fibers,  which  will  include  manila  hemp  or  abaca 
from  the  Philippines,  sisal  from  Yucutan  and  Hawaii,  phromium  or 
New  Zealand  hem])  from  New  Zealand,  ixtle  from  Mexico,  hemp  and 
flax  from  the  United  States,  etc.  Soil  bacteriology  will  be  very  fully 
illustrated  by  specimens,  cultures,  and  photographs,  showing  espe- 
cially the  effect  of  soil  inoculation  with  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  upon 
the  growth  and  crop  production  of  leguminous  plants. 

«By  Prof.  Lanson  Scribner,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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The  exhibits  in  animal  industry  will  consist  of  models,  specimens, 
and  photographs  or  charts  illustrating  various  phases  of  the  subject. 
The  work  of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  guarding  the  public 
health  through  model  dairy  equipments  and  meat  and  cattle  inspec- 
tion will  be  prominent  features  in  this  part  of  the  government  exhibit. 
All  animals  are  inspected  at  stock  centers  and  shipping  points  in  order 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  through  insterstate  commerce;  and 
all  animals  imported  into  the  United  States  are  carefully  inspected 
and  quarantined  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contageous  diseases 
into  the  country. 

A  large  series  of  colored  bromide  photographs  varying  in  size  from 
19  by  30  inches  to  41  by  63  inches,  illustrating  subjects  connected 
with  the  Forest  Service,  will  make  an  attractive  and  important  feature 
of  the  exhibit.  In  this  connection  will  be  shown  several  large  maps 
giving  locations  of  the  forest  reserves,  forest  regions,  reclamation 
projects,  water  divides,  proposed  system  of  inland  waterways,  classi- 
fication of  lands  into  agricultural,  forest,  grazing,  and  barren  lands. 

In  entomology  there  will  be  displayed  an  interesting  and  valuable 
collection  of  models,  greatly  enlarged,  of  injurious  and  beneficial 
insects.  Among  these  are  the  Hessian  fly,  hop-plant  louse,  chinch 
bug,  San  Jose  scale,  coddling  moth,  plum  curculio,  etc.  Among  the 
insects  which  act  as  carriers  of  disease  are  the  common  house  fly, 
which  spreads  typhoid  fever,  the  malarial  mosquito  and  the  yellow- 
fever  mosquito,  which  cause  the  spread  of  malaria  and  of  yellow  fever. 
These  are  shown  in  the  collection. 
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ONE  of  the  most  successful  excursions  to  Latin  America 
ever  planned  has  just  been  carried  to  successful  conclusion 
by  the  Jebsen  Line,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at 
Seattle,  Washington.  This  company  sent  out  from  Van- 
couver, on  January  8,  1909,  on  the  steamer  Erna,  a  party  of  practically 
100  tourists,  whose  intention  was  to  study *fe  social,  economic,  and 
commercial  conditions  in  the  Republics  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  They  went  no  farther  south,  however,  than  Nicaragua, 
where  they  landed  at  Corinto  and  went  into  the  interior,  to  the 
capital  at  Managua.  They  returned  then  to  Salvador,  visited  the 
capital  and  other  cities  of  that  Republic,  stopped  at  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala  and  remained  in  Guatelama  City  four  days;  thence 
they  drove  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Republic,  Antigua,  returned 
to  San  Jose,  and  reembarked  on  their  steamer.  Their  next  stop 
was  at  Salina  Cruz,  from  which  point  they  visited  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway,  and  went  as  far  north  as  the  City  of  Mexico.  From  the 
City  of  Mexico,  instead  of  returning  to  Salina  Cruz,  they  made  a 
tour  westward  to  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  where  the  steamer  was 
waiting  to  carry  them  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  and  to  land 
them  safely  again  at  the  selected  ports  of  San  Diego,  San  Pedro, 
the  new  port  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Tacoma,  Spokane; 
Seattle,  and  Vancouver. 

All  these  passengers  were  delighted  with  what  they  saw,  and  were 
emphatic,  as  are  practically  all  those  who  visit  Latin  America,  in 
their  determination  to  continue  the  acquaintance  with  their  south- 
ern neighbors  so  pleasantly  begun.  Their  impressions  of  life  in 
these  Republics  were,  on  the  whole,  very  favorable,  and  the  influence 
they  exert  will  certainly  tend  to  encourage  others  who^may  be 
planning  the  same  sort  of  an  excursion. 

The  Bulletin  is  glad  to  hear  of  the  success  of  this  trip,  and  will 
always  be  willing  to  help  and  to  note  any  of  a  similar  character  that 
may  be  planned  for  the  future. 

The  Jebsen  Line  maintains  a  regular  freight  and  passenger  service 
with  their  two  steel  steamers  between  the  ports  of  Vancouver,  Vic- 
toria, Seattle,  Tacoma,  San  Francisco,  and  the  principal  Pacific 
ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  vessels  are  equipped 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  the 
maximum  of  comfort  to  the  passengers  in  the  Tropics  as  well  as  in 
the  Temperate  Zone. 
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1.  Landing  passengers  at  the  wharf  at  San  Jose  de  Guatemala.    On  account  of  the  heavy  swell 

steamships  can  not  come  up  to  the  wharf,  so  the  passengers  are  taken  from  the  ship  in  a  small 
boat  and  lifted  to  the  wharf  in  a  large  basket  operated  by  a  rope  and  pulley. 

2.  The  Jebson  Line  steamship  "Erne"  at  the  dock  in  a  Central  American  port  on  her  recent 

excursion  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MAY  1,  1910. 


Title. 


Date  of  report. 


Author. 


ARGENTINA. 

Third  municipal  census  of  Buenos  Aires 

Industrial  census  of  Argentina 

Railway  exhibition  of  1910 

Education  in  Argentina 

New  laws  regulating  limited  liability  companies 
in  Argentina. 

Argentina  boundaries 

Territories  of  Santa  Cruz  and  the  Chubut 

Electrical  Notes. — Receipts  of  Cordoba  Light 
and  Power  Co.  for  nine  months  of  1909.  Num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  by  tramways  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  1909  compared  with  1907  and  1908.  In- 
crease in  output  of  German  Transatlantic  Elec- 
tric Light  Co.  of  Buenos  Aires.  Increase  in 
plant  of  River  Plata  Electricity  Co. 

Industrial  census  of  Argentina 

Formation  of  association  to  promote  German  com- 
mercial influence  in  Argentina. 

Discovery  of  new  mines  in  Argentina 

Blanks  for  third  municipal  census  of  Argentina. . . 

Railway  Notes. — Approval  by  the  Government 
of  Southern  Railway  plans  for  a  line  from  Cooper 
to  Cristiano  Muerto.  Arrival  of  Wm.  Lowe 
Brown,  engineer  of  Pennsylvania  Railway  tun- 
nels between  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  take 
charge  of  underground  extension  of  Buenos 
Aires  Western  Railway.  Opening  to  traffic  of 
Pacific  Railway  Co.'s  new  line  from  Chacabuco 
to  Germânia.  Issuance  of  4  per  cent  debentures 
for  extensions  of  over  600  miles  of  Central  Argen- 
tina Railway  Co.  This  company  authorized  to 
contract  with  the  Government  for  construction 
of  irrigation  works  in  the  region  covered  by  its 
lines. 

New  steamship  service  between  La  Plata  and  Liv- 
erpool for  chilled  beef. 

Protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks  during  cen- 
tenary exhibits. 

Wool  in  Argentina 

Goat  breeding  in  Argentina 


Declared  exports  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
United  States  in  1909. 

Foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  1909 , 

Brazilian  National  Botanical  Gardens 

Brazilian  flour  imports  in  1909 

Canned  products  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

New  quays  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Reorganization  of  Brazilian  National  Museum 

Immigration  to  Brazil  in  1909 

Imports  of  preferential  favored  goods  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  in  1909. 

Dock  charges  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Production  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  vicinity. 

Linseed  oil  in  Brazil 

Imports  of  flour  into  Brazil  by  ports  of  destina- 
tion, 1909. 

Annual  review  of  foreign  commerce  of  Brazil  in 
1909. 


Jan. 

8, 1910 

R.    M.    Bartleman, 
Buenos  Aires. 

Consul-General 

Jan. 

10, 1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

11,1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

19, 1910 

Do. 

Jan. 

28, 1910 

Do. 

Feb. 

1,1910 

Do. 

Me 

F5ÏÏ. 

9, 1910 
11,1910 

Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  12,1910 
Feb.  15,1910 

Feb.  17,1910 
Feb.  19,1910 
do 


Feb.  24,1910 
....do 


Mar.     5, 1910 
Mar.     7,1910 


Jan.    25,1910 

Feb.  3, 1910 
Feb.  4, 1910 
Feb.  10,1910 

do 

do 

Feb.  13,1910 
Feb.  19,1910 
do 


Feb.  21,1910 
do 


Feb.  22,1910 
Mar.     4, 1910 

Mar.  18,1910 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


.  J.  Slechta,  Vice  Consul-General,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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Title. 


Date  of  report.  I 


Author. 


Annual  District  Report.— General  improve- 
ment in  1909  of  business  and  industrial  interests 
oí  central  portion  of  Chile.  Copper  mines  pro- 
duced less  but  more  development  done.  Manu- 
facturing interests  had  a  prosperous  year.  An 
extensive  cement  plant,  with  annual  capacity  of 
200,000  barrels,  opened  in  1909  near  Valparaiso. 
Locomotive  building  begun  on  a  small  scale. 
Work  on  Andes  tunnel  progressing.  Rebuild- 
ing of  Valparaiso  progressing  fairly  well.  Stock 
and  money  markets  improved  during  year. 
Crops  have  been  above  average  and  agricul- 
tural interests  in  the  main  had  a  good  year. 
More  attention  being  given  to  farming  and  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  exceeded  any  previous 
record.  Exports  to  the  United  States  from  this 
consular  district  show  a  gain  of  33  per  cent  over 
1908,  mainly  in  copper.  Tabulated  statement 
of  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the 
calendar  year.  Labor  employed  at  better 
wages  than  ever  before  in  Chile.  Imports  at 
Valparaiso  for  1909  increased  about  12  per  cent 
over  1908. 

Nitrate  of  soda  in  Chile , 


Feb.  15,1910 


COLOMBIA. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  data. 
Linseed  oil 


HONDURAS. 


General  business  conditions  in  Honduras 

Trade  Reports.— Concession  granted  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  Irione,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  to  Jutucalpa,  with  option  of  ex- 
tension to  Tegucigalpa  and  Amapala.  The 
company  has  been  financed  in  Chicago,  Illinois, 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  as  the  North  and 
South  Interoceanic  Railroad.  Survey  com- 
pleted to  Jutucalpa  (144  miles),  and  grading  be- 
gun in  October  last.  This  road  will  open  up  a 
vast  territory  for  development. 

Trade  Reports. — Harbor  improvement  at  Ceiba. 
Pier  will  be  700  feet  long  and  will  permit  steam- 
ers of  moderate  draft  to  load  direct  from  car  to 
hold,  instead  of  by  lighters. 


Need  for  American  newspaper  in  State  of  Chiapas. 

The  automobile  field  in  State  of  Chiapas 

The  Pan-American  Railway 

Suggestions  for  trade  extension  in  Tapachula 

Imports  into  Tapachula  consular  district 

Résumé  of  importations  and  exportations 

Agricultural  lands  in  Sinaloa ." 

List  of  mines  in  State  of  Durango 

Torreón  as  a  market  and  distributing  point 

Sinaloa  vegetables 


Mar.  17,1910 

Mar.  8, 1910 

Mar.  10,1910 

Mar.  4, 1910 

Mar.  12,1910 


Products  of  the  maguey  plant 

Coahuila,  Chihuahua  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 

Concession  for  a  railroad  between  Ortiz,  Chihua- 
hua, and  Meoqui. 

Cost  and  returns  of  zinc  shipments  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe  compared. 

Extension  of  time  limit  for  suspension  of  tariff 
duties  on  wheat. 

Trade  and  industries  of  Ensenada  consular  dis- 
trict. 

Rubber  in  Sinaloa 

Explanation  of  last  paragraph  of  report  on  parcel 
post. 

Progress  of  Tampico 

Harbor  improvements  at  Tampico 


Feb.  17,1910 

Feb.  21,1910 
Mar.  1,1910 

do 

do 

Mar.     4, 1910 

Mar.     7, 1910 
Mar.     8, 1910 

do 

do 


Mar.     9, 1910 

Mar.   12,1910 
....do 


Mar.   15,1910 

....do 

Mar.  16,~1910 


do 

Mar.  18,1910 


Mar.  21,1910 
....do 


A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Valparaiso. 


Rea  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquique. 


Eugene  Betts,  Vice  and  Deputy  Consul- 
General,  Bogota. 
Do. 


Samuel    McClintock,  Consul,    Puerto 

Cortes. 
Drew  Linard,  Consul,  Ceiba. 


Albert  W.  Brickwood,  jr.,  Consul,  Tapa- 
chula. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Arnold     Shanklin,     Consul  -  General, 

Mexico  City. 
Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
Chas.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

Do. 
Chas.  B.  Parker,  Deputy-Consul,  Ma- 
zatlan. 
Lucien  N.  Sullivan,  Consul,  La  Paz, 

Lower  California. 
L.  J.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 
Do. 

Do. 

Alonzo    B.    Garrett,    Consul,    Nuevo 

Laredo. 
Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada, 

Lower  California. 
Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
Richard  M.  Stadden,  Vice  and  Deputy 

Consul  in  charge,  Manzanillo. 
Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 
Do. 
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Title. 


Date  of  report. 


Author. 


Mexico — continued. 

Importations  into  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  district 

during  1909. 
Importations  from  the  United  States  into  Mexico 

through  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1909. 

Burial  customs  and  expenses 

Commerce  and  industries  for  1909 

Salt  industry 


Value  of  American  wholesale  houses  in  extension 

of  American  business. 
Fisheries  of  Lower  California 


Zapupe  and  henequén 

Municipal  progress  in  Mazatlan 

Increase  of  importations  from  the  United  States 
into  Mexico. 

Packing  for  export 

Presumable  loss  of  trade 

Annual  report  for  1909 


Progress  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway. 
Change  in  a  railway  concession  in  Mexico. 

Rubber-growing  industry 

Business  methods  of  Mazatlan 

Mexican-made  shoes 


Funeral  customs  in  Mexico. 


NICARAGUA. 


The  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua. 


New  explosive,  Palmerite . 


PARAGUAY. 


Law  referring  to  patent  medicines 

Railway  rates,  inland  waterways,  and  canals. 
Sale  of  crayons,  chalks,  etc..  in  Paraguay 


URUGUAY. 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  of  Uruguay  for  the 
year  1909. 

Cause  of  sales  of  consular  furniture 

New  customs  tariff  for  Uruguay 


VENEZUELA. 

Marine  engines,  motor  boats,  automobiles,  etc. . . 

Development  of  coal  mining  in  Venezuela 

Fountain  pens 

The  Inciarto  asphalt  deposits 

Animal  and  poultry  foods 

Sale  of  logs,  lumber,  etc 

Badly  plated  jewelry  sold  for  good 

Reclassification  of  canned  goods  and  red  wines  for 

customs  purposes. 
California  fruits  and  wines 


Mar.  22,1910 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Mar.  23,1910 
....do , 


....do 

Mar.  28,1910 
....do 


do 

Mar.  29,1910 
Mar.  30,1910 


do 

Mar.  31,1910 

do 

Apr.  4, 1910 
Apr.  5,1910 


Apr.  9, 1910 


Mar.  8, 1910 


Mar.  4, 1910 


Jan.  24,1910 
Feb.  10,1910 
Feb.  12,1910 


Jan.  29,1910 

Feb.  15,1910 
Feb.  23,1910 


Mar.  10,1910 

Mar.  11,1910 

Mar.  12,1910 

Mar.  14,1910 

do 

Mar.  17,1910 

Mar.  19,1910 

Mar.  21,1910 


Mar.  23,1910 


Luther  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul,  Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 
Do. 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  Acapulco. 

A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Arnold     Shanklin,     Consul  -  General, 

Mexico  City. 
G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul,  Progreso. 

Geo.  B.  Schmucker,  Consul,  Ensenada, 

Lower  California. 
Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 
Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
Alonzo    B.    Garrett,    Consul,    Nuevo 

Laredo. 
Wm.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Veracruz. 

Do. 
Richard  M.  Stadded,  Vice  and  Deputy 

Consul  in  charge,  Manzanillo. 
Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 
Clarence  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 
Wm.  E.  Alger,  Consul,  Mazatlan. 
Chas.     B.     Parker,    Deputy    Consul, 

Mazatlan. 
Samuel  E.  Magill,  Consul,  Guadalajara. 


José  de  Olivares,  Consul,  Managua. 


Alban    G.    Snyder,    Consul-General 
Panama. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  Consul,  Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 


F.  W.  Goding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 

Do. 
Do. 


I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,   1909. 

The  value  of  Argentina's  international  trade  for  1909  aggregated 
$700,106,623,  as  compared  with  $638,978,077  in  1908.  The  imports 
for  1909  were  valued  at  $302,756,095,  as  compared  with  $272,972,736 
in  1908,  and  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  $397,350,528  during 
the  calendar  year  1909,  as  compared  with  $366,005,341  in  1908.  The 
trade  balance  in  favor  of  the  country's  exports  is  therefore  $94,594,433. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  for  imports  in  1909,  with  the 
respective  values  of  the  commodities  furnished  by  each  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  year  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


Great  Britain. 
United  States. 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Belgium 


Imports  in 
1909. 


899,198,269 
43, 068, 829 
44,555,770 
30,801,132 
26,868,106 
13,570,074 


Increase  in 
1909  as  com- 
pared with 
1908. 


$5, 826, 873 
7,471,825 
6,708,694 
4,324,215 
1,954,858 
816, 701 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  six  ranking  coun- 
tries have  without  exception  increased  the  volume  of  their  sales  in 
Argentina  during  the  year  under  review. 

A  classification  of  the  imports  for  the  year  gives  textiles  and  manu- 
factured goods  the  first  place  with  a  total  of  $59,923,699,  followed  by 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  $36,575,232;  transport  appliances  and 
vehicles,  $31,711,285;  building  materials,  $28,365,889;  foodstuffs, 
$23,014,691;  ceramics  and  pottery,  $21,758,269;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $16,651,610;  wines  and  liquors,  $13,410,486;  and  mineral  and 
vegetable  oils,  $11,852,943. 

The  values  of  articles  exported  with  their  destinations,  for  the  year 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  $80,745,066;  Germany,  $41,- 
353,332;  Belgium,  $41,306,799;  France,  $38,996,004;  United  States, 
$26,066,790;  Brazil,  $16,628,413;  Italy,  $12,635,710;  Holland, 
$6,052,385;  Spain,  $3,200,259;  Chile,  $2,671,567;  Uruguay,  $1,363,901. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  1909  and  1908,  divided 
into  six  general  classes: 


Exports, 
1909. 

Exports, 
1908. 

$230,503,996 

153,548,356 

8,927,362 

752, 020 

742, 707 

2,876,087 

,    §241,677,164 

115, 118, 457 

6,347,234 

498,612 

810,961 

1,552,913 

302, 756, 095 

272, 972, 736 

Agricultural  products . 
Live-stock  products. . . 

Forest  products 

Fish  and  game 

Mineral  products 

Miscellaneous 


Grand  total. 
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REPORT  OF  ARGENTINE -CHILE  AN  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 

The  Chief  of  the  Argentine  Commission  engaged  in  the  demarca- 
tion of  the  Argentine-Chilean  boundary,  in  accordance  with  the  arbi- 
tration of  King  Edward  VII  in  1902,  has  reported  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  International  Boundaries  of  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Office  that  the  work  of  the  commission  has  been  completed  as  far  as 
the  Futaleufu  River  in  the  Territory  of  Chubut,  Argentine  Republic. 
Engineer  Dionisio  Pardo,  Chief  of  the  Argentine  Demarcation  Com- 
mission, expects  to  have  the  entire  work  of  demarcation  completed 
by  the  first  of  the  present  month.  The  decision  of  the  ownership  of 
Picton  and  New  Islands,  situated  at  the  Atlantic  mouth  of  Deagle 
Channel,  south  of  the  mainland  of  Argentine  Tierra  del  Fuego,  has 
not  yet  been  made.  These  islands  contain  about  4  square  miles 
of  territory  and  are  almost  uninhabited.  It  is  believed  that  all 
pending  boundary  questions  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Chile  will  be  settled  during  the  year  1910. 


ARGENTINE, 
REPUBLIC 


THE,  lttCREA.SE.  IK  1303 
OYER   THE,  "KILEaQE  OF  13QB 
COVERS  A  DISTANCE,  QREKTER 
THRU  THE  DISTANCE   FROM 
NEW  YORK  TO  ST. LOUIS 


IltCREftSE   IN 
RAILWAY  MILIñGE 


190B 
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RAILWAY  STATISTICS. 

The  complete  returns  for  the  railways  for  1909  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, but  the  following  figures  for  that  year  have  been  carefully  com- 
puted and  may  serve  to  furnish  an  approximate  idea  of  the  progress 
made  during  1909  as  regards  extension  of  lines,  volume  of  traffic, 
revenues  and  expenditures,  capital  and  profits.  At  the  close  of 
1909  there  were  in  operation  in  Argentina  15,849  miles  of  railway, 
an  increase  of  1,098  over  the  mileage  of  1908.  Receipts  from 
operating  the  roads  during  the  year  are  estimated  at  .$103,576,000 
and  expenses  at  $62,272,000,  leaving  profits  to  the  companies  inter- 
ested of  $41,304,000.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
50,810,000,  and  freight  transported  amounted  to  31,955,000  tons. 
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In  fifty  years  Argentina  has  increased  her  length  of  railways  from 
23  kilometers  to  about  25,000.  The  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  "Review  of  the  River  Plate,"  are  eloquent  of  the  progress  the 
country  has  made  during  that  period: 

TRAFFIC. 


Freight 
carried. 

Passengers 
carried. 

1857  to  I860 

Tons. 

22,248 

140, 104 

641,990 

1, 849, 730 

3,661,317 

7,377,171 

20,896,262 

31,392,114 

50,794,332 

77,314,504 

145, 200, 000 

520,637 

1860  to  1865 

2,004,752 

1865  to  1870 

7,159,304 

1870  to  1875. ...                                      

12,037,756 

1875  to  1880 

12,369,308 

1880  to  1885. . . 

18,614,025 

1885  to  1890 

41, 455, 352 

1890  to  1895 

59, 449, 472 

1895  to  1900 

82,725,001 

1900  to  1905 

101, 852, 186 

1905  to  1910 

202, 400, 000 

This  phenomenal  increase  in  traffic  has  happily  been  accompanied 
by  what  may  be  termed  a  corresponding  improvement  in  revenue 
and  profits: 


RESULT  OF  WORKING  (IN  GOLD). 


Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Profits. 

1857  to  1860 

$145, 187 

871,073 

7, 019, 685 

17, 140, 986 

26, 176, 182 

46,815,014 

91,985,621 

11,275,319 

202, 400, 000 

241,817,197 

465,000,000 

$137, 874 

727,662 

3,832,059 

9,614,404 

15,197,641 

24, 360, 475 

54, 872, 762 

69,518,293 

88,021,087 

129,445,364 

283. 500. 000 

$7,313 

1860  to  1865 

143, 401 

1865  to  1870 , 

3,187,626 

1870  to  1875 

7, 526, 582 

1875  to  1880 

10,978,541 

1880  to  1885 

22,545,539 

1885  to  1890 

37,112,859 

1890  to  1895 

41, 757, 026 

1895  to  1900 

72, 465, 632 

1900  to  1905 

112,371,833 

1905  to  1910 

181,500,000 

It  is  customary  in  dealing  with  railway  statistics  to  translate  all 
increases  and  decreases  to  a  per  cent  basis,  but  with  such  rapid 
advancement  as  has  occurred  with  the  Argentine  railways  the  round 
figures  speak  for  themselves  without  the  assistance  of  any  decimal 
system  : 


Total 

length  of 

lines. 

Capital 
invested 
(in  gold). 

January: 

1860.                                       - 

Kilos. 

23 

94 

605 

1,331 

2,231 

3,638 

8,158 

14, 030 

16, 413 

19, 428 

25,500 

$863, 583 

1865 

1, 747, 700 

1870.                                                                 

16, 027, 051 

1875 

40,090,351 

1880. . .                                                      

60, 814, 152 

1885 

93,794,912 

1890 

254, 955, 796 

1895.   .                                                          

482,879,431 

1900. . .                                    

526,616,661 

1905. . .                                           

615,726,828 

1910.                                                                     

900, 000, 000 

% 
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HOG  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  number  of  hogs  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregate  more 
than  1,400,000;  of  this  total  1,446  have  been  registered  on  the 
books  of  the  "Sociedad  Rural  Argentina"  with  a  statement  as  to 
their  respective  pedigrees.  From  the  number  of  swine  of  registered 
pedigree  it  is  plain  that  the  farmers  of  Argentina  are  making  arduous 
efforts  to  secure  increased  profits  which  accrue  from  the  raising  of 
animals  of  good  stock. 

An  agricultural  country  like  Argentina,  with  its  abundant  pastures 
of  alfalfa  and  great  annual  surplus  of  corn,  is  admirably  suited  to 
the  raising  of  hogs  in  large  numbers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  raise  enough  food  animals  to  supply 
the  present  shortage  of  meat  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  statement  is  not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  such  farmers  in 
Argentina  as  are  disposed  to  engage  more  actively  in  this  important 
industry. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  monthly  Statistical  Bulletin  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires  for 
January,  1910,  gives  the  population  of  the  capital  of  the  Republic  on 
January  31,  1910,  as  1,246,532,  as  compared  with  1,193,148  on  the 
same  date  of  1909.  During  January  of  1910  there  were  registered 
849  marriages,  3,663  births,  and  1,758  deaths  as  compared  with  803 
marriages,  3,362  births,  and  1,461  deaths  in  January  of  1909. 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  relative  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Republic,  the  foreign  debt  of  Argentina 
at  the  close  of  1909  amounted  to  1*310,000,000  gold;  and  the  internal 
debt  to  1*87,733,900  gold  and  1*103,345,300  paper  currency. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the  Library  Commission  the  number 
of  public  libraries  in  Argentina  is  now  186,  exclusive  of  school  libraries, 
of  which  there  are  no  less  than  80  in  the  Republic.  The  oldest  of  the 
public  libraries  was  founded  by  General  San  Martín  in  1814,  and  now 
bears  his  name.  The  libraries  are  distributed  as  follows:  Federal 
Capital,  18;  Buenos  Aires  Province,  80;  Santa  Fe,  12;  Entre  Rios, 
32;  Comentes,  4;  Santiago  del  Estero,  2;  Tucuman,  5;  Salta,  3; 
Jujuy,  3;  Catamarca,  4;  La  Rioja,  3;  San  Juan,  4;  San  Luis,  1; 
Mendoza,  3;  Chaco,  2;  Pampa,  2;  Rio  Negro,  1;  and  Ushuaia,  1. 

WOOL  EXPORTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1909. 

The  export  shipments  of  wool  from  the  various  ports  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  the  last  quarter  of  1909  amounted  to  128,349  bales, 
11,126  bales  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 
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NEW  BREWERY  PLANT  FOR  RAFAELA. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  proposed  establishment  of 
a  new  brewery  at  Rafaela  to  cost  when  completed  $1,000,000.  This 
announcement  coming  at  this  time  is  of  especial  interest,  in  view  of 
a  campaign  which  is  now  being  conducted  by  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture to  increase  the  acreage  in  barley  to  such  an  extent  as  will 
adequately  supply  the  needs  of  all  Argentine  breweries  for  malt. 

In  this  connection  a  short  sketch  of  the  growth  of  this  important 
industry  in  the  Republic  would  seem  not  out  of  place.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  practically  all  the  beer  consumed  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
imported.  Now  there  are  3  breweries  in  the  capital,  11  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires,  and  2  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  representing 
a  capitalization  in  round  figures  of  5*27,000,000,  with  an  annual  out- 
put of  80,000,000  liters.  Beer  is,  however,  still  imported  in  spite  of 
the  healthy  growth  of  this  industry  which  has  taken  place  of  late. 
In  1909  the  imports  of  beer  amounted  to  80,025  dozen  bottles,  as 
compared  with  70,736  dozen  bottles  in  1908.  The  imports  of  beer  in 
cask  also  show  an  increase.  The  figures  are:  1909,  77,383  liters  in 
cask,  as  against  71,777  liters  in  cask  imported  in  1908. 

WINE  INDUSTRY. 

The  area  under  grape  cultivation  in  the  Province  of  San  Juan  has 
been  computed  at  27,914  hectares.  The  annual  production  of  wine 
in  San  Juan  for  1909  was  estimated  at  641,867  hectoliters.  Statistics 
for  this  industry  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza  give  the  area  under 
cultivation  as  not  less  than  40,000  hectares,  and  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  wine  in  1909  was  estimated  at  2,000,000  hectoliters.  In 
Mendoza  the  land  is  very  intensively  cultivated,  the  average  number 
of  vines  planted  to  the  hectare  being  4,500.  The  more  extensive 
recognition  of  the  excellence  of  Argentine  wines  in  the  world  markets 
has  given  a  substantial  stimulus  to  the  growers  to  engage  more 
scientifically  in  the  culture  of  the  grapes  with  a  view  to  turning  out 
an  even  more  acceptable  product. 

IMPORTATION  OF  COAL. 

The  countries  of  origin  of  the  coal  imported  in  the  Republic  during 
the  calendar  year  1908  were  as  follows:  Africa,  507  tons;  Germany, 
8,746  tons;  Great  Britain,  2,730,015  tons;  United  States,  3,095  tons; 
and  Uruguay,  99  tons.  Statistics  for  nine  months  of  1909  show  that 
1,770,015  tons  of  coal  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  but  figures 
for  other  countries  are  not  yet  available. 

BRITISH  INVESTMENTS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Financial  News,"  of  London,  estimates  the 
total  amount  of  British  investments  at  £300,000,000.  This  is,  as  the 
paper  states,  only  an  approximate  figure,  but  there  is,  or  at  least  seems 
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to  be,  substantial  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement.  In  January, 
1909,  it  was  calculated  that  British  money  invested  in  Argentine 
securities  quoted  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  exceeded  £252,700,- 
000.  The  "South  American  Journal"  has  revised  these  figures,  and 
estimates  that  at  the  beginning  of  1910  the  total  of  Argentine  securi- 
ties admitted  for  dealings  on  the  London  Stock  Market  had  increased 
to  £280,722,000,  showing  an  increase  of  £28,000,000  in  about  twelve 
months.  This  figure  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  of  British 
money  which  is  invested  in  Argentina,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  more 
reliable  source  it  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  of  calculation. 


WATERWORKS  FOR  MERCEDES. 

A  decree  has  been  recently  promulgated  approving  a  contract 
entered  into  between  the  Argentine  legislature  and  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  San  Luis  relative  to  the  construction  of  waterworks 
for  the  town  of  Mercedes,  which  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  1*1,252,804. 

AMUSEMENT  PARK  FOR  BUENOS  AIRES. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Buenos  Aires  to  construct  and 
operate  a  large  amusement  park  in  one  of  the  city's  most  fashionable 
suburbs.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent  in  erecting 
a  replica  of  an  ancient  Roman  amphitheater,  in  which  theatrical  and 
other  performances  will  be  given,  a  scenic  mountain  railway,  a  water 
chute,  a  section  known  as  the  "Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe,"  to 
contain  the  "Streets  of  Cairo,"  and  a  reproduction  of  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


IMPORTS  IN  1909. 


The  imports  of  Bolivia  in  1909  were  valued  at  $14,368,469,  as  com- 
pared with  $15,844,959  in  1908.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  countries  of  origin  for  imports  and  also  comparisons  between 
1909  and  the  preceding  year: 


United  States 

England 

Germany 

Chile 

Peru 

Argentina 


1909. 


229,831 
070, 901 
069,868 
287,587 
985,714 
657,878 


1908. 


$3, 185, 836 

2,562,910 

3,970,729 

1,458,780 

457, 905 

928, 193 


PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  IN  1909. 

The  tin  production  of  Bolivia  is  chiefly  exported  in  the  form  of 
barrilla,  or  black  tin,  a  substance  having  60  per  cent  of  metallic  tin 
contents,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  tin  of  the  Republic, 
coming  principally  from  the  city  of  Potosi,  is  in  the  form  of  bar  tin. 
In  1909  the  price  of  Straits  tin  varied  from  £124  to  £149  per  ton.  The 
Bolivian  export  duty  on  barrilla  during  the  same  period  varied  from 
Bs.  1.30  ($0.5057)  to  Bs.  1.60  ($0.6224),  and  from  Bs.  1.90  ($0.7371) 
to  Bs.  2.30  ($0.8947)  on  bar  tin  per  quintal  of  46  kilos  (101.4  pounds). 
Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bolivian  Government  show  that  the  total 
production  of  barrilla  or  black  tin  in  1909  aggregated  35,566.4  metric 
tons,  assaying  60  per  cent  Sn.,  or  an  equivalent  of  21,339.8  metric 
tons  of  pure  tin.  The  following  table  shows,  in  quintals  (of  46  kilos) 
and  by  departments,  the  origin  of  barrilla  tin  in  1909,  and  the  export 
duties  paid  thereon: 


Department. 

Quintals. 

Export 
duties  (bo- 
livianos). 

522,841 

199,852 

39,389 

11,100 

743,072 

287, 780 

56,780 

15,784 

Total 

o  773, 182 

1,103,416 

a  Total  number  of  kilos,  33,566,372;  export  duties,  $429,229  gold. 
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The  output  of  Bolivian  tin  has  more  than  doubled  since  1900, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 


as 


Barrilla  or 
black  tin. 

Barrilla  or 
black  tin. 

1900 

1901 

Metric  tons. 
16,234 
21,915 
17,608 
22, 131 
20,691 

1905 

1906 

Metric  tons. 
27, 689 
29,373 

27,677 

1902 ' 

1907 

1903 

1908 

29, 938 

1904 

1909 

35, 566 

m '"'-i 
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There  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of  tin  in  the 
departments  of  Cochabamba  and  Potosi  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  a  slight  decrease  in  the  output  of  the  Oruro  and  La  Paz  districts. 
The  more  modern  concentration  plants  now  in  use  in  the  tin-mining 
districts  of  the  Republic,  together  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  tin, 
indicate  that  the  production  of  Bolivian  tin  will  steadily  increase  in 
1910,  and  that  the  tin  mines  of  the  country  will  be  exploited  on  a 
larger  scale  and  to  better  advantage  in  the  future  than  they  have 
been  in  the  past. 
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IMPORTS  THROUGH  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  imports  of  Bolivia  expressed  in  Chilean  gold  pesos  through  the 
port  of  Antofagasta,  Chile,  were  valued  in  1906  at  $8,540,659;  1907, 
$17,760,044;  1908,  $13,532,914;  and  in  1909,  $17,032,985,  or  an 
increase  of  about  100  per  cent  since  1906. 
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THE  PORT  OF  PARA. 

The  city  of  Para,  occupying  a  commanding  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon  River,  and  which  is  in  direct  water  communication 
with  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  is  the  key  to  the  great 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  which  represents  an  area  of  over  7,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  a  busy  and  populous  port  that  has  grown  from 
30,000  inhabitants  in  1870  to  over  200,000  in  1910  and  which  fosters 
a  commerce  that  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  traffic  and 
customs  revenues  of  this  great  maritime  center  of  northern  Brazil 
in  1909  as  compared  with  1908,  together  with  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  during  the  two  years  mentioned,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 


Port  of  Para. 


1909. 


1909. 


1908. 


1908. 


Ocean-going  cargoes 

Coastwise  cargoes 

Exports 

Fluvial  traffic 

Total  custom-bouse  revenue. 

Value  of  total  imports 

Value  of  total  exports 


Tons. 

303, 477 

112,165 

28, 122 

(») 


£2,439,658 
4, 094, 576 
7,701,945 


Tons. 

266,361 
98,610 
27,835 

151,574 


£1,729,017 
3,272,800 
4,224,711 


o  Not  available. 
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In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  concession  granted  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  company  intrusted  with  the  construction 
of  the  port  works  at  Para,  a  2  per  cent  gold  tax  is  collected  by  the 
former  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  construction  of  the  port  and  for  the  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  company.  In  1909  this 
tax  amounted  to  £124,863,  as  compared  with  £104,841  in  1908.  The 
president  of  the  port  works,  in  a  report  on  the  progress  and  devel- 
opment of  the  company's  undertaking,  predicts  a  large  increase  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Para  in  1910  as  com- 
pared with  1909,  due  to  the  construction  of  the  port  works  with 
modern  appliances  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  freight 
and  to  the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  The  company's 
concession  from  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  gives  it  a  monopoly 


POPULATION  OF  THE  CITY 
or 
•PARA(BELBM)- 


of  port  services,  construction  and  operation  of  quays,  warehouses,  and 
other  works  at  Para  within  a  zone  extending  18  miles  toward  the 
ocean  and  12  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  for  a  period  of  sixty-five 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  twenty-five  years  renewal  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  section  of  the  works. 

The  site  of  the  port  works,  which  are  of  the  most  modern  character 
and  equipped  with  the  best  appliances  for  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  and  for  warehousing  and  distributing  merchandise,  is  about 
3  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Para,  at  which  point  a  comprehensive 
installation,  including  all  the  necessary  plant  and  machinery  for  con- 
struction and  accommodations  for  housing  the  workmen  and  staff, 
have  been  laid  out  and  provided  for.     Here  also  are  manufactured 
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the  concrete  blocks  weighing  from  20  to  30  tons  with  which  the  quay 
wall  is  being  constructed.  To  commence  the  wall  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  concrete  island  in  the  stream  and  erect  upon  it  a  30-ton 
crane  for  handling  and  setting  the  heavy  blocks  in  position  in  the  wall. 
Three  of  the  warehouses  have  been  erected  and  are  now  in  opera- 
tion and  the  fourth  one  will  soon  be  completed.  A  complete  ship- 
repairing  depot,  consisting  of  two  floating  docks  operated  electrically 
and  designed  for  river  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  1,700  tons  dead  weight, 
and  the  necessary  shops  have  been  installed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
first  division  of  the  port  works,  with  12  warehouses,  will  be  completed 
by  the  close  of  1911,  but  the  company  is  authorized  to  start  operating 
each  section  of  the  quay  wall  when  completed,  together  with  the  sheds 


fully  equipped  and  ready  for  the  ships  to  come  alongside.  The  first 
section  was  formally  inaugurated  in  October,  1909.  The  following 
charges  are  made  by  the  company  for  custom-house  service: 

1.  A  gang  charge  on  both  imports  and  exports  for  every  package 
passing  through  the  shed  or  over  the  quay  wall  for  all  packages 
weighing  up  to  50  kilos.  Above  that  weight  an  additional  charge  is 
made  for  every  10  kilos  or  fraction  of  10  kilos. 

2.  All  merchandise  remaining  longer  than  forty-eight  hours  pays 
warehouse  dues  at  ad  valorem  rates,  varying  according  to  time  of 
deposit. 

The  port  company  owns  a  large  interest  in  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway.  This  railway,  by  bringing  the  river  navigation  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  its  affluents  in  communication  with  the  navigable  rivers  of 
Bolivia,  will  open  up  an  enormous  extent  of  rich  and  fertile  territory, 
as  well  as  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes. 
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FLOUR  IMPORTATION  FROM  UNITED  STATES. 

A  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  American  trade  in  Brazil  in  1909 
has  been  the  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour  from  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  a  decrease  in  the  total  importations  of  that  com- 
modity. The  total  imports  of  flour  in  1909  amounted  to  $9,269,848, 
as  compared  with  $8, 884, 260  in  1908,  Of  this  total,  Argentina  fur- 
nished $6,237,634,  or  67  per  cent,  in  1909,  as  compared  with  $6,662,757, 
or  71  per  cent,  in  1907,  and  $6,053,854,  or  68  per  cent,  in  1908.  The 
United  States  furnished  in  1909,  $2,196,374,  or  23  per  cent;  in  1908, 
$1,910,072,  or  20  per  cent;  and  in  1907,  $1,937,807,  or  29  per  cent. 

NEW  LOAN. 

The  new  4  per  cent  gold  federal  loan  of  100,000,000  francs 
($20,000,000),  authorized  by  the  executive  decree  of  February  28, 
1910,  was  offered  for  subscription  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  March  last. 
The  bonds  are  of  the  face  value  of  500  francs,  redeemable  from  1912, 
and  a  fund  of  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  will  be  devoted  to  the 
redemption.  The  proceeds  of  the  loan,  which  is  offered  at  89J  per 
cent,  are  intended  for  the  construction  of  the  Goyaz  Railway. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  commercial  progress 
of  Brazilis  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  domestic  manufacturing  industries.  The 
incentive  in  this  direction  has  rightly  come  from  the  highest  official 
sources;  that  is,  the  national  and  state  governments.  With  such 
immense  natural  resources  as  Brazil  enjoys,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
manufacturing  industries  should  be  compelled  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  the  producing  industries.  A  recent  example  of  this  govern- 
ment encouragement  of  the  manufacturing  industries  is  to  be  found 
in  the  budget  of  the  current  year,  in  which  authority  is  given  to  the 
President  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  to  many  classes  of  machinery 
and  articles  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  new  industries  and  in 
the  promotion  of  those  already  in  existence.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  cotton  mills  in  Brazil  has  had  a  noticeable  effect  in  cur- 
tailing the  exportation  of  raw  cotton  and  in  reducing  the  importa- 
tions of  cotton  yarns.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cotton  mills  of  Brazil 
represent  an  aggregate  capital  of  £14,000,000,  and  that  they  employ 
40,000  operatives.  The  total  capital  invested  in  Brazil's  domestic 
manufacturing  industries  is  calculated  in  round  figures  at  £40,000,000. 

NEW  QUAYS  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

That  work  on  the  new  quays  at  Rio  is  progressing  rapidly  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  1909  there  had 
already  been  completed  2,735  yards,  or  about  1£  miles  of  the  quay 
wall. 
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Since  September,  1906,  8,150,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  have  been 
dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  which  the  new  docks  front. 
The  land  reclaimed  from  the  bay  is  being  filled  in  by  removing 
a  large  hill  in  the  central  part  of  the  city  and  dumping  it  on  the 
reclaimed  area  between  the  old  shore  line  and  the  new  quay  wall. 
At  the  present  time  more  than  2,135,500  cubic  yards  of  earth  have 
been  removed  from  the  hill  and  used  in  raising  the  level  of  the 
ground  behind  the  wall.  At  the  close  of  1909  the  Government  had 
paid  out  for  work  completed  by  the  contractors  a  total  of  $14,622,500. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  1909. 

The  gross  revenues  of  the  Banco  do  Brasil  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1909,  amounted  to  13,701,972  milreis  ($6,850,986),  as 
against  9,137,253  milreis  ($4,568,626)  in  1908.  Of  the  net  profits, 
1,967,045  milreis  were  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest,  590,676 
milreis,  or  10  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  4,050,000 
milreis  was  paid  out  in  dividends,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,598,997 
milreis  to  be  carried  forward.  The  amount  of  the  reserve  fund  on 
December  31,  1909,  was  1,672,579  milreis,  as  against  1,081,902  milreis 
on  December  31,  1908. 

REORGANIZATION    OF    THE    BRAZILIAN    NATIONAL    MUSEUM. 

Vice-Consul-General  Slechta,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing information  in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Brazilian 
National  Museum: 

In  line  with  the  policy  followed  by  the  administration  in  reorganizing  the  National 
Botanical  Gardens  and  placing  that  institution  on  a  basis  of  practical  utility  to  Bra- 
zilian agriculturists,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce  has 
issued  a  reorganization  act  covering  the  administration  and  function  of  the  National 
Museum. 

The  reorganization  act  provides  for  the  division  of  the  National  Museum  into  four 
sections,  as  follows:  Department  of  Zoology;  Department  of  Botany;  Department  of 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Paleontology;  and  lastly  a  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Ethnography,  and  Archeology. 

The  administrative  staff  includes  a  director;  four  professors,  each  with  an  assistant; 
a  chief  chemist;  two  traveling  naturalists;  seven  taxidermists,  and  the  necessary 
clerical  employees  and  workmen.  In  addition  to  the  four  general  divisions  of  admin- 
istration, there  are  to  be  special  laboratories  of  Vegetable  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
Entomology,  and  Phytopathology.  The  laboratory  of  Vegetable  Chemistry  will  make 
analyses  of  vegetable  products  having  commercial  value  or  interest,  and  keep  on  file 
information  relating  thereto.  Particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  fiber 
plants.  The  laboratory  of  Entomology  will  make  studies  of  insects  which  are  harmful 
or  beneficial  to  agriculture  or  other  rural  industries,  and  will  make  investigations  and 
experiments  as  to  methods  of  destroying  harmful  insects,  cooperating  also  in  the 
distribution  of  information  relative  thereto  to  those  interested. 

The  information  given  above  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  value  to  the 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  interests  in  Brazil  of  the 
practical  work  carried  on  by  this  important  institution. 
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CANNING  FACTORIES. 

According  to  the  latest  published  statistics,  there  are  21  canning 
establishments  in  the  federal  district.  The  output  of  these  factories 
for  the  calendar  year  1909  was  1,770  metric  tons  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  and  fish.  This  is  a  considerable  increase  over  the  output  of 
1908,  which  amounted  to  a  total  of  1,473  metric  tons. 

SUBSIDY  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  PURE-BLOODED  ANIMALS. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ordered  the  sum  of  52  3ontos 
(approximately  $26,000)  to  be  paid  to  the  government  of  the  State 
of  São  Paulo,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  pure-blooded  stock  for 
breeding  purposes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  minister  of  the  treasury  of  Brazil  has  been  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  £10,000,000  with  Rothschild  &  Sons,  of  London,  to  be 
used  in  converting  the  5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  into 
4  per  cents.    This  will  amount  to  an  annual  saving  of  about  $2,000,000. 

The  minister  of  agriculture  has  been  authorized  to  reorganize  the 
botanical  gardens  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  giving  its  investigations  a  more 
practical  character.  Besides  the  study  of  botany,  it  will  make  a 
special  study  of  fruit  culture  and  textile  plants,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  laboratories  for  the  analysis  of  plants,  soils,  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc. 
Fruit  trees  and  textile  plants  will  be  systematically  cultivated  for 
purposes  of  distribution,  thereby  aiding  the  Government  in  its  efforts 
to  encourage  this  industry. 
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FOREIGN  COMMERCE,   1909. 


The  foreign  commerce  of  Chile  in  1909  amounted  to  $207,507,125» 
as  compared  with  $214,040,832  in  1908.  This  difference  between  the 
volume  of  international  trade  in  1908  and  1909  was  caused  in  the 
main  by  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  price  of  nitrate.     The  figures  for 

1908  are:  Imports,  $97,551,421,  and  exports,  $116,489,411;  and  in 

1909  imports  aggregated  $95,660,208,  and  exports  $111,846,916. 
The  principal  articles  of  import  that  increased  in  1909,  as  compared 

with  1908,  were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance:  Animal  products, 
representing  an  increase  of  $3,279,258;  textiles,  an  increase  of  $2,724,- 
782;  and  vegetable  products,  an  increase  of  $1,976,376.  Decreases 
in  the  import  values  of  the  following  commodities:  Machinery  and 
37G76— Bull.  6—10 10 
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agricultural  implements,  $9,129,208;  oil  and  fuel,  $529,526;  paper  and 
its  manufactures,  $369,989;  mineral  products,  $275,214,  are  noted. 

The  exports  for  1909  comprised  mineral  products,  $89,100,568; 
vegetable  products,  $11,023,157;  animal  products,  $8,437,711;  wines 
and  liquors,  $56,658;  and  coin,  $1,095. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSITION. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  intrusted  the  organization  of  the 
International  Agricultural  Exposition,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  November,  1910,  in 
honor  of  the  first  centennial  of  Chilean  independence,  to  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  and  to  the  Society  of  " Fomento  Fabril"  repre- 
senting the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  The  exposition 
will  afford  American  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  known  their 
products  in  Chile,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  may  American  exhibitors 
will  participate  in  the  event.  The  programme  of  the  exposition  is  not 
yet  ready  for  distribution,  but  interested  persons  may  obtain  further 
information  from  the  Chilean  Legation  in  Washington,  or  by  address- 
ing Señor  R.  Barros  Luco,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza- 
tion of  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition,  Santiago,  Chile. 

COPPER  MINING  AND  SMELTING  AT  NALTAGUA. 

The  ore  deposits  of  the  Naltagua  copper  mines  occur  in  beds  or 
blankets,  the  outcrops  being  traceable  for  a  distance  of  some  5  kilo- 
meters. The  estimated  daily  output  of  the  several  mines  of  the  zone, 
which  is  situated  about  an  hour's  ride  from  El  Monte  station  on  the 
railway  from  Santiago  to  Melpilla  and  San  Antonio,  is,  when  fully 
exploited,  350  tons  of  ore  assaying  on  an  average  of  over  4  per  cent 
copper.  The  richest  copper  ores  appear  in  very  fine  stringers  and  are 
quite  evenly  distributed  in  the  black  schists  which  form  the  matrix. 

The  property,  consisting  of  120  claims  and  a  farm  of  900  hectares, 
is  owned  by  a  French  company  organized  in  1907  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  francs.  There  are  several  mines  now  in  operation,  the 
principal  ones  being  San  Ramon,  with  workings  extending  to  a  depth 
of  about  50  meters,  the  Vacas  shaft,  and  the  Buitres  mine,  the  deposit 
of  the  latter  having  an  exploitable  thickness  of  1.80  meters.  The 
smelter,  which  was  blown  in  on  April  15,  1909,  has  a  capacity  of  350 
tons  of  mixture  per  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  situated  in  the  Maipo 
River  Valley,  and  at  present  uses  steam  power,  although  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  at  some  time  in  the  near  future  to  employ 
electric  power  generated  from  the  Maipo  River.  When  the  railway 
from  El  Monte  is  extended  to  the  port  of  San  Antonio,  the  smelter 
will  be  70  kilometers  by  rail  from  the  sea  and  225  kilometers  by  rail 
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from  Valparaiso.     The  mines  have  been  opened  up  about  two  years, 
and  at  present  employ  over  600  hands. 

A  cableway  5,600  meters  long,  having  a  transport  capacity  of  about 
20  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  has  been  built  from  El  Monte  station  to  San 
Antonio,  the  terminal  point  of  the  14-kilometer  narrow-gauge  railway 
that  connects  the  cable  with  the  different  mines.  The  ore  for  smelting 
is  weighed  on  a  fixed  platform  before  being  emptied  into  the  bins. 
The  coke  is  weighed  on  a  separate  platform,  and  the  ore  requires  no 
flux.  Each  charge  weighs  1,000  kilograms  and  requires  about  125 
kilograms  of  coke.  To  avoid  excessive  combustion,  the  charge  is 
kept  low  in  the  furnace,  and  the  furnace  passes  from  160  to  200  tons 
per  twenty-four  hours.  The  cost  of  smelting  is  estimated  at  !P15 
per  ton. 
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The  average  grade  of  copper  in  the  charge  is  4  per  cent,  and  the 
matte  contains  from  50  to  52  per  cent  of  copper.  The  copper  pro- 
duced carries  99  per  cent  of  metal,  2,500  grams  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
contains  no  gold.  The  bars  weigh  about  90  kilograms,  and  some  70 
men  are  employed  in  the  working  of  one  furnace. 

CEREAL  AREAS,   1909. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  was  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more  wheat 
and  barley  sown  during  1909  than  in  1908.  The  yield  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  1909  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  the  yield  in  1908 
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from  5  to  10  per  cent,  when  Chile  exported  4,825,880  bushels  of 
wheat  and  722,550  bushels  of  barley.  The  future  looks  promising 
for  increased  production  of  foodstuffs,  due  to  the  Government's 
activity  in  building  railways,  assisting  irrigation  projects,  and 
encouraging  immigration.  With  this  increase  in  the  mileage  of  the 
railroads  and  the  opening  up  of  new  sections  of  the  country  to  rail 
transportation,  there  will  be  available  for  development  a  great  deal 
of  land  which  hitherto  has  been  inaccessible  and  has  been  producing 
only  a  small  amount  of  wealth. 

ELECTRIFICATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Chile  recently  received  bids 
for  the  electrification  of  the  railway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago 
and  its  branches  and  the  Santiago  and  San  Antonio  Railway.  The 
first  bid  received  was  from  the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  all  of  the 
bids  have  been  given  the  most  careful  attention.  The  change  of  the 
motive  power  of  these  railways  from  steam  to  electricity  will  mark 
an  epoch  in  railway  exploitation  in  Chile,  and  will  probably  lead  to  the 
ultimate  electrification  of  all  the  railways  of  the  republic. 

WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  MAGALLANES. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  '  '  Sociedad  Explotadora  de  la  Tierra 
del  Fuego,"  the  wool  clip  gathered  in  Magallanes  during  the  shearing 
season  corresponding  to  1910  aggregated  9,212,505  pounds.  The 
average  yield  per  head  was  8  pounds  for  the  older  flocks  and  7.12 
pounds  for  the  newer  herds.  The  approximate  value  of  the  wool 
gathered  is  ^=10,000,000. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  IN  FEBRUARY,  1910. 

The  customs  receipts  of  Chile  in  February,  1910,  amounted  to 
^9,229,110,  of  which  =P9,1 17,419.48  were  gold,  and  5*111,690.52  were 
paper,  as  compared  with  f*8,105,  789.42,  made  up  of  ^8,006,616.58, 
gold,  and  11*99,172.84,  paper,  in  February,  1909,  or  an  increase  of 
customs  receipts  in  February,  1910,  as  compared  with  February, 
1909,  of  ^1,123,320.58.  The  following  table  shows  these  receipts 
in  detail: 


Customs  receipts  from- 


February,  1910. 


February,  1909. 


Imports gold . . 

Exports do 

Storage do 

Lighthouses  and  buoys do 

Other  sources • do 

Total 


¥3, 329, 208.  89 

5, 714, 540.  43 

23, 333.  68 

50,336.48 

111,  690. 52 


P3, 195, 560. 56 

4,748,454.01 

33,823.78 

28, 778.  23 

99, 172. 84 


9,229,110.00 


8, 105, 789. 42 
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CONSUMPTION  OF  NITRATE  IN  FEBRUARY,  1910. 

Official  figures  show  that  the  consumption  of  nitrate  in  February, 
1910,  aggregated  8,637,100  Spanish  quintals,  as  compared  with 
6,430,221  Spanish  quintals  in  February,  1909,  or  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  nitrate  in  February,  1910,  as  compared  with  Febru- 
ary, 1909,  of  2,205,874  Spanish  quintals  of  101.61  pounds. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

According  to  the  latest  official  report,  there  were  in  use  in  Chile  at 

the  beginning  of  1909,  1,111  seeders,  3,806  mowers  and  mowers  and 

reapers   combined,    778   harvesters,   2,582   thrashers,   2,805  fanning 

mills,  778  hay  presses,  870  hay-cutters,  872  cream  separators,  776 

churns,  345  butter  workers,  and  127  machines  for  extracting  honey 

from  the  comb.     The  prospects  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  sale  of 

agricultural  machinery,   implements,   and   tools  is   reported  to   be 

excellent  for  the  current  year.     American  interests  have  enjoyed  a 

large  share  of  the  trade  in  thrashers,  seeders,  and  in  mowers  and 

reapers,  but  in  most  other  lines  Germany  and  England  have  taken 

the  lead. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS,   1909. 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Valparaiso  district  report  a 
satisfactory  year,  and  the  outlook  for  1910  seems  very  encourag- 
ing. During  1909  an  extensive  cement  plant,  with  an  annual  capacity 
of  200,000  barrels,  was  opened  near  Valparaiso;  and  locomotive 
building  on  a  small  scale  was  begun  in  two  of  the  machine  shops  of 
that  city.  The  crops  from  the  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso 
have  been  above  the  average,  and  notwithstanding^  the  increased 
production  prices  have  continued  good.  More  attention  is  being 
given  to  farming,  and  the  exports  of  farm  products  from  Valparaiso 
during  1909  exceeded  all  previous  records. 

IMMIGRATION,   1909. 

During  1909  there  were  3,098  immigrants  brought  into  Chile 
through  the  Government  Immigration  Commission  established  in 
Europe.     An  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  this  number  during  1910. 

CONSULAR  NOTES. 

The  German  consul-general  reports  from  Valparaiso  that  a  com- 
pany has  been  formed  at  Santiago  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000  for 
the  working  and  extension  of  the  Llano  de  Maipo  Railway,  in  the 
Province  of  O'Higgins. 

The  "Nachrichten  für  Handel  und  Industrie"  of  Berlin,  states 
that  permission  has  been  granted  to  the  firm  of  Soler  &  Cabrera  to 
establish  in  Santiago  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bootmaking 
machinerv  and  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
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The  imports  of  coal  into  Chile  amounted  to  1,153,993  tons  in  1909, 
as  compared  with  1,311,4S8  tons  in  1908.  During  1909  England 
supplied  653,626  tons,  against  547,522  tons  in  1908;  and  Australia 
500,367  tons  in  1909,  against  756,996  tons  in  1908. 

During  1907  there  were  401,800  kilos  of  common  and  167,480  kilos 

of  refined  salt  imported  into  Chile,  while  in  1908  there  were  only 

142,300  kilos  of  common  and  96,040  kilos  of  refined  salt  imported. 

•  This  decrease  in  importation  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  Chilean 

salt  mines  which,  it  is  said,  can  supply  the  world. 

The  deposits  in  the  banks  of  Chile  in  August  of  1909  amounted  to 
$85,163,355.  The  stock  and  money  markets  improved  materially 
during  1909,  and  a  prosperous  year  is  predicted  for  1910. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  AT  CALL 

The  Government  of  the  Department  of  Cali,  in  order  to  commem- 
orate the  first  centennial  of  Colombian  independence,  will  inaugurate 
a  normal  school  for  men  and  women.  Other  schools  which  will  be 
founded  at  this  time  include  a  school  for  the  making  of  Panama  hats 
at  Cali  and  a  school  for  making  straw  hats  from  the  agave  plant 
at  Palmira,  and  a  school  of  arts  and  crafts  in  the  capital  of  the 
Department. 

SUGAR  AND  MANGROVE  EXPORTS. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1910,  the  steamer  Prim  Sigismund  sailed 
from  Cartagena  for  New  York  with  the  first  consignment  of  sugar 
of  the  Ingenio  Central  Colombia.  The  sugar  exports  of  this  company 
will  exceed  5,000  tons  during  the  present  season.  This  sugar  export- 
ing company  is  the  largest  and  richest  in  Colombia  and  its  success 
is  a  proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  capital  and  brains,  even 
when  unaided  by  government  subsidy.  The  sugar  crop  for  the  pres- 
ent season  has  been  so  large  that  the  mills  of  the  company  have  not 
been  able  to  grind  all  the  cane.  It  is  stated  that  the  equipment  of 
the  mills  will  be  increased  next  year  in  order  to  enable  them  to  grind 
the  whole  crop.  The  Prim  Sigismund  also  carried  200  tons  of 
mangroves. 

NEW  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  "Porvenir"  of  Cartagena,  of  February  19,  1910,  reports  the 
opening  of  a  new  factory  for  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
also   that  another  establishment  for  the  extraction   of  dyes  from 
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various  native  plants  has  been  established  in  the  same  city,  the  out- 
put of  which  is  expected  to  contribute  largely  to  the  export  side  of 
the  country's  foreign  trade. 

DELEGATES  TO  BUENOS  AIRES  CONGRESSES. 

The  National  Government  has  designated  Dr.  Joaquín  Leal  for 
the  Congress  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Roberto  Ancísar  for  the  Congress  of 
Americanists,  and  Don  Eduardo  Talero  for  the  Congress  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  represent  Colombia  at  these  congresses,  which  will  be  held 
during  the  centennial  celebration  at  Buenos  Aires. 

TAX  ON  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS  IN  CARTAGENA. 

The  municipal  tax  on  permanent  commercial  agencies  in  the  city 
of  Cartagena,  Colombia,  has  been  fixed  by  the  city  council  at  $50  per 
annum  and  on  commercial  agents  traveling  with  samples  $5,  the 
tax  on  the  latter  having  formerly  been  more  than  the  present  rate. 


AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country, 
the  following  statistics  of  the  acreage  devoted  to  various  agricultural 
products  is  of  especial  interest: 

Coffee .acres. .  66,  000 

Bananas do 81, 400 

Sugar  cane do 24,  200 

Maize do 63,  800 


Beans acres. 

Rice do. . . 

Tobacco do. . . 

Cacao do. . . 


17, 600 
6,600 
1,540 
5,500 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  VOTES  FOR  PRESIDENT. 


On  Sunday,  April  3,  1910,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  Costa  Rica,  the  electoral  college  met  and  elected 
Señor  Licentiate  Don  Ricardo  Jiménez  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  term  which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  May,  1910,  and  will 
expire  on  May  8,  1914.  Of  the  868  electors  assembled,  832  voted  for 
Señor  Jiménez  and  36  for  Señor  Don  Rafael  Iglesias.  The  entire 
country  is  enjoying  the  most  perfect  tranquillity. 

TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

Every  province  of  the  Republic  is  now  reached  by  railways  and  wagon 
roads,  with  the  exception  of  Guanacaste,  through  which  the  railroads 
have  not  yet  been  extended.  There  are  now  in  actual  operation  in 
Costa  Rica  405  miles  of  railway  lines,  which  are  owned  as  follows: 
Costa  Rica  Railway  Company,  205  miles;  Northern  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  131  miles;  National  Government,  69  miles.  The  first-class 
passenger  fare  on  these  lines  is  approximately  $0.03  per  mile.  The 
maximum  freight  rate  for  merchandise  is  approximately  $0.13  per 
ton  mile,  with  substantial  reductions  to  merchandise  in  great  quan- 
tities or  of  low  price. 

BANKS  IN  THE  CAPITAL  CITY. 

The  banking  institutions  of  San  Jose  include  4  public  banks  of 
issue  and  7  private  banking  houses.  The  4  banks  of  issue,  with  fig- 
ures showing  the  paid  up  capital  of  each,  are:  Bank  of  Costa  Rica, 
$756,000;  Anglo-Costarican  Bank,  $453,600;  Banco  Mercantil, 
$378,000;  Banco  Comercial,  $510,300.  These  banks  have  done  much 
for  the  development  of  the  country,  and  in  general  are  appreciated 
by  the  public.  They  have  an  increasingly  useful  future  before  them, 
if  present  indications  of  a  greatly  increased  activity  in  commercial 
circles  materialize. 

INDUSTRIAL  STATISTICS. 

The  "Boceto  de  Costa  Rica,"  of  1910,  furnishes  the  following  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  more  important  factories  and 
industrial  establishments  in  the  Republic: 

Perfumery  factories 4 

Cigar  factories 9 

Candle  factories 8 

Vehicle  factories 1 

Hosiery  factories 2 

Ice  factories. 5 

Aerated  water  factories 8 

Shoe  factories 10 

Soap  factories 8 

Breweries 3 

Limekilns 17 

Laundries 7 

Marble  works 1 

Flour  refineries 2 

Tailoring  establishments 5 

Dyeing  establishments 5 

EXAMINATIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHING  SERVICE. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  Executive  decree,  vacancies  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  will  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  only  such  candidates 
as  have  successfully  passed  a  competitive  examination,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  in  Executive  order  of  March  28,  1910. 

FREE  ADMISSION  OF  VETERINARY  MEDICINES. 

An  Executive  decree,  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  March  23, 
1910,  provides  for  the  free  importation  of  all  kinds  of  medicines  used 
exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  sick  animals  and  fowls. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

In  his  message  to  the  National  Congress,  which  met  April  4,  1910, 
President  Gomez  states  that  the  country's  relations  with  foreign 
nations  have  been  marked  by  evidences  of  amity  and  good  will,  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  invitations  received  by  Cuba  to  attend  various 
international  conferences  and  congresses,  and  in  touching  upon 
foreign  relations  in  general,  allusion  is  made  to  the  continuance  of  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States,  which  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  securing  to  Cuba  the  minimum  rates  of  that  country. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  a  postal  treaty  effected  with  Germany,  and 
of  another  winch  will  shortly  be  concluded  with  Mexico.  The  postal 
business  of  the  Kepublic  has  increased  to  enormous  proportions,  and 
the  Government  has  adopted  the  rules  established  by  the  parcels- 
post  resolutions  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

The  President  stated  that  there  had  been  some  talk  of  the  expense 
of  public  administration,  and  that  though  a  serious  effort  to  economize 
should  be  made  wherever  it  was  possible,  still  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  country  necessitated  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  while 
it  did  not  warrant  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  funds.  He 
shows  by  an  array  of  figures  that  great  economies  had  been  effected 
by  the  Government,  and  cites  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1909,  when  the  present  administration  assumed  power,  com- 
paring the  situation  then  with  the  sound  financial  status  of  the 
Republic  at  the  present  time.  He  stated  that  during  the  time  of  his 
incumbency  of  the  presidency  the  debt  of  -$11,259,371,  which  was 
assumed  on  January  28,  1909,  had  been  reduced  by  $3,373,029,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  remained  in  cash  in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of 
$1,457,515,  unaffected  by  any  obligation,  and  all  this  was  done  in 
spite  of  heavy  current  expenses. 

Figures  were  also  given  to  show  that  calculations  made  for  the 
budget  for  the  current  year  had  been  well  founded,  inasmuch  as  the 
revenues  for  the  last  nine  months  had  been  estimated  at  $25,369,088, 
of  which  $25,342,198  had  already  been  collected,  while  adminis- 
trative expenses  calculated  at  $22,704,670  had  only  reached  the  sum 
of  $21,257,754. 

The  President  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  revising  the 
civil  laws,  some  of  which,  he  stated,  owing  to  their  origin  and  age, 
were  not  compatible  with  a  democratic  government.  Especial  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  Code  of  Commerce,  and  the  Laws 
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of  Notaries  and  Mortgages,  all  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Presi- 
dent, were  in  need  of  revision.  He  believed  that  these  laws,  as  well 
as  some  special  laws,  should  be  given  the  careful  consideration  of 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  bringing  them  up  to  date  and  simplifying 
them. 

The  message  urges  that  measures  be  studied  to  better  define  the 
relations  between  sugar-mill  operators  and  the  cane  growers,  or 
colonos,  and  the  establishment  of  such  rules  as  will  be  of  the  greatest 
mutual  benefit.  Emphasis  is  placed  in  the  message  on  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  markets  for  Cuban  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  the 
necessity  of  building  up  and  protecting  these  two  important  indus- 
tries is  dwelt  upon. 

In  the  course  of  his  message,  the  President  spoke  of  his  recent  trip 
through  the  Provinces  and  the  satisfaction  he  felt  with  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Government. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  directed  to  the  urgency  of  passing 
laws  to  protect  the  workingmen,  and  particularly  the  women  and 
children  of  the  working  classes.  And  in  this  connection  he  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  foremen,  workingmen, 
Senators  and  Representatives,  to  consult  with  the  secretary  of  that 
branch  and  make  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  affecting  labor, 
so  that  the  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor  may  be  reduced,  if 
not  entirely  avoided.  He  suggested  that  such  a  commission  could 
also  study  measures  calculated  to  make  the  cost  of  living  more 
economical. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE,   1909. 

Statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1909  showed 
imports  amounting  to  $83,856,835  and  exports  amounting  to 
$115,637,321,  exclusive  of  specie.  Figures  for  the  foreign  trade  in 
1908  showed  imports,  $85,218,391,  and  exports,  $94,603,324.  The 
principal  countries  participating  in  this  trade  in  1909  were:  United 
States,  imports,  $42,612,242,  exports,  $101,457,343;  Great  Britain, 
imports,  $10,639,462,  exports,  $4,959,040;  Germany,  imports, 
$6,350,534,  exports,  $4,484,290;  Spain,  imports,  $7,390,782,  exports, 
$1,460,445;  other  American  countries,  imports,  $7,325,229,  exports, 
$2,430,469;  other  European  countries,  imports,  $3,336,100,  exports, 
$1,003,857;  and  other  countries,  imports,  $1,560,405,  and  exports, 
$47 1 ,976.  The  specie  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2,934,536 
and  exports  to  $1,926,546. 

The  chief  commodities  of  import  in  1909  were:  Cereals,  $11,640,991; 
meat  products,  $9,627,128;  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  $8,023,562; 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  $4,523,952;  machinery,  $4,108,560;  vege- 
table products,  $3,568,974. 
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The  principal  articles  of  export  were:  Crude  and  refined  sugar, 
$70,996,726;  raw  materials,  $20,072,681;  manufactured  articles, 
$12,938,624;  fruit,  $2,326,854;  copper  and  manganese,  $2,543,068; 
lumber,  $1,436,045. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  CABINET. 

On  April  16,  1910,  Gen.  José  Miguel  Gómez,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  new  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet:  Señor  Martín  Morúa  Delgado,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  place  of  Señor  Ortelio  Foyo;  Señor 
Mario  García  Kohly,  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  succeeding 
Dr.  Ramón  Meza,  and  Señor  Emilio  del  Junco,  Secretary  of 
Justice,  succeeding  Señor  Luis  Octavio  Divinó.  Señor  Morúa 
Delgado  died  shortly  after  taking  office  and  Señor  Francisco 
Machado  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 
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PROPOSED    LEGISLATION    FOR    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    NATIONAL 

CURRENCY. 

Sometime  ago  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Cuban  Senate  which 
provided  for  a  national  currency.  On  April  8,  1910,  a  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  authorizing  the  President  to  coin  $6,000,000 
in  fractional  money.  The  bill  authorizes  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars, 
50-cent  pieces,  10-cent  pieces,  nickels,  and  1-cent  pieces. 

CUBAN  NATIONAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

The  Cuban  National  Telephone  Company  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Government  of  Cuba  to  install  and  operate  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone service  in  the  six  provinces  of  the  island.  The  lines  are  to  be 
in  operation  between  the  cities  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Havana,  and  Santiago 
de  Cuba  within  eighteen  months  from  April  21,  1910,  and  the  service 
will  be  extended  to  all  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  island 
at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

CUBAN  ORE  AT  BUENOS  AIRES  EXPOSITION. 

The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  will  make  a  special  exhibit  of 
the  various  products  of  Cuban  ore  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Exposition, 
and  will  show  the  duplex  process  of  making  steel  from  the  ore.  The 
exhibit  of  Cuban  ores  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Frank  Thompson, 
of  Santiago,  Cuba,  special  representative  of  the  Spanish-American 
Iron  Company. 

TOBACCO  COMMISSION'S  REPORT. 

The  Report  of  the  Tobacco  Commission,  an  unofficial  account  of 
which  was  reviewed  in  the  April  Bulletin,  has  been  corrected  in 
accordance  with  the  full  report  of  that  commission,  published  in  the 
"Diaro  de  la  Marina,"  of  January  26,  1910,  which  shows  that  in  1899 
Spain  consumed  Cuban  cigars  valued  at  $631,666,  and  cigarettes 
amounting  to  $106,125;  in  1907  Spain  bought  Cuban  cigars  valued  at 
$217,451,  and  cigarettes  $637.  In  1880  there  were  58,885,725  cigars 
and  92,996  bales  of  leaf  tobacco  exported  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States;  in  1907  the  island  exported  61,869,131  cigars  and  180,264 
bales  of  leaf  tobacco  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1908  Cuba  exported 
to  the  United  States  47,669,742  cigars  and  236,849  bales  of  leaf 
tobacco. 


DOMINICAN    REPUBLIC 


NEW  JUDGE  OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Department  of  Santiago 
de  los  Caballeros  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  caused  by  the  lamented 
death  of  Señor  Licentiate  Domingo  Antonio  Rodríguez,  a  learned 
and  distinguished  Dominican  jurist,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  that  important  post  of  Señor  Licentiate  Antonio  Edmundo 
Martín,  ex-Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  Judicial 
District  of  Puerto  Plata  and  ex-Judge  ad  interim  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  demise  of  Judge  Rodríguez,  who  was  an  able  author 
of  more  than  local  reputation  and  whose  studies  and  observations 
on  the  French  Civil  Code  and  its  adaptation  to  Dominican  juris- 
prudence were  of  acknowledged  value  and  merit,  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  country. 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  FOR  PAYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

During  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1910,  the  customs  receipts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  set  aside  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  country,  amounted  to  $6,851,859.  This 
sum  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  customs  revenues  collected 
during  the  period  referred  to,  but  more  than  the  entire  customs  col- 
lections for  the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  period  of  five 
years  referred  to — that  is  to  say,  from  1901  to  1904 — during  which 
term  the  total  customs  revenues  received  were  $6,411,003. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Police,  made 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  shows  that  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  in  1909  as  compared  with  1908, 
due  to  a  drop  in  the  price  of  cacao,  and  an  unusual  fall  in  the  price 
of  tobacco  in  the  foreign  markets  of  the  world,  and  to  the  enactment 
of  a  new  tariff  law  which  became  effective  on  January  1,  1910,  and 
which  caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  numerous  orders  during  the 
last  half  of  1908. 


oo  »  «Oí 


too  »         ÚO 


ECUADOR 


CACAO  PRODUCTION  IN  1909. 


Figures  compiled  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  show  that  the  total  produc- 
tion of  cacao  in  the  Republic  in  1909  aggregated  62,065,716  pounds,  as 
compared  with  63,196,125  pounds  in  1908,  ora  decrease  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  the  former  over  the  latter  year  of  1,130,409  pounds,  or 
about  1.8  per  cent.  From  1877  up  to  1908  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  production  of  cacao  in  Ecuador,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct having  increased  in  round  numbers  from  $20,000  in  1877  to 
$200,000  in  1890,  $600,000  in  1900,  $850,000  in  1905,  and  $1,250,000 
in  1908.     The  exact  figures  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  CACAO   PRODUCED   IN   THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
ECUADOR  FROM  1877  TO  1908. 

AWARDS   TO    NORTH   AMERICAN   EXHIBITORS    AT   THE    QUITO 
NATIONAL  EXPOSITION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Da  vies,  who  had  charge  of  the  North  American  exhibits 
at  the  Quito  National  Exposition,  and  who  was  awarded  a  special 
diploma  of  honor  for  efficient  cooperation  and  service  at  the  expo- 
sition, and  especially  for  the  Da  vies  illustrated  catalogue  entitled 
"Directorio  Latinoamericano,"  which  was  greatly  admired  for  its 
artistic  arrangement  and  finish,  has  furnished  the  following  list 
of  prizes,  diplomas  of  honor,  and  gold  medals,  awarded  to  North 
American  exhibitors  at  that  exposition  : 

Grand  prizes. 


Exhibits. 


Awarded  to- 


Safes,  deposit  vault,  and  metal  furniture 

Rubber  horseshoes 

Flour 

Office  desks  (roll  and  flat  top) 

Windmills 

Plantation  railways  and  wagons 

Cash  registers 

Soaps  and  patent  medicines 

Agricultural  machinery 

Separators 


The  Herring-Hall-Marvin  Safe  Co.,  New  York  City. 

M.  Hallanan,  New  York  City. 

The  Copland-Raymond  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Fiege  Desk  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Flint  &  Walling,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

The  Gregg  Co.  (Limited),  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Barclay  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Sharpless  Separator  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Exhibits. 


Awarded  to— 


Firearms 

Whisky 

American  wines  (red  and  white). 

Shoe  polishes  and  blacking 

Ivory  buttons 


The  J.  Stevens  Arms  and  Tool  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
The  John  Burke  Importing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  California  Wine  Association,  New  York  City. 
The  Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Rochester  Button  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GOLD  MEDALS. 


Stoves  (for  gas,  wood,  coal,  etc.) 

Shovels  and  tools 

Gas  meters 

Typewriters 

American  champagne 

Collars  and  shirts 

Watches,  jewelry,  and  fountain  pens. 

Water  filters 

Instantaneous  water  heaters 


Sadirons 

Clothespins 

Toothpicks 

Stockings 

Seeds  (flowers  and  vegetables) . 
Powder 


The  Union  Stove  Works  of  New  York,  New  York  City. 

The  Wood  Shovel  and  Tool  Co.,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

The  Sprague  Meter  Co.,  Bridgeport  Conn. 

The  Blickensderfer  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Urbana  Wine  Company,  Urbana,  N.  Y. 

The  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

R.  R.  Fogel  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Acorn-Linke  &  Advance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Human  Instantaneous   Gas- Water  Heater  Co.,  New 

York. 
The  Dover  Manufacturing  Co.,  Canal  Dover,  Ohio. 
The  United  States  Clothes  Pin  Co.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
The  Rex  Tooth  Pick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Shaw  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
E.  I.  du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


CHAMBO  AND  RIOBAMBA  WAGON  ROAD. 

An  executive  order  of  February  12,  1910,  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  which  will  be  intrusted  the  continuation  of 
the  construction  of  the  Chambo  and  Riobamba  wagon  road.  The 
appointment  of  a  treasurer  to  collect  the  road  funds  and  make  such 
expenditures  as  are  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
implements  and  of  land  condemned  for  road  purposes,  and  laborers, 
is  also  provided  for  in  the  decree. 

NATIONAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  prescribed  a  course  of  study  extending  over  seven  years  for  the 
students  in  the  medical  schools  of  the  national  universities.  The 
courses  of  studies  offered  are:  First  year,  general  and  descriptive 
anatomy  and  inorganic  experimental  chemistry;  second  year,  gen- 
eral and  descriptive  anatomy,  organic  and  biological  chemistry; 
third  year,  physiology,  biological  physics,  general  botany  and 
anatomy;  fourth  year,  pathology,  bacteriology,  and  hygiene;  fifth 
year,  medical  electricity,  therapeutics,  and  materia  medica,  phar- 
macology; sixth  year,  general  pathology,  clinics,  and  toxicology; 
seventh  year,  external  pathology,  medical  jurisprudence,  surgery, 
and  surgical  clinics. 


EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  COLON  ARCHIPELAGO. 

An  executive  decree  of  February  12,  1910,  prohibits  the  exploitation 
of  mines  and  the  cultivation  of  public  lands  in  the  Colon  Archipelago 
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unless  previous  proof  of  ownership  has  been  presented  to  the  governor 
of  Guayas.  On  the  presentation  of  this  proof,  the  governor  will 
appoint  a  government  engineer  to  examine  the  mines  in  question,  to 
determine  whether  the  mines  named  in  the  concessions  are  being 
worked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  article  52  of  the  Mining 
Code.  The  engineer  will  report  in  detail  covering  this  point  to  the 
governor  of  Guayas,  who  in  case  the  mines  are  not  being  worked  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  code  will  declare  them 
forfeited. 

COFFEE  EXPORTS  FROM  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  exports  of  coffee  from  Guayaquil  for  the  three  years  1907,  1908, 
and  1909  were  as  follows:  Bags  of  coffee,  1907,  8,157;  1908,  25,598; 


1909,  24,170.  The  bulk  of  the  coffee  exports  from  Guayaquil  go  to 
the  Kepublic  of  Chile,  the  number  of  bags  shipped  during  the  last 
three  years  to  various  points  in  the  interior  of  Chile  were  in  1907, 
7,382;  1908,  13,324;  1909,  18,971. 

MUNICIPAL  BUDGET  OF  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  municipal  budget  for  the  city  of  Guayaquil  for  1910  shows 
estimated  revenues  of  sucres  1,387,424,  equivalent  to  about  $693,712, 
all  of  which  will  be  spent  in  city  improvements  and  administrative 
expenses. 


REELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  MANUEL  ESTRADA  CABRERA. 

On  March  15,  1911,  the  presidential  period  for  which  President 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  elected  will  terminate.  The  Federal 
Congress,  therefore,  decreed,  on  May  4  last,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  Guatemala  governing  the  election  of  the  Chief  Executive,  that 
a  presidential  election  should  be  held  on  April  11,  1910,  for  the  period 
1911-1917.  A  convention  was  held  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  to  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  for  the  presidency  for  the  new  term,  and  Licentiate 
Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  the  present  able  and  patriotic  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  inauguration  of  good 
government,  the  material  development  and  moral  advancement  of 
the  nation,  was  again  unanimously  chosen  as  a  candidate  for  election 
to  that  high  office. 

The  election  returns  have  been  received,  and,  happily  for  the 
Republic,  show  the  election  of  President  Cabrera  by  a  sweeping 
majority  for  another  term  of  six  years,  making  in  all  three  successive 
periods,  or  eighteen  years,  that  the  people  of  Gautemala  have  honored 
him  with  the  presidency  of  the  nation.  The  continuance  of  President 
Cabrera  in  power  guarantees  the  uninterrupted  development  of  the 
vast  resources  of  the  country,  which,  under  his  just  and  beneficent 
administration,  have  developed  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  Corporations,  capitalists,  and  invest- 
ors have  confidence  in  President  Cabrera  and  his  Government,  and 
an  era  of  unprecedented  commercial  activity  is  predicted  for  Guate- 
mala during  the  next  few  years. 

The  consul-general  of  Guatemala  at  San  Francisco,  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle on  President  Cabrera,  says  : 

President  Cabrera's  administration  has  been  one  of  peace  and  progress.  The 
people  realize  this,  and  for  the  good  of  the  country  are  urging  him  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation for  the  following  term.  His  labors  have  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
nations.  Germany  has  honored  him  by  decorating  him  with  the  distinguished  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle;  France  made  him  a  high  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  Spain 
bestowed  upon  him  the  ancient  order  of  Isabel  the  Catholic;  and  the  delegates  from 
the  United  States  who  attended  the  Pan-American  Medical  Congress  held  in  the  city 
of  Guatemala  arranged  to  have  him  made  an  honorary  officer  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

For  many  years  the  people  of     Guatemala  devoted  themselves 

exclusively  to  farming  and  stock  raising,  but  this  order  of  things  is 

fast  changing  and  a  new  era,  the  era  of  industrial  pursuits  and  factories, 

has   commenced.     Though  the   manufacturing  industries  have  not 
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yet  attained  to  a  degree  of  development  that  enables  them  to  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  national  exports,  still  they  go  far  toward 
supplying  the  demands  of  home  consumption,  and  by  their  steady 
progress  in  recent  years  have  caused  a  considerable  shrinkage  in  the 
importation  of  many  manufactured  articles. 

Among  the  great  industrial  enterprises  offering  the  widest  possible 
field  for  great  gains  to  all  who  will  devote  to  them  sufficient  capital 
and  labor,  the  mining  industry  in  the  Republic  is  beginning  to  rank 
very  prominently.  This  change  in  the  economic  conditions  has 
been  brought,  partly,  by  the  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
railway  construction,  making  possible  the  profitable  working  of 
mines  hitherto  inaccessible,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  mines  by  foreign  capitalists.  As  an  indication  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  industry  in  Guatemala,  past  events  may  well 
serve  as  the  best  criterion.  In  1866  an  English  company  exploited, 
in  connection  with  other  rich  mineral  veins,  the  celebrated  "San 
Pantaleón"  mine,  which  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  yielded  its 
owners  an  ore  product  valued  at  $40,000,000. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  this  enterprising  mining  company  is 
not  lacking  in  encouragement  to  foreign  capitalists  who  are  looking 
for  paying  investments  for  their  surplus  funds,  and  such  capitalists 
could  well  afford  to  test  the  value  of  mining  interests  in  Guatemala. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  this  industry  in  the  Republic  while  it 
was  still  a  colony,  it  is  stated  that  between  the  years  1627  and  1820 
there  were  1,332  mines  in  exploitation,  some  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly productive.  Mining  operations  in  the  early  days  were  carried 
on  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  church,  and  when  theocratic 
supremacy  gave  place  to  democratic  rule  the  mines  were  abandoned 
and  forgotten,  only  faint  traditions  of  the  richest  ones  having  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  But  without  delaying 
to  examine  into  the  causes  that  brought  about  the  abandonment  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  that  had  attained  such  a  flourishing 
condition  during  colonial  times,  as  is  conclusively  proven  by  numer- 
ous data  filed  among  the  archives  of  the  National  Government,  it 
is  only  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  furnish  a  general 
idea  Of  mining  prospects  of  the  Republic  by  showing  the  extensive- 
ness  of  its  metallic  resources. 

In  the  Huehuetenango  district,  on  the  south  slope  of  the  Chuchu- 
mantanes  Mountains,  rich  silver  and  lead  deposits  have  been  dis- 
covered, with  traces  of  iron  and  copper  of  sufficient  distinctness  to 
justify  careful  exploration.  The  silver-lead  mines  of  this  district 
were  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  desultory  fashion  during  the  past 
century  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  alone. 

The  Chiquimula  district,  which  is  penetrated  by  the  Guatemala 
Railway,  is  declared  by  mining  experts  to  contain  the  most  diverse 
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mineral  formations,  in  which  gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  and 
manganese  are  found  to  exist  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  most 
profitable  the  proper  working  of  these  deposits.  This  district  in 
former  days  produced  large  quantities  of  silver,  but  the  mines  fell 
in  and  have  never  been  formally  opened  since.  These  mines  are 
located  in  the  Alotepeque  Mountains.  The  Departments  of  San 
Marcos,  Quezaltenango,  Solóla,  Chimaltenango,  Sacatepequez,  Ama- 


MAP   SHOWING    THE    PRINCIPAL   MINING    DISTRICTS    OF    GUATEMALA,   AND    THE 
CLASSES  OF  MINERAL  EXTRACTED. 

titlan,  Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  Jutiapa,  and  Guatemala  all  contributed 
to  the  mineral  exhibits  of  the  National  Exposition  numerous  sam- 
ples of  their  metallic  resources,  and  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of 
careful  examination  by  anyone  desirous  of  acquiring  valuable 
mining  properties. 

The  Guatemalan  Government  recognizes  the  extreme  importance 
of  developing  and  fostering  the  mining  industry,  and  to  this  end  a 
mining  code  was  enacted  in  1909,  which  provides  that  any  one  can 
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denounce  mines  of  any  class  and  obtain  possession  by  following  the 
procedure  as  set  forth  in  the  code,  with  the  exception  of  deposits  of 
sulphur  and  saltpeter,  but  even  these  can  be  worked  through  special 
contract  with  the  National  Government.  No  permit  is  necessary  to 
prospect  gold-bearing  sands,  alluvial  and  shifting  deposits  of  iron  or 
other  mineral  products  of  the  numerous  rivers,  and  placers  open  to 
the  public  may  be  freely  utilized.  Should  any  one,  however,  desire 
to  work  such  deposits  as  a  permanent  establishment  by  means  of 
machinery  or  construction  works,  he  must  solicit  the  concession  of 
a  mining  claim.  Any  one,  on  the  other  hand,  may  exploit  deposits 
on  uncultivated  land  with  the  obligation  to  pay  any  damages,  and 
also  on  cultivated  lands  after  notifying  the  owner  or  his  representa- 
tive, and  should  the  owner  object  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
authorities  for  the  desired  right. 
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THE  LEOGANES  PLAIN  AND  PROPOSED  PORT  AU  PRINCE  TO 
LEOGANES  RAILWAY. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  places  in  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  is  the  plain  of  Leoganes,  situated  about  20  miles  southwest 
from  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the  Republic.  Its  total  area  is 
not  large,  approximating  about  90  square  miles,  of  which  some 
60,000  acres  are  under  cultivation.  Geologists  attribute  the  exist- 
ence of  this  plain  to  a  recession  of  the  coast  line  mountain  range  inland 
to  an  average  distance  of  about  1\  miles  over  an  approximate  length 
of  12  miles  to  the  point  where  the  mountain  range  again  nears  the 
shore  of  the  bay. 

The  plain  slopes  gradually  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  and  three  small  rivers,  having  their  source  in  the 
mountain  range  beyond,  traverse  the  basin  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
dividing  it  into  four  more  or  less  unequal  sections.  These  streams 
furnish  a  never  failing  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley  and  lend  a  charm  and  picturesqueness  to  the  entire  plain  that 
makes  it  not  only  one  of  Haiti's  most  productive  gardens  but  also  a 
spot  noted  for  its  loveliness  and  beauty  in  a  region  celebrated  for  the 
natural  splendor  of  its  scenes.  All  kinds  of  tropical  productions, 
from  beans  to  bananas,  from  cotton  to  coffee,  from  sweet  potatoes  to 
plantains,  from  cacao  to  cocoanuts,  from  mangoes  to  mahogany  and 
other  precious  woods,  are  yielded  in  abundance  and  with  but  little 
care  from  its  fertile  soil  and  wooded  hills.     Sugar  cane  also  grows  tc 
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perfection  in  this  beautiful  plain,  and  a  great  many  other  useful 
tropical  products  are  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

A  railroad  has  been  planned  into  this  rich  district,  and  when  con- 
structed and  opened  to  traffic  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  this  favored  zone,  and  the  enormous  production  of 
which  the  plain  of  Leoganes  and  its  surrounding  hills  is  capable  of 
yielding  will  find  easy  access  to  the  markets  of  the  world  through 
Port  au  Prince,  the  principal  seaport  and  metropolis  of  the  Republic. 
The  concession  under  which  the  railroad  referred  to  above  is  to  be 
built  was  granted  by  the  Haitian  Congress  to  the  Compagnie  des 
Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul  de  Sac  on  September  14,  1906, 
and  was  duly  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month  and  year.  Under  this  concession  the  com- 
pany has  the  exclusive  right  to  extend  its  line  from  Port  au  Prince 
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to  Leoganes,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Nearly  5  miles  of  this 
line  have  already  been  built  and  are  in  operation — that  is  to  say, 
from  Port  au  Prince  to  Carrefour — so  that  about  15  miles  of  the  road 
still  remain  to  be  constructed. 

Some  time  ago  the  concessionaires  sent  an  engineer  to  investigate 
the  advisability  of  making  this  extension,  and  he  reported  that  he 
believed  the  road  would  be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  recommended  its  construction  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible.  The  part  of  the  road  already  built  is  estimated  to  have 
cost  about  $12,000  per  mile.  It  is  solidly  constructed  as  to  roadbed 
and  superstructure,  and  its  maintenance  is  being  well  kept  up.  The 
first  six  months'  operations  of  this  railroad  netted  the  company  at 
the  rate  of  about  7  per  cent  per  annum  on  its  original  cost,  and  dem- 
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onstrates  that  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Leoganes  would  undoubt- 
edly be  a  paying  proposition  from  the  time  it  was  opened  to  traffic. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  railroad,  which  will  penetrate  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  Republic,  will  soon  be  constructed 
in  order  that  the  Leoganes  Plain  may  be  put  into  easy  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  and  undergo  a  period  of  great  and  rapid 
development  of  its  rich  and  varied  natural  resources  in  which  the 
entire  country  would  participate. 

CABINET  CHANGES. 

According  to  the  "Nouveau  Monde"  of  April  2,  1910,  Mr.  Pierre 
Andre  Petition  has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Louis  Edouard  Pouget,  Secretary 
of  Finance  and  Commerce. 

agricultural  fair. 

From  May  1  to  3,  1910,  an  agricultural  fair  was  held  in  each  county 
seat  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  country.  Prizes  were  awarded  by  a  jury  for  agricultural  and 
live-stock  products  only,  but  other  articles  were  exhibited,  such  as 
furniture,  industrial  products,  liquors,  sirups,  works  of  art,  etc. 

LAW  GOVERNING  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Article  7  of  the  law  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine  by  foreigners 
in  Haiti  prescribes  that  no  foreigner  shall  practice  medicine  in  the 
Republic  without  first  having  been  granted  a  license  issued  by  the 
President  of  Haiti.  Before  this  license  is  issued  the  medical  jury  at 
Port  au  Prince  passes  upon  the  diplomas  of  the  foreign  doctors,  den- 
tists, oculists,  and  pharmacists  soliciting  a  license  to  practice  their, 
professions  in  Haiti,  and  reports  on  the  validity  of  the  diplomas  and 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates.  The  government  then  grants  or  refuses 
the  license,  basing  its  action  upon  the  reports  of  the  medical  jury. 

NEW  MINING  ENTERPRISE. 

The  "Moniteur"  of  Haiti  published  in  its  issue  of  March  16,  1910, 
a  decree  signed  by  President  Simon,  on  March  9  of  the  same  year, 
authorizing  the  Haitian  Stock  Company,  organized  at  Port  au  Prince 
under  the  name  of  Terre-Neuve  Mining  Company,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploiting  and  developing  the  copper  and  iron  mines  of  Terre  Neuve, 
Gros  Mprne,  and  Gonaives,  and  of  any  other  mines  of  which  it  may 
subsequently  obtain  concessions. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,   1909. 


During  the  fiscal  year  1909  goods  were  imported  into  Honduras  to 
the  value  of  $2,581,552,  as  compared  with  $2,829,979  in  1908.  These 
imports  came  through  the  following  ports,  in  the  amounts  mentioned  : 

Amapala $1,  035,  381 

Puerto  Cortes 813,  375 

La  Ceiba 469,409 

Trujillo 189,486 

Roatan 73, 901 

The  leading  countries  of  origin,  in  the  order  of  importance,  were: 

United  States $1,  769,  876 

Great  Britain 245,  258 

Germany 233,  514 

France 114,  891 

British  Honduras  (Belize) 103,  251 

Nicaragua 37, 936 
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The  total  value  of  articles  exported  in  1909  was  $1,993,985,  as 
compared  with  $1,733,189  for  the  fiscal  year  1908.  The  principal 
commodities  of  export  were:  Bananas,  1*2,410,193;  cyanide, 
5*1,423,192;  cocoanuts,  1*300,104;  gold  and  silver,  1*267,001;  cof- 
fee, 1*153,634;  oxhides,  1*139,622;  cabinet  woods,  1*147,735;  rubber, 
1*93,746;    sarsaparilla,    1*51,392;    deerskins,    1*38,126;    plantains, 

1*7,773. 
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The  chief  countries  of  destination  for  exports  were  : 

United  States T4, 861,  599 

Germany '. 190,  250 

British  Honduras  (Belize) 93,  248 

El  Salvador 42,  079 

Guatemala 35 ,  101 

Great  Britain 32 ,  304 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1909,  sub- 
divided into  general  classes,  with  comparisons  with  the  previous  year: 


1909. 


1908. 


Vegetable  products 

Mineral  products 

Animal  products 

Manufactured  products 


SI,  205, 951 

664,084 

116, 433 

6,169 


$1,050,420 

578, 939 

197, 135 

7.516 


ï^OKPUTJA? 


live  Stock.  Industry 


LIVE-STOCK  INDUSTRY. 


Honduras  has  726  haciendas  or  stock  ranches,  and  scattered 
through  these  ranches  are  466,215  head  of  cattle,  64,122  head  of 
horses,  13,434  head  of  mules,  24,052  head  of  sheep,  and  145,352  hogs. 
Almost  every  part  of  Honduras  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
hogs;  pastures  and  pure  water  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  departments  of  Choluteca  and  Olancho  that  this  industry 
has  received  anything  like  the  development  of  which  it  is  capable. 
The  cattle  of  Honduras  are  fat,  strong,  and  healthy.  The  Govern- 
ment is  very  generous  in  the  granting  of  national  lands  for  grazing 
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purposes.  The  cattle  industry  produces  about  35,000  bullocks  per 
year.  Immigrants  to  Honduras  have  splendid  opportunities  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  if  these 
colonists  would  make  a  study  of  stock  breeding,  together  with  the 
proper  care  of  sick  animals,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  would 
receive  returns  on  their  capital  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount 
invested. 

BANKING  OPPORTUNITIES. 

Consul  Samuel  MacClintock,  of  Puerto  Cortes,  states  that  there 
would  now  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  establish  a  branch 
of  a  good  American  banking  house  in  Honduras.  While  there  is  no 
way  of  estimating  accurately  the  amount  of  domestic  trade  carried 
on,  still  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  business  transacted  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  Honduras  in  1909  imported  from  the 
United  States  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,769,876,  and  exported  to  the 
United  States  goods  invoiced  at  $1,825,684.  The  industries  of  the 
country  are  handicapped  by  inadequate  monetary  and  banking  facili- 
ties. The  only  bank  now  doing  business  in  the  Kepublic  is  called  the 
Bank  of  Honduras,  and  was  established  in  1889  with  a  paid-up  capital 
of  ï*417,500.  It  is  located  at  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  and  has  a 
branch  at  San  Pedro  Sula,  in  the  rich  banana  territory  on  the  north 
coast.  The  bank  does  little  more  than  a  loan  business,  charging  for 
this  service  from  1  to  2  per  cent  per  month.  It  buys  very  little  com- 
mercial paper,  and  sells  almost  no  exchange,  having  insufficient  con- 
nections with  banks  in  other  countries.  That  it  is  doing  a  profitable 
business,  however,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years 
it  has  declared  dividends  averaging  12  per  cent  per  year. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  is  aware  of  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing better  facilities  for  transacting  business  and  is  willing  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  sound  banking 
institution. 

NEW  RAILWAY  TO  THE  HARD-WOOD  FORESTS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

American  capitalists  intend  building  a  railroad  into  the  hard-wood 
forests  of  Honduras.  This  road  is  to  be  an  extension  of  the  Govern- 
ment road  which  runs  from  Puerto  Cortes  to  San  Pedro  de  Sula.  A 
concession  has  been  secured,  a  preliminary  survey  made,  and  7  miles 
of  the  roadbed  have  already  been  constructed.  The  road  contem- 
plated will  be  70  miles  long,  and  it  is  proposed  to  build  35  miles  of  it 
immediately.  The  road  taps  rich  timber  lands.  The  American  capi- 
talists interested  in  the  project  have  planned  to  erect  saw  and  planing 
mills  for  the  handling  of  mahogany  timber. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Message  of  President  Diaz  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  April 
1,  1910,  amply  corroborates  reports  of  the  tremendous  strides  which 
have  been  made  commercially,  financially,  and  industrially  in  the 
Republic  during  the  half  year  under  review. 

In  regard  to  the  country's  foreign  trade,  the  revenue  from  import 
duties  yielded  $4,500,000  more  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding  year,  aid  the 
increase  has  continued  in  the  months  that  have  elapsed  of  the  calendar 
year  1910.  In  the  revenue  from  export  duties  there  was  a  slight 
decrease,  but  this  was  entirely  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  export 
duty  on  ixtle.  These  indications  of  the  increased  activity  in  the 
country's  international  trade  were  afterwards  corroborated  by  the 
actual  returns  of  imports  and  exports.  The  increase  in  imports 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year,  was  nearly  14,000,000  pesos, 
and  included  nearly  all  the  groups  of  articles  into  which  imports 
are  classified  by  the  tariff.  As  to  exports,  the  increase  was  about  the 
same,  and  if  more  gold  bullion  has  not  been  exported  in  recent  months 
it  is  not  because  the  production  has  fallen  off  but  because  it  has  been 
purposely  retained  in  the  country  by  the  Exchange  and  Currency 
Commission  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  currency  in 
circulation. 

Touching  upon  agricultural  conditions,  the  Executive  says  that, 
thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  the  administration  has  been 
able  to  persevere  with  greater  earnestness  than  ever  in  its  policy  of 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  This  important  industry  has  been 
given  a  great  stimulus  by  the  creation  of  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
and  the  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  administration  by  the 
establishment  of  a  general  Bureau  of  Agriculture  which  will  soon 
enter  upon  its  duties  and  give  practical  direction  to  agricultural 
enterprises  in  all  their  forms  by  bringing  them  into  line  with  the 
evolution  demanded  by  the  progress  of  the  country.  In  the  mean- 
time the  programmes  of  agricultural  instruction  have  been  actively 
carried  out;  propaganda  looking  to  the  dissemination  of  information 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  husbandry 
has  been  conducted;  practical  farmers  have  visited  the  farming 
districts;  and  distribution  has  been  effected  of  plants,  seeds,  grafting 
scions  of  the  grape-vine  immune  to  phyloxera,  and  more  than  600,000 
cuttings  of  the  vine. 
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In  touching  upon  foreign  relations,  President  Diaz  states  that  the 
Government  has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference   of  American   Republics,   which  will  be   held  in 
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TRANSACTIONS  ENTERED  M  THE 
PUBLIC  REGISTRY  OF  TRE  CITY  OF  "MEXICO 

DURIUG 
THE,   SECOND    HALF    OF    ISO 3 

AMD 
THE  SECOND   HALF  OF    13 O  S 


îqoa  1  e.77.313.979 


—  Pesos 


INCREASE,    IN.   THE, 
),.        R.A.ILWAY     MILEAGE-   - 


Buenos  Aires  in  July  next,  and  that  the  delegation  which  will  repre- 
sent Mexico  at  that  important  assembly  has  already  been  appointed. 
Mexico  was  also  invited  to  send  representatives  to  the  Centennial 
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Celebration  of  Argentine  independence,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
Mexican  Minister  residing  at  Rio  Janeiro  should  be  the  personal 
representative  of  the  Chief  Executive  for  that  occasion.  Delivery 
has  been  made  at  The  Hague  of  the  ratification  of  the  conventions 
signed  by  the  Mexican  delegation  at  the  second  International  Peace 
Conference.  Through  her  consul  at  Geneva,  Mexico  has  declared 
herself  a  party  to  the  international  agreement  for  the  registration 
of  trade-marks,  and  a  general  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  has  been  concluded  between  Mexico  and  Russia. 

President  Diaz  notes  continued  growth  in  the  Federal  railway 
system,  there  having  been  159  kilometers  of  new  track  laid  since 
September  last.  The  total  length  of  railways  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  is  now  19,480  kilometers,  which,  with  the  4,840  kilo- 
meters of  railways  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  gives  a 
total  of  24,320  kilometers.  The  freight  equipment  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  National  Railway  has  been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of 
210  steel  box  cars,  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the  traffic,  as  con- 
nections have  now  been  arranged  with  20  steamship  lines,  12  on  the 
Atlantic  and  8  on  the  Pacific.  During  the  six  months  under  review 
the  postal  system  of  the  Republic  has  been  increased  by  the  creation 
of  6  new  post-offices  and  9  agencies,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
postal  offices  of  all  kinds  in  the  Republic  to  2,971.  In  the  same 
half  year  the  total  amount  of  mail  matter  handled  was  94,000,000 
pieces,  as  compared  with  89,000,000  pieces  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  The  domestic  money  orders  issued 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $25,000,000  in 
value,  and  foreign  money  orders  drawn  by  Mexico  totaled  $1,588,000, 
while  those  drawn  by  foreign  countries  and  payable  in  Mexico 
amounted  to  $2,543,000.  The  Federal  telegraph  system  had  its 
usefulness  increased  by  the  creation  of  6  new  telegraph  and  2  tele- 
phone offices,  and  2,518  kilometers  of  new  wire  were  strung  on  the 
Federal  lines,  but  as  lines  aggregating  831  kilometers  of  old  wire 
were  discontinued  the  gain  to  the  system  was  1,687  kilometers. 
""Among  the  more  important  public  improvements  made  at  the 
capital,  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  The  construction  of  4,000 
meters  of  new  sewers,  and  4,500  meters  of  house  drains;  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  by  the  addition  of  276  new  masonry  and 
steel  cells,  at  a  cost  of  about  $800,000;  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
beds  at  the  public  dormitory  from  138  to  245;  the  extension  of  the 
city's  telephone  system  so  as  to  include  neighboring  towns;  and  the 
laying  down  of  new  paving  to  an  extent  of  17,000  square  meters. 

In  the  administration  of  justice  several  innovations  have  been  made 
in  methods  which  it  is  thought  will  enhance  the  efficiency  of  this 
branch  of  the  Government. 
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Transactions  entered  in  the  public  registry  of  the  capital  during 
the  second  half  of  1909  aggregated  1*523,141,087,  as  compared  with 
5*277,313,979  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1908. 

Various  scholastic  reforms  have  been  instituted  in  both  the  day  and 
night  educational  institutions  of  the  Republic.  New  schools  have 
been  opened  in  the  Federal  Territories  and  at  various  other  points 
where  they  would  do  the  best  service. 

In  regard  to  internal  development,  President  Diaz  stated  that  dur- 
ing the  period  comprised  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1909,  the 
Department  of  Fomento  issued  1,694  title  deeds  for  lands  transformed 
from  national  into  private  property,  yielding  receipts  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  amount  of  5*249,124. 

The  work  of  the  commissions  which  have  been  engaged  in  survey- 
ing the  national  territory  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
preparation  of  a  new  general  map  of  the  Republic,  which  is  now  being 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Geographical  Exploration  Com- 
mission. 

Deeds  to  mining  properties  during  the  period  under  review  were 
issued  to  the  number  of  1,367,  a  decrease  of  705  title  deeds  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1908.  In  order  to  give  the 
mining  industry  the  benefit  of  the  best  legislation  possible,  the  new 
mining  law  was  drafted,  approved  by  Congress,  and  went  into  force 
January  1,  1910. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

The  programme  for  the  celebration  of  Mexican  independence,  which 
takes  place  during  the  month  of  September  next,  provides  for  the 
dedication  of  some  new  public  utility  for  almost  every  day  of  the 
month.  A  few  of  the  more  important  dedications  of  public  buildings 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  Mexico  City  are:  The  National  University, 
a  new  normal  school  for  women  and  a  normal  school  for  men,  two  new 
high  schools,  the  Amphitheater  of  the  National  Preparatory  School, 
and  the  new  buildings  of  the  War  and  Foreign  Relations  Departments. 

Among  other  important  events,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention:  September  8 — Opening  of  the  Congress  of  Americanists  by 
Minister  Sierra.  September  13 — Inauguration  of  the  waterworks  in 
the  capital  city.  September  23 — Laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
legislative  palace  by  President  Diaz  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
September  26 — -Dedication  of  the  reconstructed  tunnel  of  Tequisquiac, 
and  of  new  works  in  connection  with  the  drainage  of  the  Valley  of 
Mexico,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  Septem- 
ber 30 — Grand  velada  in  the  Arbeu  Theater  for  the  distribution  of 
premiums  to  the  winners  in  the  historic,  literary,  and  musical  contests 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  prizes  to  winners  in  the  contests  conducted  by  the  National 
Centennial  Commission,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  , 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

Great  progress  and  prosperity  in  the  State  of  Chiapas  is  reported  by 
United  States  Consul  Brickwood,  at  Tapachula.  The  great  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  this  State  is  due  largely  to  the  building 
of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  which  traverses  the  State  and  has 
opened  up  to  profitable  exploitation  a  new  and  fertile  country,  with 
vast  agricultural,  horticultural,  live-stock,  and  timber  possibilities. 
According  to  the  latest  news,  the  construction  of  the  international 
bridge  over  the  Suchiate  River,  which  will  form  the  rail  connection 
between  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  has  already  been  undertaken.  The 
bridge  will  have  an  estimated  length  of  over  800  feet  and  is  to  be  com- 
pleted within  a  few  months.  Although  only  recently  constructed, 
the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Pan-American  Railroad  has 
increased  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  the  adding  of  new  locomotives 
and  passenger  coaches  to  the  equipment.  The  final  steps  are  now 
being  taken  to  establish  the  physical  link  between  the  Pan-American 
Railroad  and  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad,  which  will  extend 
from  Ayutla,  Guatemala,  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  to  the  town  of 
Caballo  Blanco,  on  the  Guatemala  Northern  Railroad.  Within  a 
year,  or  sixteen  months  at  the  latest,  it  is  hoped  that  through  Pullman 
cars  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  enter  Guatemala  City  via 
the  Pan-American  and  Guatemala  railroads. 

AGRICULTURAL  LANDS  IN  SINALO  A. 

The  State  of  Sinaloa,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  colonist,  whether  he  wishes 
to  farm  on  a  large  scale  or  simply  grow  vegetables  for  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  the  increasing  price  of  land  in  other 
countries,  farmers  are  looking  for  lands  which  will  produce  as  well 
without  having  to  invest  so  much.  Land  can  be  bought  in  this 
State  at  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre  which  is  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  vegetables  in  the  world  if  properly  handled. 

The  lands  of  Sinaloa  are  well  watered;  more  than  a  dozen  rivers 
cross  this  State  and  furnish  an  abundance  of  water  for  irrigation 
during  the  winter  months.  The  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  is 
from  25  to  30  bushels,  and  this  yield  is  obtained  without  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  any  but  the  most  primitive  of  agricultural  implements. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  17,000,000  acres  of  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands  in  the  State.  These  farming  lands  are  being 
rapidly  taken  up  by  American  land  companies  and  colonists  who  are 
constantly  arriving  in  increasing  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing farms,  to  be  devoted  to  the  raising  of  early  vegetables  for 
California  markets. 
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TORREÓN  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  COMMODITIES. 

The  city  of  Torreón  now  has  a  population  of  over  30,000,  and  if  the 
suburban  towns  within  a  radius  of  15  miles  are  included  it  is  claimed 
a  census  would  show  close  to  100,000  inhabitants.  This  enormous 
growth  has  all  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  its 
growth  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  city  is  due  to  its  favor- 
able geographical  situation,  which  makes  it  the  logical  business  center 
and  distributing  point  for  a  large  portion  of  northern  Mexico.  Its 
great  natural  advantages  are  still  further  supplemented  by  superior 
transportation  facilities,  as  it  is  the  junction  of  two  great  railroads, 
the  Mexican  Central  and  the  Mexican  International,  where  twenty- 
six  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily. 

The  fact  that  Torreón  is  so  well  situated  as  an  important  railroad 
center,  that  it  is  the  business  headquarters  of  the  Laguna  district, 
in  which  nine-tenths  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  Mexico  is  produced, 
and  that  many  of  its  prominent  business  men  are  from  the  United 
States  all  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  important  markets 
and  distributing  points  in  northern  Mexico  which  could  be  cultivated 
by  the  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  desirous 
of  extending  their  trade  in  this  section  of  Mexico. 

As  Torreón  is  the  center  of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  mining 
interests,  it  naturally  offers  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  trade  of  American  exporters  who  sell  machinery  for 
use  in  these  industries.  This  is  especially  true  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, which,  as  farming  tends  more  and  more  to  be  conducted 
on  scientific  principles,  will  enjoy  a  wider  sale  and  more  extensive 
use.  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  it  is 
essential  that  a  demonstrator  go  to  the  ranch  with  every  complicated 
piece  of  machinery  sold,  in  order  to  instruct  the  laborer  in  its  use. 
On  many  of  the  great  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  Torreón,  and  some  of 
them  contain  more  than  1,000,000  acres,  valuable  pieces  of  machinery 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  stand  idle  and  be  eaten  up  by  rust,  not 
from  any  defect  in  the  machine,  but  because  the  agricultural  laborers 
of  Mexico  are  often  incapable  of  handling  modern  machinery  un- 
less properly  instructed  as  to  its  use.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
firms  selling  machinery  to  ranches  should  have  a  competent  mechanic 
follow  up  all  sales  to  see  if  the  machine  sold  is  being  used,  and  if  it 
is  not  he  should  remedy  the  trouble,  which  is  sure  to  be  of  a  minor 
kind.  The  exporter  of  agricultural  machinery  has  therefore  not 
only  to  interest  the  farmer  in  his  goods,  but  to  teach  the  laborer  how 
to  run  and  keep  the  same  in  order  if  he  is  looking  for  a  steady  market. 

The  mining  industries  which  secure  their  machinery  and  supplies 
from  and  through  Torreón  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  practically  all  machinery  used  in  this  business  is  of  American 
origin. 
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AMERICAN  CONSULAR  OFFICERS  IN  MEXICO. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains  about  40  consular 
officers  in  Mexico.  It  is  by  no  means  any  part  of  the  function  of 
these  officers  to  sell  a  bill  of  goods,  nor  can  they  "make"  trade,  but 
they  can  and  do  aid  in  the  extension  of  American  trade  by  familiariz- 
ing themselves  with  local  commercial  conditions  and  keeping  their 
Government  advised  as  to  trade  opportunities  in  their  districts 
for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  myriad  articles  of  commerce.  Con- 
sular officers  are  instructed  to  answer  all  proper  inquiries  received 
from  chambers  of  commerce  or  individual  exporters,  and  the  value 
of  these  officers  could  be  materially  increased  if  American  exporters 
would  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important  Government 
aid  to  commerce,  by  utilizing  more  freely  the  information  and 
advice  which  the  consuls,  when  requested,  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  supply. 

MEXICAN  PROGRESS. 

Such  development  has  taken  place  in  the  commercial,  financial, 
and  industrial  institutions  of  Mexico  during  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  that  any  attempted  description  is  almost  sure  to  be  inad- 
equate. The  following  information  is  furnished  by  the  "Mexican 
Herald,"  and  corroborates  reports  made  concerning  the  phenomenal 
progress  of  this  country  during  the  last  thirty  years: 

In  depicting  conditions  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago  the  article 
states  that  when  the  present  administration  came  into  power  the 
country  was  deeply  in  debt  and  the  income  of  the  Government  was 
not  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  administration.  Commerce 
and  trade  were  in  a  stagnant  condition,  capital  was  fearful  of  invest- 
ment in  Mexico,  the  business  of  the  banks  was  depressed,  and  mining 
had  been  given  up  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
business. 

Since  then  changes  have  taken  place.  Mexico  has  been  made  one  of  the  safest 
places  in  the  world;  millions  of  dollars  have  poured  into  the  Republic  for  invest- 
ment in  various  enterprises;  the  country  has  been  placed  on  a  firm  financial  and 
political  basis;  new  industries  have  sprung  up  on  all  hands;  bank  after  bank  has 
been  opened;  and  vast  sums  for  local  enterprises  where  not  a  cent  could  be  found 
for  the  same  purposes  before  the  advent  of  the  Diaz  Administration. 

Ways  of  communication  have  been  opened  up  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  and  thousands  of  miles  of  rail- 
ways have  been  added  to  the  comparatively  few  miles  in  existence 
in  1876. 

Few  countries  of  the  world  have  shown  such  rapid  advancement 
in  every  line  of  industry  as  has  Mexico  during  the  past  third  of  a 
century.  In  the  cities  and  towns  a  new  race  of  Mexicans  is  spring- 
ing up,  the  educated  workingman,  the  product  of  the  technical  and 
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industrial  schools,  who  by  reason  of  his  trained  mind  and  hand  is 
able  to  earn  ten  times  what  his  father  earned  before  him. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  the  logical  result 
of  the  great  industrial  development  winch  has  taken  place  in  modern 
Mexico.  This  has  already  made  remarkable  progress,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  During  the  next  score  of  years  machinery  will 
change  industrial  Mexico  to  such  an  extent  as  to  place  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  wealthy  nations  of  the  world. 

TEMPORARY   SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  WHEAT  AND  CORN. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat  and  corn  in  the  Republic,  the 
Government  has  provided  for  the  suspension  of  the  duty  on  corn 
until  September  30,  1910,  and  has  extended  the  time  in  which  wheat 
may  be  imported  at  1  cent  per  kilo  to  September  1,  1910. 

STUDENTS'iHOME  IN  MEXICO  CITY. 

Señor  Jose  Ives  Limantotjr,  Secretary  of  Finance  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  has  donated  $98,500  for  the  construction  of  a  students' 
home  for  the  use  of  students  who  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  complete  their  education  in 
the  professional  art  schools.  Comfortable  apartments  and;  good 
board  will  be  provided  at  a  small  price. 

TULE  GRASS  FIBER. 

The  tule  grass,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  lakes  and  swamps 
of  Mexico,  has  a  fiber  in  its  stem  and  leaves  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Mariano  Medina,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  is  of  finer  quality  than 
heniquen  and  sufficiently  strong  to  make  a  useful  and  durable  fabric. 
He  is  said  to  have  invented  a  process  whereby  this  fiber  can  be  ob- 
tained in  large  quantities  from  the  tule  grass  and  at  such  a  low  cost 
that  it  can  be  woven  into  cloth  and  sold  at  a  price  that  will  make  it 
a  commercial  success.  A  concession  has  been  obtained,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  concessionaires  to  establish  a  factory  to  make 
use  of  the  grass. 

VERACRUZ  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Veracruz  Chamber  of  Commerce  it  was 
decided  to  distribute  3,000  copies  of  a  guide,  or  business  directory, 
containing  complete  information  as  to  the  business  engaged  in  by 
each  member  of  the  organization.  It  was  also  resolved  to  establish 
in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  association  a  permanent  "Exposition 
of  samples  of  native  and  foreign  articles.'' 
37676— Bull.  6—10 12 
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REFORM  SCHOOL. 

An  appropriation  of  $7,500  has  been  made  by  the  state  legislature 
of  Chihuahua  for  thé  establishment  of  a  reform  school  for  youthful 
vagrants  and  criminals.  An  important  feature  of  the  school  is  the 
fact  that  the  prisoners  will  be  taught  gardening  and  farming.  It  is 
hoped  by  this  means  to  encourage  the  young  offenders  to  become 
useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

©O       *  #o#"*e^^p\5^?>"~»ao  •       no 

NICARAGUA 


THE  NATIONAL  RAILROAD. 

The  following  information  concerning  the  National  Railroad  of 
Nicaragua  is  furnished  by  Consul  Olivares,  of  Managua  : 

The  National  Railroad  of  Nicaragua  is  the  only  line  operating  in 
the  Republic.  It  traverses  a  comparatively  small  district  in  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  Republic,  and  with  its  several  branches 
represents  a  total  length  of  171  miles.  Starting  from  the  port  of 
Corinto  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  extends  in  a  northwesterly  direction 
for  a  distance  of  some  12  miles  to  the  city  of  Chinandega  and  thence 
southeastwardly  to  the  cities  of  Leon,  Managua,  Masaya,  Granada, 
and  Diriamba. 

About  20  miles  of  the  southeastern  section  of  this  railroad  pene- 
trates the  principal  coffee-growing  regions  of  Nicaragua.  A  portion 
of  these  regions  is  somewhat  mountainous  in  character,  the  highest 
point  being  1,644  feet  above  the  sea  level.  With  this  exception  the 
road  extends  through  a  comparatively  low  and  unbroken  country 
which  is  devoted  chiefly  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising. 

The  gauge  of  the  road  is  42  inches,  the  maximum  grade  28  feet  to 
the  thousand,  and  the  weight  of  the  rails  30  to  40  pounds  per  yard. 
The  road  was  built  by  sections,  covering  a  period  dating  from  1884  to 
1903.  The  road  is  the  property  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic,  but  on 
December  26,  1903,  it  was  leased  for  a  term  of  ten  years  to  Julio 
Weist,  a  citizen  of  Germany.  The  terms  of  the  lease  provide  that 
25  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  road  shall  be  paid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  10  per  cent  shall  be  devoted  to  repairs,  and  the 
remainder  goes  to  the  holder  of  the  lease,  who  must  pay  therefrom 
operative  and  administrative  expenses. 

ABOLITION  OF  RUM  AND  TOBACCO  MONOPOLIES. 

News  from  Managua  states  that  the  Congress  has  abolished  the  rum 
and  tobacco  monopolies,  and  that  by  an  agreement  with  the  share- 
holders the  revenues  of  the  monopolies  are  to  be  taken  over  and  the 
rights  of  the  English  syndicate  guaranteed.  The  contract  creating 
the  monopolies  was  for  a  term  of  thirty-four  years. 


PANAMA  TO  DAVID  RAILWAY. 

The  Government  of  Panama  has  contracted  with  the  Panama  Rail- 
way Company  to  build  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Panama  to  David, 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Chiriqui.  The  distance  is  about  274 
miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  route  surveyed  by  the  Intercon- 
tinental Railway  Commission  in  1893  will  be  practically  followed. 
The  road  will  traverse  a  rich  district  and  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  a  large  and  fertile  section  of  the  Republic. 
It  will  form  a  link  in  the  great  Pan-American  road  that  will  ulti- 
mately be  built  into  the  heart  of  South  America,  and  which  at  some 
time  in  the  future  will  enable  a  traveler  to  go  by  rail  from  New  York 
to  Buenos  Aires,  and  to  nearly  all  the  capitals  of  the  three  Americas. 
The  cost  of  constructing  this  road  was  estimated  in  1903  at  $4,657,280. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  standard-gauge  railway  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  the  city  of  David,  connecting  with  Empire  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  Chorrera,  Penonome,  Nata,  Agua  Dulce,  and  Santiago  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama,  with  a  branch  line  from  or  near  Santa  Maria 
to  the  town  of  Pedasi  in  the  Province  of  Los  Santos,  and  a  branch 
from  the  foot  of  the  Divide  or  Cordillera  to  Anton  in  the  Province 
of  Code.  The  Government  of  Panama  will  advance  the  money  to 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  with  which  to  begin,  carry  on,  and 
complete  the  work  of  construction.  The  railroad  company  will  ren- 
der monthly  statements  to  the  Government  showing  how  the  money 
advanced  is  expended,  and  the  books  of  the  railroad  company  are 
subject  to  investigation  at  any  time  by  the  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Panama. 

In  the  employment  of  labor  the  railroad  company  agrees  to  give 
preference  to  Panamanians  when  practicable  and  consistent  with  effi- 
cient service.  The  contract,  which  was  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  for  approval,  was  signed  on  March  30,  1910,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Republic,  in  representation  of 
Panama,  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Panama  Railroad  in  rep- 
resentation of  the  company. 

The  Panama  Railroad  has  appointed  George  H.  Rugóles  to  take 
charge  of  the  surveying  forces,  and  five  locating  parties  have  been  put 
in  the  field.  The  first  installment  of  $25,000  has  been  paid  to  the 
railroad  company  by  the  Panama  Government. 
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NEW  SAWMILL  AND  DISTILLERY. 

One  of  the  largest  transactions  in  real  estate  in  Panama  since  its 
independence  was  the  purchase  by  a  party  of  California  capitalists 
for  $125,000  of  about  100,000  acres  on  the  Bayano  River,  said  to  be 
very  rich  in  timber  and  other  resources.  They  propose  to  develop 
the  property  and  are  going  to  the  United  States  to  purchase  machinery 
for  a  large  sawmill  and  also  equipment  for  a  distillery  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  rum  on  a  large  scale. 


THE  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

All  wool  produced  in  Paraguay  is  exported  by  way  of  Montevideo, 
Uruguay.  The  exports  to  this  port  in  1906  were  54,530,781  pounds; 
in  1907,  129,339,478  pounds;  in  1908,  144,639,396  pounds.  It  is 
stated  that,  except  in  minor  instances,  the  sheep  in  the  country  are 
of  native  breed.  This  industry  is  conducted  in  connection  with  other 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  herds  ranging  in  numbers  from  100  to  500. 
Shearing  and  packing  are  done  by  hand.  The  wool  is  brought  to 
Asuncion  uncleaned,  in  bags,  and  is  exported  uncleaned.  It  is  not 
classified  into  grades.  Scoured  wool  in  small  lots  is  used  locally  in 
the  manufacture  of  mattresses.  Though  the  sheep-raising  industry 
in  Paraguay  has  not  yet  been  pursued  on  a  very  large  scale,  still 
it  is  believed  that  if  well-bred  stock  could  be  introduced  into  the 
Republic  and  crossed  with  the  hardy  native  breeds  the  returns  from 
the  new  breed  would  more  than  justify  the  expense  incurred  in  secur- 
ing a  blooded  stock. 

TRADE    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS    OF 

SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

Consul  Ferris,  of  Asuncion,  reports  that  the  chalk  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Paraguay  is  manufactured  by  an  American  com- 
pany, and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  this  trade  could  not 
be  extended  to  other  school  supplies  and  furnishings.  The  public 
official  in  charge  of  purchasing  such  supplies  is  El  Director  General  de 
Escuelas,  Señor  Ernesto  Velasquez,  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 

DEMAND  FOR  IMPORTED  SHOES. 

The  indications  are  that  the  demand  for  imported  shoes  in  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  is  increasing,  the  importations  of  that  article 
in   1908  having  amounted   to   about   $9,000.     Observant  travelers 
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believe  that  by  sending  well-informed  commercial  agents,  thoroughly 
equipped  with  a  proper  line  of  samples,  to  Asuncion  to  solicit  trade, 
and  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  Spanish  catalogues  and  price  lists 
to  the  shoe  dealers  of  the  country,  this  commerce  could  be  greatly 
augmented  and  developed.  About  half  of  the  imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  during  the  year  referred  to  came  from  Germany  and  England. 


COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  RUBBER  INDUSTRIES,   1908-9. 

A  British  consular  report  recently  issued  states  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  Peru  in  1907  was  15,000  tons,  valued  at  £584,441,  or  an 
advance  over  the  production  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  produc- 
tion in  1908-9  is  still  greater,  although  exact  figures  showing  the 
yield  are  not  yet  obtainable.  The  best  grades  of  cotton  are  grown 
near  Piura  and  shipped  from  Paita,  the  high  quality  of  the  product 
being  attributable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
narrow  belt  of  coast  land.  Five  good  crops  of  cotton  may  be  obtained 
from  one  planting,  the  third  year  representing  the  maximum  yield. 
Irrigation  is  being  applied  to  increase  the  cultivable  areas  in  the 
departments  of  Piura  and  Lima,  a  canal  22  miles  long  forming  the 
base  of  distribution  in  the  former  locality.  The  cotton  manufac- 
turing of  the  country  is  carried  on  in  5  well  equipped  factories  at 
Lima,  1  in  Arequipa,  and  1  in  lea.  The  annual  consumption  of  raw 
material  is  about  3,000  tons,  the  native  product  being  classed  as 
superior  to  the  imported  article.  The  Government  encourages  the 
industry  by  the  distribution  of  seeds  to  cotton  planters  and  by  legis- 
lation favorable  to  the  factories. 

The  wool  produced  in  Peru  in  1907  was  valued  at  £456,669,  the 
quantity  exported  being  over  4,000  tons.  Sheep,  alpacas,  and 
llamas  are  the  wool-bearing  animals  of  the  country.  A  new  develop- 
ment in  the  pastoral  industry  has  been  the  introduction  of  Patagonian 
sheep  for  crossbreeding,  and  one  British  sheep  ranch  in  the  Republic 
extends  over  an  area  of  130  square  miles.  Five  woolen  factories  are 
in  operation,  and  about  600,000  kilograms  of  wool  are  prepared 
annually  for  the  market.  The  woolen  output  of  manufactured  goods 
does  not  satisfy  the  local  demand,  and  there  is  a  large  import  trade 
in  woolen  goods. 
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The  rubber  output,  which  in  1907  was  valued  at  £954,582,.  is  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  in  the  forest  regions  and  shipped  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  exports  of  rubber  in  1908 
were  2,536  tons,  valued  at  £604,311.  Pending  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  rubber  industry,  legislative  measures 
are  in  effect  whereby  all  decrees  and  resolutions  of  a  general  character 
concerning  the  working  of  leased  lands  in  the  montaña  or  wooded 
district  containing  rubber  trees  and  timber  are  abrogated. 

"Peru  of  To-Day"  says  that  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Bolivia  has  increased  the  rubber  output  of  the  Beni  region, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit,  especially  to  the  southern  departments 
of  Peru.  The  roads  of  the  Inca  Rubber  Company  are  utilized  in 
the  exportation  of  rubber  and  the  importation  of  stores  and  merchan- 
dise, a  recent  decree  having  opened  them  to  public  traffic.  About 
1,500  mules  are  employed  in  the  traffic  between  Timpata  and  Tam- 
bopata,  and  the  annual  inflow  of  merchandise  to  this  region  is  approxi- 
mately 200,000  kilograms,  while  the  annual  outflow  of  rubber  from 
this  district  is  about  140,000  kilograms.  The  harvest  of  rubber  in  the 
districts  of  Madre  de  Dios,  Manupire,  Tahuamanu,'  Pariamanu, 
Gamitana,  Lago,  Valencia  and  other  neighboring  districts  is  over 
800,000  kilograms  of  caoutchouc,  without  including  the  production  of 
Tambopata  and  Amigo  Manu.  Of  the  present  harvest  less  than 
200,000  kilograms  have  been  sent  out  by  way  of  the  Fitzgerald 
Isthmus  and  the  station  of  Souza  and  Vargas,  but  the  rest  will  prob- 
ably be  exported  during  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

The  Manuripe  and  Tahuamanu  rivers  are  exceptionally  rich  in 
caoutchouc,  which  finds  an  easy  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world 
via  Las  Piedras  and  the  Madre  de  Dios  rivers.  Rubber  from  these 
districts  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  it  being  of  the  same  grade  as  the  fine  rubber  of 
Para.  Considerable  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  the  Madre  de  Dios 
region,  and  numerous  Japanese  have  definitely  settled  in  the  Tam- 
bopata region.  They  are  the  owners  of  definite  landed  properties, 
and  give  special  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  to  cattle 
breeding. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY. 

A  Government  decree  of  March  8,  1910,  fixes  the  price  of  cigarettes 
at  1  cent  each  throughout  the  Republic.  A  company  has  been 
organized  to  exploit  the  tobacco  industry  in  Peru  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Tax  Collection  Company.  This  company  pro- 
poses to  purchase  the  cigarette  factories  located  at  Lima  and  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
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FOREIGN  DEBT. 

The  strictly  foreign  debt  of  Peru  consists  at  present  of  the  following 
items:  Peruvian  Corporation,  annuities  of  £2,160,000;  wharves  and 
docks,  £80,000;  loans  in  1905  at  6  per  cent,  £500,000,  and  loans  in 
1906  at  6  per  cent,  £400,000,  or  a  total  of  £3,140,000. 


AGRICULTURAL  POSSIBILITIES. 

The  homeseeker  and  agriculturist  contemplating  a  change  should 
by  all  means  study  the  superior  opportunities  offered  in  this  Republic 
for  profitable  farming  and  stock  raising.  There  are  in  Salvador  to-day 
a  wealth  of  undeveloped  timber,  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  where 
wheat,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  vegetables  grow  the  year  round;  lands 
having  a  deep  rich  soil  capable  of  producing  two  crops  per  year;  and 
where  there  is  no  whiter  to  cut  down  the  profits  of  cattle  and  hog 
raising.  The  colonizer  or  settler  who  comes  to  Salvador  enjoys  not 
only  all  these  great  natural  advantages,  but  secures  the  still  more 
important  economic  advantage  of  cheap  land  and  labor,  which  allows 
him  a  much  wider  margin  for  profit  than  is  possible  in  countries  where 
an  increased  cost  of  living  has  resulted  in  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  cost  of  labor. 

In  a  country  where  agriculture  is  the  great  basic  industry  and  the 
chief  source  of  national  wealth,  the  immense  importance  of  the 
various  crops  can  only  be  depicted  in  a  most  inadequate  way  in  a  short 
news  item. 

Coffee  is  the  great  money  producer  in  Salvador  and  has  been  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  more  planters  than  almost  any  other 
product.  Great  plantations  are  often  entirely  given  up  to  its  culture 
because  of  the  certainty  of  the  profits  to  the  experienced  grower.  In 
fact  the  importance  of  the  coffee  crop  as  an  economic  factor  of  the 
country's  progress  is  in  many  ways  analagous  to  the  position  which 
has  been  attained  by  the  corn  crop  in  the  United  States.  The  annual 
production  of  coffee  is  in  round  numbers  nearly  40,000  tons,  which 
supplies  not  the  demands  for  home  consumption,  but  contributes 
materially  to  the  exports  of  the  country.  The  exports  of  coffee  for 
the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  amounted  in  value  to  $3,592,398. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  is  widely  cultivated  throughout  the  Republic, 
and  occupies,  as  it  does  in  most  countries  of  North  America,  an 
important  place  in  the  daily  diet  of  the  people.     Under  present  con- 
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ditions  the  major  portion  of  the  corn  crop  is  consumed  within  the 
Republic,  but  there  are  immense  tracts  of  land  admirably  suited  to  its 
culture,  which  if  utilized  would  furnish  material  additions  to  the 
export  side  of  the  country's  foreign  trade. 

The  sugar  industry  offers  peculiar  attractions  to  the  capitalist, 
because  of  the  great  possibilities  for  development  which  would  take 
place  in  this  industry  with  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery 
and  the  most  approved  methods  of  cultivation  and  refining. 

Tobacco  is  extensively  cultivated  in  man}'  parts  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  better  varieties  are  noted  for  their  fine  flavor  when  properly 
cured.  Improved  methods  of  drying  and  preparation  of  the  leaves 
are  being  introduced,  and  American  planters  settling  into  Salvador 
have  brought  with  them  modern  methods  of  handling  the  product. 

The  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant  constitutes  a  most  important 
industry  in  Salvador.  The  methods  of  culture  differ  somewhat  from 
the  care  given  the  indigo  plantations  in  the  East  Indies.  In  Salvador 
the  underbrush  and  growth  is  cut  and  burned,  and  the  seed  is  sown 
as  early  as  the  month  of  May.  By  September  the  flowering  buds 
are  about  ready  to  open  and  the  crop  may  be  harvested.  At  this 
time  the  plant  is  richest  in  indigo-yielding  matter.  When  this  stage 
is  reached  the  plant  is  cut  close  to  the  ground,  tied  in  neat  bundles, 
and  taken  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  in  water. 
After  going  through  other  special  processes  the  thick  liquid  is  dried 
and  pressed  into  cakes  for  the  market. 

Cotton  is  very  easily  grown,  and  the  building  of  cotton  mills  would 
be  among  the  best  paying  investments  that  could  be  made  in  Salvador. 
Cocoa  is  also  quite  easily  produced,  although  the  industry  is  capable 
of  great  development. 

The  Government  is  alive  to  the  importance  of  developing  agri- 
culture, stock  raising,  and  kindred  industries,  and  would  do  all  in 
its  power  to  aid  all  legitimate  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
their  exploitation.  The  Government  has  at  different  times  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  introduced  mto 
the  Republic. 

PAN-AMERICAN  RAILROAD. 

Work  was  begun  April  15,  1910,  on  the  eastern  division  of  the 
Pan-American  Railroad,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  with 
banquets  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  con- 
cession was  granted  to  Miner  C.|Keith  and  Bradley  M.  Palmer, 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  The  work  will  be  continued  along 
the  line  of  the  old  track  between  La  Union  and  San  Miguel  and 
eventually  extended  to  San  Salvador.  The  banquet  at  La  Union 
was  attended  by  a  special  commission  from  the  capital  city  and  by 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Princeton,  as 
well  asjbyjmany  prominent  citizens  of  San  Miguel. 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE,   1909. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  for  1909  is 
$85,766,647,  as  compared  with  $79,085,583  in  1908.  The  total  value 
of  imports  in  1909  was  $38,420,094,  as  compared  with  $37,419,140  in 
1908,  and  exports  amounted  to  $47,346,553,  against  $41,666,443 
in  1908.  The  exports  from  Uruguay  to  the  United  States  during 
1909  aggregated  $6,809,140,  as  compared  with  $3,809,140  in  1908. 
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WOOL  EXPORTS,  FOURTH  QUARTER  OF  1909. 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1909  the  number  of  bales  of  wool 
shipped  from  Montevideo  aggregated  20,280,  as  compared  with 
25,280  bales  in  1908.  The  shipments  from  this  port  to  the  United 
States  during  the  quarter  above  mentioned  amounted  to  4,407  bales. 

CEREAL  EXPORTS,  1909. 

According  to  the  latest  reports,  the  exports  of  cereals  from  Uruguay 
during  1909,  as  compared  with  1908,  were  as  follows: 


1909. 


1908. 


Wheat. 
Maize.. 
Linseed 
Flour.. 


Tons. 
19, 176 
10, 141 
1,979 

10,  4(51 


Tons. 

8,434 

646 

1,931 

9,342 


DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Montevideo  on  January  31,  1910,  is 

given  as  324,451,  as  compared  with  316,264  on  the  same  date  of  last 

year.     During  the  month  of  January,  1910,  there  were  789  births,  170 

marriages,  and  567  deaths  registered. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  been  authorized  to  contract  a 
loan  of  £10,000,000  for  the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent  railway  bonds 
into  4  per  cent  bonds. 

The  "Diario  Oficial,"  of  March  9,  1910,  contains  a  notice  issued  by 
the  Montevideo  harbor  authorities,  inviting  tenders  for  the  supply 
of  20  electric  cranes,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifications  to 
be  seen  at  the  secretary's  office  of  the  "Consejo  de  Administración 
del  Puerto  de  Montevideo,"  Montevideo.  Tenders  will  be  opened  at 
3  p.  m.  on  July  4,  1910,  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  above- 
mentioned  "Consejo." 

During  the  calendar  year  1909  some  240  new  commercial  houses, 
representing  a  capitalization  of  $3,570,000,  were  registered  in  the 
Republic. 

VENEZUELA 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  April  19,  1910,  President  Gomez,  immediately  before  delivering 
his  powers  to  Acting  President  Guerrero,  delivered  a  message  to  the 
Congress  in  which  he  stated  that  the  foreign  relations  between 
Venezuela  and  Germany  were  growing  stronger;  that  the  Argentine 
Government  had  just  established  a  legation  in  Caracas,  and  had 
invited  Venezuela  to  participate  in  the  Fourth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  Republics  and  to  take  part  in  the  centenary 
celebrations. 

Venezuela  will  send  representatives  to  the  scientific  and  industrial 
assemblies  to  be  held  at  Brussels.  The  relations  with  Brazil  continue 
most  cordial,  and  that  Republic  has  solicited  Venezuela's  accession 
to  the  convention  signed  at  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  providing  for  a  revision  of  the  codes  of  international, 
public,  and  private  law,  and  the  Government  will  ask  Congress  for 
permission  to  do  so.  The  relations  with  Colombia  have  been  reestab- 
lished, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  navigation,  frontier,  and  transit 
traffic  treaties  will  soon  be  celebrated,  and  the  President  observes 
that  the  signing  of  these  treaties  would  be  the  best  offering  Venezuela 
and  Colombia  could  present  to  the  memory  of  the  Liberator  for  the 
centenary  of  independence. 

A  legation  has  been  established  in  Cuba,  and  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  negotiate  treaties  of  friendship,  navigation,  commerce,  and  extra- 
dition with  that  Republic.  The  Executive  states  that  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  are  bound  to  become  stronger,  and 
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that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  continue  supremely  har- 
monious. On  March  29,  of  the  present  year,  the  United  States  con- 
ceded to  Venezuelan  products  the  minimum  tariff,  and  owing  to 
protocols  signed  with  the  United  States  for  the  arrangement  of  all 
other  claims,  the  Hague  tribunal  will  have  to  decide  only  the  claim  of 
the  Orinoco  Shipping  Company. 

Diplomatic  relations  with  France  continue  interrupted,  and  the 
Government  has  not  been  able  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  question  of  additional  duties  on  goods  imported 
from  the  Antilles,  but  Venezuela  has  endeavored  by  every  means 
possible  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  that  Kingdom.  The 
relations  of  Venezuela  with  Italy  continue  most  friendly,  and  Nica- 
ragua has  lately  accredited  a  Chargé  d'Affaires  near  the  Government  of 
Venezuela. 

Pursuant  to  the  Washington  protocols  of  1903,  the  Government  of 
Venezuela  has  paid  to  date  Bs.  8,676,115,  or  approximately  $1,750,000. 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  BECOMES  ACTING  PRESIDENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Vene- 
zuela, promulgated  on  August  5,  1909,  Señor  Juan  Vicente  Gómez 
surrendered  the  provisional  presidency  on  April  19,  1910,  relin- 
quishing the  office  to  Dr.  Constantine  Guerrero,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  became  Acting  President  until  Congress 
elected  a  Constitutional  President  during  the  last  week  of  April. 
The  new  constitution  provides  that  Congress  shall  elect  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  member  of  that  body,  for 
a  period  of  four  years,  the  election  to  be  held  by  secret  ballot  within 
fifteen  days  after  Congress  assembles  in  the  national  capital.  Under 
the  old  constitution  the  President  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six  years 
by  14  electors  chosen  by  the  Congress.  In  conformity  with  the 
new  constitution,  at  the  time  of  electing  the  Président,  Congress 
selects  a  council  of  government  consisting  of  10  members,  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  four  years,  and  the  council  of  government  chooses  the 
first  and  second  vice-presidents. 

At  a  session  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  held  on  April  19  of  this 
year,  Dr.  González  Guiñan  was  elected  president  of  the  Senate 
and  Gen.  Martínez  Méndez  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  OF  A  GOVERNMENT  COUNCIL. 

On  April  27,  1910,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  unanimously  elected 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gómez  Constitutional  President  of  the  Republic 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  Congress  has  also  elected  a  Government 
Council.  In  honor  of  the  election  of  President  Gómez  all  political 
prisoners  in^the  Republic  have  been  released. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  CELEBRATION. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  prescribes  that 
the  date  of  independence  of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  all  official 
acts  and  documents,  shall  be  April  19,  1810.  The  festivities  in  the 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  Venezuelan  independence  therefore 
began  on  April  19,  1910,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  April  19,  1909, 
and  will  continue  until  July  24,  1911,  at  which  time  the  inauguration 
of  the  " Museo  Boliviano"  (Bolivian  museum)  will  take  place.  The 
opening  of  the  centennial  was  duly  celebrated  by  appropriate  cere- 
monies in  which  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  took  an  impor- 
tant part.  The  President  of  the  Republic  received  many  congratula- 
tory messages  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration on  April  19  last,  among  which  was  one  from  President 
William  H.  Taft. 

NEW  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CENSUS. 

Señor  N.  Veloz  Goiticoa,  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  and  later  Chargé  d'Affaires 
of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  census  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

PROGRAMME  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION. 

Venezuela,  like  many  of  her  sister  Republics,  will  celebrate  this 
year  the  first  centennial  of  national  independence.  Among  the 
important  institutions  which  will  be  founded  in  commemoration  of 
this  event  are  a  military  academy,  a  national  nautical  school, 
and  a  new  normal  school.  Other  public  utilities,  the  construction  of 
which  is  provided  for,  include  a  steel  dock  in  Puerto  Cabello,  a  national 
library  building,  and  a  new  national  post  and  telegraph  building. 

The  more  important  events  scheduled  for  the  following  dates  are: 
April  19,  1910 — Initial  ceremony  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  National 
Pantheon;  assembling  of  the  National  Census  Board,  and  the  initia- 
tion of  work  on  the  National  Library  Building.  July  5,  1910 — Open- 
ing of  the  military  academy  of  the  Republic  and  the  nautical  school. 
The  inauguration  of  the  La  Guaira  wireless  telegraph  station.  July 
24,  1910 — Delivery  to  the  nation  of  the  house  where  the  Liberator  was 
born.  December  9,  1910 — Inaugural  session  of  the  Latin- American 
Telegraphic  Conference.  January  1,  1911 — Inauguration  of  the 
national  library  building,  the  opening  of  the  normal  school,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  National  Pantheon.  April  19,  1911 — Opening  of 
the  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Fair,  and  of  the  Exposition  of 
Fine  Arts.  July  1,  1911 — Assembling  of  the  first  Congress  of  Bolivar 
July  5,  1911 — Dedication  of  the  house  in  which  the  Liberator  was 
born.     July  24,  1911 — Inauguration  of  the  Museum  of  Bolivar. 
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NEW   STEAMSHIP   LINE   BETWEEN  TRINIDAD   AND  THE    GULF   OF 

PARIA. 

The  commerce  between  the  towns  on  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  carried 
on  in  small  sailing  vessels,  is  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  line  of 
steamers  especially  adapted  to  this  trade  that  will  ply  regularly 
between  the  points  mentioned,  and  which  it  is  thought  will  greatly 
augment  the  already  increasing  and  important  commerce  of  this 
fertile  and  resourceful  region  of  the  Republic.  The  capital  of  the 
new  company  is  Bs.  500,000  ($100,000),  and  will  operate  under  a 
concession  granted  to  Moisés  Salas  by  the  Venezuelan  Congress. 
For  the  present  only  two  steamers  will  be  employed,  the  smallest  of 
which  is  not  to  exceed  a  capacity  of  200  tons  of  freight,  and  the 
largest  not  to  have  a  capacity  of  less  than  350  tons  of  freight.  Light- 
draft  vessels  will  be  used  so  as  to  permit  of  easy  access  to  the  different 
ports  of  call,  and  each  steamer  will  have  accommodations  for  at 
least  20  cabin  passengers.  The  principal  shareholders  and  promoters 
of  the  enterprise  are  Messrs.  Henríquez,  Salas,  and  Landaez. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE   STAMPS. 

The  Government  has  ordered  10,000,000  bolivars  of  1 -centime 
internal-revenue  stamps,  and  2,500,000  bolivars  of  internal-revenue 
stamps  of  the  denomination  of  2  centimes.  These  stamps  are  to  be 
placed  on  boxes  and  packages  of  matches  manufactured  and  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Republic. 

STATUE  OF  MIRANDA  IN  PARIS. 

On  July  5,  1911,  date  of  the  celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of 
Venezuelan  independence,  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Miranda,  the  great  Venezuelan  general,  who,  born  in  Caracas  in 
1756,  is  the  only  general  of  foreign  nationality  whose  name  is  inscribed 
on  the  "Arc  de  Triomphe"  in  Paris. 

A  noble  by  birth  and  a  man  of  great  wealth,  he  sacrificed  himself 
to  the  triumph  of  his  ideals.  Exiled  and  imprisoned,  he  died  July  14, 
1816,  in  the  prison  of  Caraca,  near  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  great  poverty  and 
suffering,  after  having  taken  part  in  the  three  great  independence 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America,  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
independence  of  Latin  America. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  erected  a  magnificent  monument 
in  its  National  Pantheon  to  the  memory  of  Miranda,  the  initiator  of 
the  work  continued  by  Simon  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  Sucre,  Miguel 
Hidalgo,  and  others. 

In  1889,  when  France  celebrated  the  first  centennial  of  the  meeting 
of  the  States  General,  Venezuela  was  officially  represented  in  the 
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exposition.  The  government  struck  off  a  gold  medal  of  Miranda 
which  was  offered  to  France,  an  official  commission  coming  to  Paris 
to  present  it  to  President  Carnot,  on  April  26,  1889,  and  to  bring 
his  military  tricolor  sash  which  figured  in  the  military  retrospective 
exposition  of  historical  objects. 

At  a  banquet  held  in  Paris  on  July  5,  1901,  to  celebrate  the  nine- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Venezuela,  a  movement  was 
launched  to  erect  a  monument  to  Miranda,  which  met  with  such 
success  that  Paris  is  soon  to  have  a  statue  of  this  "Apostle  of  Liberty 
in  the  two  worlds,"  who  was  also  a  "soldier  of  France/'  and  whose 
brilliant  career  has  been  so  vividly  portrayed  by  the  great  French 
historian  Michelet. 

PLAN  TO  ENCOURAGE  RUBBER  GROWING. 

The  National  Government  has  acquired  a  million  seeds  of  the  Caucho 
Castilloa,  or  india-rubber  tree,  and  will  distribute  them  among 
planters  having  lands  suitable  for  rubber  culture. 

MACHINERY  AND   SUPPLIES  FOR  THE   SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND 

CRAFTS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  his  Cabinet,  has 
provided  for  the  payment  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  the  sum  of  $210  (B  1,089),  which  represents  the  purchase  price 
of  a  new  machine  for  sawing  steel  and  various  other  supplies  recently 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  school. 
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